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MY QUAKER MAID 


By Marah Ellis Ryan 


Author of ‘‘Told in the Hills,’’ 


ALLOP! gallop! gallop! 
rode two men in_ the 
springtime of their lives, 

and the spring of the year 
Py! as it smiles on Northern 
SAVE} Maryland. All the sweet 
odors of the new-turned soil, and 
the fragrance of the first orchards, 
swept past them, and the pink petals 
of peach trees made rosy spots near and 
far through the clearings. 

But neither of the gentlemen riders, or 
the slender colored boy with a portman- 
teau, pegging along in their rear, gave 
aught of heed to the roadside beauties. 
Occasionally one or the other would 
glance back over shoulder when some 
eminence was reached, but their speed 
was only checked where a hamlet was 
passed; a field where curious farmers 
rested on their plow handles to stare at 
the unusual strangers traveling along 
the back road; for a bit unusual they 
certainly appeared to the rural eye, de- 
spite the red clay of the country on man 
and beast. 

Their horses were magnificent ani- 
mals—to be given notice for their breed- 
























“A Pagan of the Alleghanies,"”’ Etc. 


ing anywhere, and their equipment was 
in keeping; while the fine gray coats of 
their riders could not all conceal the 
costume of men of fashion in the fifties. 

“We had been less noticed to have 
kept to the turnpike where travelers pass 
hourly,’ grumbled the more tall and 
handsome man of the two. “How much 
farther does this devilish trail lead us 
into the wilderness ?” 

‘Less than five miles to the State line, 
and comparative safety.” 

“Safety? You mean breathing time !” 
retorted the other. “And this filly of 
mine Oh! curse the luck!” 

For in crossing a stretch of corduroy 
road at the edge of a marshy stream she 
broke through one of the half-rotted 
logs, stumbled and came to a stand—her 
foot fast. 

The rider and the much frightened 
black boy were on the ground in an in- 
stant, carefully extricating the prisoned 
member, and the rider patting her sides 
affectionately with a hand on which a 
bandage had slipped down from the 
wrist, stained slightly with blood, as 
from some late injury. 

“Good girl—good girl!” he said, as he 
led her along the edge of the treach- 
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erous road, watching her carefully as 
she lifted the hurt foot. At the border 
of the little stream he halted, leaned on 
the saddle and stared across at his friend 
on the other side. 

“Tt’s no use, Rob,” he said, briefly. 
“She’s gone lame; I'll not run her an- 
other mile—sheriff or no sheriff!” 

The other struck his fist into his palm 
with a smothered imprecation and slid 
from his saddle. 

“Take mine; I will be a lighter weight 
for her, and we can make it.” 

“No; she can’t make the pace—it’s no 
use trying! We've got to separate. You 
post me where to wait on the other side 
of the line for you. I don’t know a rod 
of your Yankee land outside of cities. 
Where is the plantation of your Quaker 
friend who is the horse breeder ?” 

He was still rubbing the animal’s fore- 
leg ruefully, and the tone of anxiety ap- 
peared as much for the hurt as for his 
own safety. 

“Three miles the other side of the 
line,” said the young fellow called Rob. 
“He bred this colt of mine and will 
know it on sight. You take it—give him 
my name and he'll be pleased to enter- 
tain you until my arrival. I must go 
home first, but I'll join you at Mar- 
quand’s to-night.” 

“Have you really people in your 
North who will entertain travelers with- 
out further introduction than that? I 
should prefer a tavern to any private 
hospitality ; it is difficult to accept cour- 
tesies and avoid answering ordinary 
questions.” 

“Never trouble yourself about that,” 
remarked his friend with a curious 
smile. “If all tales are true, Friend 
Noah is accustomed to entertaining 
guests who prefer the same reticence. 
And you will see a prettier girl on that 
plantation than to be met at any tavern 
stand. Pretty! There’s only one girl in 
the old Quaker State to compare with 
her for charm—and I’m not giving you 
her address! But Jack Marquand would 
take the shine off most of your fine 
quality ladies of Baltimore.” 

“Tack?” 

“Jack is the Quaker maid you’ll want 


to win when you see her; her real name 
is Jaqcynthia.” 

“A Quaker maid for me? No, thank 
you!” he growled, and Rob laughed. 

“Has your latest duel made you a 
temporary cynic to the sex?” he de- 
manded; but his friend only frowned, 
and ignored the question. 

“What is the man’s name?” he asked, 
as he swung into the saddle. 

“Marquand—Noah Marquand.” 

“That’s not a Quaker name—it’s 
French.” 

“Happens to be both,” retorted his 
friend. ‘‘What’s in a name, anyway? 
You'd ride as well and shoot as straight, 
Mr. Jenkens, if you were called Jones.” 

“Keep your doubtful pleasantries for 
some one in the humor for them,” sug- 
gested Mr. Jenkens, scowdingly. Then, 
as he gathered up the reins, a frightened 
cry from his servant caused him to look 
ahead where a horseman had _ just 
dashed from a side lane into the road, 
and checked his animal, facing them. 

Mr. Jenkens whistled softly, dropped 
the reins again, and pulled his coat 
sleeve lower over the stained bandage 
on his wrist. 

“The game is up, Rob!” he said, with 
an airy gesture of finality. “That was 
an officer we sighted; he’s taken some 
short cut and headed us off.” 

“Go back ?” 

“Fo’ Gord's sake, Mahs Kirkley,” 
begged the colored boy, who was ashen 
from fright, “don’ yo’ ’vise us to go 
back—thah!”’ 

“Keep quiet, Nat!” said Mr. Jenkens. 
“There’s no use turning back, Rob; he 
has left some one to guard the rear un- 
less he’s a fool—and he doesn’t ride like 
one.” 

“What’s to be done?” 

The other drew a cigar from his 
pocket, and lit it before replying. 

“T reckon it’s a little game of bluff for 
you, Robin, my boy,” he said, easily. 
“Tf you play it as well as you did on me 
our last evening at cards, you stand a 
chance to win. Come on. I've been 
longing for a smoke this hour past. 
The addition to our company will give 
us leisure for that, anyway.” 

“Gad!” muttered his friend, “‘is that 
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your uppermost thought? I feel more 
like shooting lis horse and making a 
run for it.” 

“Try diplomacy first,” suggested Mr. 
Jenkens, who, if he felt anxiety, could 
conceal it better than his friend. They 
rode slowly on toward the waiting horse- 
man, who eyed them keenly and held 
his nag with one strong, nervous hand; 
the other was at his side, hidden from 
them. Both men guessed that it held a 
pistol in good condition. 

But, as they came closer, they were 
surprised to see that hidden right hand 
make a slow backward movement as 
though thrusting something in his 
pocket; and in response to their saluta- 
tion he touched his hat in a half apolo- 
getic manner blended with chagrin. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, as they 
ranged alongside, “I reckon you wonder 
why I nearly broke my own neck—to 
say nothing of my horse’s—trying to 
head you off at this turn? I believe this 
is Mr. Robinson Kirkley of Kirkleys- 
ford, is it not?” 

“That is my name,” assented Mr. 


Kirkley; “and unless my memory is at 
fault, you are Mr. Kane, lately elected 
sheriff of our county across the line.” 


“Exactly! I’ve been over here in 
Maryland on a matter of business, and, 
coming back, thought I’d found some 
more work rather in my line. You'll be 
surprised to know I’ve been trying to 
run you down for the past ten miles!” 

The colored boy smothered a groan; 
Mr. Kirkley looked astounded, and Mr. 
Jenkens mildly curious. 

“An actual fact, gentlemen,” asserted 
the sheriff, enjoying their surprise. 
“And when I tell you I was trying to 
ride you down because one of you was 
supposed to be a runaway white nigger, 
you'll understand just how cheap I feel 
over the affair.” 

The surprise of the two was so very 
decided, as they exchanged astounded 
glances, that the sheriff hastened to 
apologize. 

“Not for any money would I have 
connected a member of your family with 
such an affair, Mr. Kirkley. But it is 
pretty well understood that the under 
ground railway does have helpers some- 


where near the line here, and we have 
to be always on the alert regarding 
strange travelers. You’ve been abroad 
for a spell, and can scarcely realize iow 
much worse conditions are.” 

‘But—when the man is a negro——” 
began Mr. Kirkley, with a puzzled 
frown. . 

“Oh! the description suggests a white 
man; he could easily pass for white in 
the North—is above average height, 
wore clothes of a gentleman planter, and 
the description fitted your friend so well 
I thought I had a sure thing of it when 
you left the pike for this back road 
where few strangers travel. And, by the 
Constitution, you rode a good race!” 

“Yes—a bit of a wager,” stated Mr. 
Kirkley. “But a lame horse spoiled it. 
Let me introduce you to my friend, Mr. 
Marshall Jenkens, of Virginia.” 

The gentleman from Virginia courte- 
ously acknowledged the introduction 
and apologies; and, as warrant of his 
favor, offered an excellent Cuban cigar 
to Mr. Kane as the three continued their 
journey more leisurely toward the 
North. 

When they reached the next cross- 
road, the sheriff was pleased to learn 
that he was to have the distinguished 
company of the Kirkleysford heir across 
to the turnpike, five miles away. Some 
day, if he followed the rule of his fore- 
fathers, Robinson Kirkley would be a 
political power in the county, and well 
worth cultivating by the seekers after 
offices. 

And Mr. Jenkens, whose business, un- 
fortunately, called him in a different di- 
rection, parted from them with hand 
shakings, and evident reluctance; and, 
with only the nervous colored boy as 
companion, rode on his lonely way to- 
ward the State line. 


II. 


Hi! Betty Martin! 
Hi! Betty Martin! 


Tiptoe! tiptoe! 
Tiptoe fine! 

The strumming of a guitar lent mel- 
low accompaniment to the high, sweet, 
girlish voice of Dorothy Starr, as she 
danced down between the rows of bud- 
ding daffodils and narcissus; and Jaq- 
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cynthia Marquand turned from a fa- 
vorite rose tree she was pruning, to 
shake her head smilingly at the pretty 
visitor. 

“I fear thee is possessed of a mis- 
chievous spirit this morning, Dorothy. 
Thee knows so well how Aunt Tabitha 
abhors those lilting airs.” 

“La! Friend Tabitha Morgan feels 
it her duty to abhor the sun in its course 
if it means gayety. Your father said I 
might visit you during his three days of 
absence. He knows I sing, he knows I 
dance, he knows I am all that is de- 
plorably worldly, yet I’m invited! Do 
you fancy I mean to let you moon away 
the time during those three days? Well, 
I shan’t! My father let me come before 
I’d been back from the city twenty-four 
hours, because he thinks your example 
will reflect divine grace upon me. But, 
Jack, dear, I’ve brought the guitar—I’ve 
brought the book of plays. We will 
sing, we will dance, and Friend Tabitha 
may go—pray !” 

Noah Marquand’s daughter surveyed 
her reckless visitor with amused eyes, 
and an adorable smile curving her rose 
of a mouth. 

“Thy visit of a month to the city has 
sent thee back more worldly than ever, 
I fear,” she remarked, ruefully. “But 
thy ungodly hat is wonderfully becom- 
ing.” 

Dorothy promptly kissed her, and 
drew off the disfiguring garden gloves 
from Jack’s strong, slender hands. 

“They should never labor, these won- 
derful hands of yours, Jack, dear,” she 
insisted. “I always fancy how they 
would look flashing with rings. Anda 
gown of satin—white is your color, Jack 
—and a rose back of your ear, and only 
a scarf of lace over your arms and shoul- 
ders. And music—not my tinkle, but 
real music for you to dance to—and, oh! 
Jack! Jack!—the right man to dance 
with !” 

Dorothy’s hopeless wail over the utter 
improbability of such a_ to-be-desired 
combination was almost tragical, and 
was broken in upon by Jaqcynthia’s 
laughter. 

“They have put wonderful pictures in 
thy head there in Philadelphia,” she 








agreed, as they reached the house. ‘‘But 
cast thy eyes about the room and observe 
how little this framework fits such pic- 
tures. We are simple folk, Dorothy, 
and like to remain so all our days.” 

Dorothy Starr obediently cast her 
blue eyes over the room they had en- 
tered. 

It was magnificent in proportion; 
paneled in dark wood, and furnished in 
old mahogany of wonderful carving. 
Silken samplers, worked in conven- 
tional lilies of white and roses of pink, 
framed scriptural texts, and broke the 
severity of the paneled walls. 

On a mantel, beside stately silver can- 
delabras, some beautiful sea shells of 
pink echoed the bright note given by 
spiky branches of peach blossoms in a 
glittering cut glass bowl on the center 
table; and daffodils, in a green boat of 
Chinese porcelain, glowed from the wide 
window sill. 

Dorothy surveyed it all approvingly, 
and then her eyes turned again to the 
lithe, strong figure in straight gown of 
gray, and surplice waist with the tiny 
bands of white at throat and wrist. 

“The frame is all very well,” she said, 
finally. “If you went more into the 
world you would know it is a fit setting 
for a princess. Not a thing but silks 
should rustle here; yet you content your- 
self with a stuff gown and garden 
gloves !” 

“Has the city given thee so much dis- 
content that it is too heavy a burden to 
bear alone?” queried her hostess. “And 
must I take my share of it? The stuff 
dress is very good for the garden, and 
the gloves save the fingers from the 
thorns.” 

“But why work among the thorns? I 
tell you it is silken mitts you should 
wear, and satins to rustle when you 
walked.” 

Jack only laughed, and took a bunch 
of keys from the drawer of a cabinet. 

“Here,” she said, gayly, ‘are the keys 
of my worldly French grandmother. If 
silks can rest thy spirit, thee can find 
release from thy sorrows by viewing 
them as they dangle from their pegs.” 
Dorothy darted to the arm of her 

















friend’s chair, and perched there, laugh- 
ing, and shaking her. 

“T shall see them for three days 
draped from these shoulders,” she de- 
clared. “I vow, Jack, none of the city 
belles could hold a candle to you if only 
you would show yourself. La! you 
should see their powder and perfumes, 
and poker-made curls! Oh! guess who 
was the belle of all the belles of the As- 
sembly?—who but Peter Mintern’s 
wife!” 

“Our cousin, Susanne Marquand? 
But”—with a puzzled smile—‘“she is 
married !” 

“T think she forgets it when she can.” 
And Dorothy’s shrug and smile brought 
a little frown to Jaqcynthia’s straight 
brows. “Married? Of course she is! 
Only a married woman dare coquet as 
she does! All the dandies wait on a 
word from her. And no one remembers 
that her name ever was Susanne. It’s 
Susette, if you please! Her dresses 
come from France, and she leads all the 
fashions. Yet—oh! you gray mouse, 
how you could make her forgotten if 
you only would accept her oft-repeated 
invitation and go visit her for a sea- 
son !” 

“My poor child!” and the dark eyes 
were plainly mocking now. “Has she 
sported a longer feather than that in thy 
own hat? Or has thee a cavalier who 
holds her fan too often?” 

“La! She has done not a thing to 
me! But she is the gayest flirt who ever 
flaunted her conquests in Philadelphia. 
The women all wished her back in Balti- 
more. They say she has broken up 
three engagements and laughs at it as a 
victory over younger, prettier girls. And 
even though she is a relation, you can’t 
uphold her in that, Jack.” 

“T uphold her in nothing. I scarcely 
know her. Once she visited here—it 
was years ago. She is cousin to my 
father, but he never approved of her gay 
doings, or even of her marriage.” 

“La! She married well—lots of 
money, and a handsome fortune settled 
on her in her own right. Peter Mintern 


makes a doll of her—the dear, funny 
little man knows nothing of those broken 
engagements. 


Still, they say he does 
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know enough to be jealous; they have 
terrific quarrels sometimes. If they 
were not so wealthy, society would call 
them scandalous,” 

“If thee has any further burden tc 
unload regarding my father’s cousin, it 
is as well to get it off thy mind before 
he returns,” observed Jaqcynthia, with 
a trifle of scorn. ‘‘He would not relish 
the thought that the conduct of a woman 
of his family could be called scan- 
dalous.” 

“Temper becomes you, dear. I shan’t 
say one more word of the naughtiness 
of Susanne, or even tell you of the fine 
Captain Gleason, of the British Navy, 
who entertains on a beautiful yacht, and 
who is her shadow, or of the gossip of 
the dashing Dick Cardiff, of Baltimore, 
who is her husband’s kinsman ; and: who 
fights duels, wins at races, wins at cards, 
and—so it is whispered—is the one gal- 
lant Madame Susette has tried in vain 
to bring to her feet!” 

“A great victory, had she succeeded!” 
was the scornful comment. 

“La! Of course it would be! He is 
the hero of a dozen romances. Betty is 
wearing the willow for him, and they 
say he is handsome as a lover in a 
poem !” 

“Oh! enough of such charms! Thee 
knows how I detest such _ blustering 
braggarts. Philadelphia quality folk 
have done thee little but harm—or so it 
seems to me. To gamble, to race and 
to murder have become social amuse- 
ments, have they? No wonder the head 
of poor Susanne has been turned. Has 
this fire-eating slave driver won thy 
fancy as well as poor Betty Harding’s ?” 

“T’ve never had the luck to see him, 
but I should love to! Betty declares he 
dances like an angel.” 

“In what part of the Testament does 
Betty find record of dancing angels?” 
asked her hostess, ironically. “I’ve 
heard my father mention the name of 
Richard Cardiff. He knew this man’s 
mother before she married the Mary- 
lander; and one of the late runaway 
slaves came from a plantation adjoining 
his—they caught the poor fellow with 
dogs at the river’s edge.” 

Her eyes had lost their serene calm, 
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and were lit with disdain. No Quaker 
meekness was now their portion. 

“La! You must not blame Beau Car- 
diff for his neighbors’ dogs,” protested 
Dorothy. ‘He is too much beloved to 
be cruel himself.” 

“Beloved! Beau Cardiff!” repeated 
Noah Marquand’s daughter with con- 
tempt. “Beau! that means a dandy—a 
creature of curls and ruffles and per- 
fumes! Too fine to do aught but twirl 
a cane and learn new dances. And for 
such a mannikin girls go distracted !” 

“His ears should be burning this 
morning if they have half the blaze of 
your eyes, Jack. You snub Abner 
Stornway, and all the other Quaker lads, 
as too meek for human nature; and you 
disdain the Honorable Richard Cardiff, 
whom you have never seen, simply be- 
cause he—amuses himself. Now, truly, 
Jack, what must a man be to’ win your 
approval, and your ‘yes’ ?” 

“He must be—only a man!” 

“Only !” 

“He must be brave. He must do 
right as he sees it, and care nothing for 
worldly opinions. He must be strong to 
protect the weak, as my father is strong. 
He must——” 

“Oh, I see. No man who is of the 
world will ever fill that list. Like your 
father, he must labor though weighed 
down by wealth; and while you prune, 
he must dig; and all must be Quaker 
gray. Pink is the color of love, Jack; 
can you not find room for one little strip 
of such tint along the gray margin?” 

Jaqeynthia only veiled her eyes 
slightly and smiled at the fancy; smiled 
thoughtfully, as she rested a firm chin 
on her hand, and gazed out unseeing 
across the beds of springing green. 

“Who knows?” she said, after a little. 
“It may be a strip of crimson when it 
does come; the pale colors mean little to 
me.” 

“Oh! there is hope for you yet,” 
laughed Dorothy. “You have more fire 


than Susanne when you are wakened— 
enough to wither to a shred the wrong 
man, or glorify forever the right one!” 
“You are a crazy madcap,” decided 
her friend, tolerantly. 
“Of course 


T am! And crazy folk 





must be humored. Humor my fancy 
now, and let me have those keys of the 
presses and chests. We'll have such a 
junketing—a wild masquerade. I truly 
do need cheering up, Jack. The one 
man is coming home this week—is al- 
ready in Washington on his way from 
Jamaica; and father read me a lecture a 
mile long about him. You must help me 
forget it as quickly as possible.” 

“That thy father will have to repeat 
it?” 

“He'll get tired repeating it after a 
while; that is my one hope! He has not 
a thing against Rob Kirkley but that 
Rob is outside of father’s limit of de- 
plorable worldliness.” And Dorothy 
sighed dismally. 

“Poor neglected maid!—with only a 
dozen other strings to thy bow. Here 
are the keys; gather the toys necessary 
for consolation. I have some slight 
business to look after, and then I will be 
with thee again.” 

Dorothy made a saucy little pout at 
the word “business,” and left the room, 
strumming the guitar and singing: 


I'll hang my harp on a willow tree! 
And off to the wars again! 


that Friend Tabitha Morgan, who was 
housekeeper and aunt of Jack, might 
know what disturbing element had 
found entrance to their peace. 

Jaqcynthia sauntered thoughtfully out 
into the garden, a little wrinkle of per- 
plexity between her brows. Dorothy 
was always welcome, but at this particu- 
lar time 

She caught sight of an elderly negro 
riding slowly out from the stables, and 
lifting the gray skirt, despised of Doro- 
thy, she ran, fleet as a deer, through the 
gate and down the lane. 

“Ezra! ‘Ezra! Wait!” she called, 
as she ran. And the old man halted 
in wonder at her haste and evident 
stealthiness; for she was running with 
lowered head along the hedge. 

“Oh! I am so glad thee has not gone,” 
she gasped. “Dismount, Ezra; I must 
speak with thee, and it is as well even 
Aunt Tabitha knows nothing of the rea- 
son; she is always alert and anxious 
when father is away.” 

















Ezra slid from the saddle and turned 
his horse deftly, close to the hedge. 

“It is the old story, Ezra,” she said, in 
a low voice. “Dorothy Starr is here, 
and I may not be able to attend to the 
strangers when they come. If so, the 
task will fall to thee, and it is better that 
thee go nowhere from the house until 
their arrival. Send one of the younger 
men on thy errand, and keep watch thy- 
self. The strangers are not quite the or- 
dinary sort; one looks like a gentleman, 
and the other may travel as his servant. 
With father at home, it would be very 
simple. But Dorothy Starr would be 
curious over such an arrival. The need 
is great for extra care; spies have been 
watching each boat along the Delaware 
these late days.” 

Ezra nodded his comprehension of the 
situation. 

“T meet them at either pike 
know which?” he hazarded. 

“But I do not know—not even if they 
come by boat or on horseback. Only 
that they come from Maryland; and to- 
gether if possible; and that one of them 
could easily travel as a gentleman to 
quiet suspicion. On their arrival we can 
judge by their appearance what means 
will be best to adopt for their welfare. 
Thee must watch well to-night.” 

“T watch,” agreed Ezra. “Mistress 
Tabitha not know ?” 

“We dare not trust her; she becomes 
too nervous when such things occur and 
father away. Her very anxiety to help 
would betray her to Dorothy. No one 
will be told but you.” 

Ezra nodded his head, though looking 
dubious, and the girl sped back along 
the hedges to the garden as Dorothy ap- 
peared in search of her—her arms full 
of gay stuffs from long ago voyages 
over seas; and a rope of corals dangling 
from her upraised hand. 

“It is truly flying in the face of Provi- 
dence, Jack, to keep such beauties hid- 
den in old chests? Why were you given 
a seafaring uncle and a courtly great- 
grandmother, if not to deck yourself in 
their spoils? Aunt Tabitha says you 





if you 


were let play with the corals as a child; 
but I mean to make you gay with them 
as a woman!” 
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“Thee would have me called up before 
the elders for unseemly decking of the 
perishable body?” queried her hostess, 
with assumed alarm. “And I am to risk 
all that so that thee may have some one 
to deck as a doll of the world!” 

Yet when the sun dropped down back 
of the western hills, and Dorothy’s 
guitar sent softest melodies over the 
garden, it was no gray-garbed Quak- 
eress who sat beside her and listened; 
but an enchanting figure in a white 
satin gown of two generations before. 
The treasured corals were festooned 
from white throat to belt, and one of 
the sea chest Roman scarfs draped over 
the dark hair. 

“You look like a picture without a 
frame, Jack. Only much—much better! 
For one can reach out and touch your 
hand, and one knows that the red of 
your lips is not paint.” 

Jack tossed aside the decorative scarf 
with a shrug of petulance. 

“T have no wish to be looked upon as 
a picture, or part of thy little stage plays. 
Why not take people as they are? The 
playhouses of the cities make thee wish 
to gild us all and frame us.” 

“Honest, Jack, would you not like to 
see a real play instead of reading it from 
a book?—or a real dance with a real 
gallant for a partner?” 

ge The play might be very well 
for once, but ee 
“But the dance you will not acknowl- 








edge yet. Oh, Jack, Jack! And you 
were so surely made for dancing. 
Come!” 


The guitar was tossed aside as she 
hummed a dancing air, and circled Jack 
with her arms, dragging her gayly into 
step, and whirling across the polished 
floor of the living room, overturning 
Aunt Tabitha’s workbasket, only to be 
stopped midway in a mad gallop by an 
exclamation from that horrified lady in 
the doorway. 

“This unseemliness of demeanor I 
have no time at present to reprove,” she 
stated, in reply to Dorothy Starr’s rather 
flustered explanation. “But Jaqcyn- 
thia has other duties than dancing. A 
traveler from a distance is waiting at the 
garden gate to see Noah concerning 
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horses for himself and servant—one 
they have ridden has gone lame, and as 
the horses are thy care in the absence of 
thy father, thee had better see the man. 
He is waiting out there with Ezra.” 

“A traveler from a distance! And a 
young man!’” whispered Dorothy, glee- 
fully peering through the window to 
catch further glimpse of the stranger. 
“Oh, Jack! he is the answer to my 
prayer. Keep him for supper!” 

The color won by the dance slowly 
receded from Jack’s cheeks as_ she 
glanced from her aunt to the girl, as 
though measuring chances—and _ ob- 
stacles. 

“Ts he—is he a gentleman?” she asked, 
after a moment of indecision; and Doro- 
thy nodded assent vigorously, and beck- 
oned her to her own coign of vantage; 
but Jack shook her head and moved 
toward the door. 

“T shall speak with him concerning 
the horse,” she said, quietly. “But if he 
wishes especially to see my father he 
must wait over for his return. If so, we 
will have a guest, Aunt Tabitha. Thee 
always welcomes a new one at the table.” 

“But—a young man—and thy father 
from home!” 

“It has happened before. Since he 
seems a gentleman, if he needs to stop 
over we must, at least, ask him.” 

The little exchange of words had 
steadied her voice, fluttering a trifle at 
first—perhaps from the dance. It 
steadied her hand as she opened the door 
and passed along the garden path to the 
gate. 

The thought of the stranger, and his 
probable business there, drove from her 
mind her own unusual attire, and she 
dragged the white satin of her grand- 
mother, unnoticed and forgotten, over 
the white flagstones of the paving. 

But not unnoticed by the stranger at 
the gate! His servant, watched du- 
biously by Ezra, looked nervous and 
frightened; the horses appeared fagged, 
and the master impatient. But at the 
swish of satin under the cedars he turned 
quickly, and the woman he saw there 
drove both impatience and weariness 
from his eyes. For an instant he stared 
—incredulous. 


“This is never ‘my Quaker maid’!” 
was the swift certainty touching his 
thoughts. 

But the next instant, as he swept the 
pine needles with his hat, and bowed 
low, and heard her words, he was unde- 
ceived. 

“Thee has ridden from the South?” 
she asked, guardedly. 
“Yes, madam; I 

“Tt is not so wise to come by land; 
the risk is greater,” she said, reprov- 
ingly. “I expected thee by nightfall. 
My father has been called away for three 
days, and left the charge of thee and 
thy companion in my hands. I have a 
guest who has seen thy arrival, and con- 
cealment is out of the question. It is 
best that thee enters the house as a vis- 
itor who waits my father’s return for 
some business project. Only Ezra and 
myself will know who is entertained 
here ; he will look after the animals—and 
this man, in case of pursuit.” 

“Oh-h! in case of pursuit,” he re- 
peated in automatic fashion, regarding 
her with questioning directness. “And 
in case of pursuit, what would happen if 
I were found here?” 

“They will not find thee,” she said, 
with a slight, reassuring smile, meeting 
his eyes for the first time, and a trifle 
confused by the intent regard bent upon 
her, which caused her also to remember 
at the same moment her unusual attire. 
“Ezra, thee knows what to do with the 
animals; cover their feet and lead them 
by the creek to the far pastures. Water 
is best to drown the scent for trailers,” 
she added, casually, to the man beside 
her. ‘‘Please to come in.” 

“Fo’ Gord’s sake, Mahs Dick!” whis- 
pered the colored boy, imploringly. 

For one instant the man hesitated and 
glanced at the frightened boy ; then back 
over the road he had come, and then 
down at the wonderful girl who had ex- 
pected him, who promised that no pur- 
suers should find him—who smiled at 
him pitifully with the most wonderful 
eyes he had ever seen, and—who waited 
for him to walk beside her. 

The last clause was the final tempta- 
tion; and he walked through the gate 
with the reckless determination that one 


” 
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hour in Eden should be his, let half a 
county pursue. 

“We can decide concerning the horses 
and thy journey when we have chance 
to speak alone,” she remarked, as his 
feet kept pace with hers, slowly as pos- 
sible. “If it is necessary to go on to- 
night we will arrange it after the others 
are asleep. But in the meantime I must 
introduce thee; and an assumed name 
and business were wise.” 

“You are a guardian angel to plan 
thus for my safety,” he protested, keep- 
ing hidden, as best he could, the amaze- 
ment her every sentence increased. 

“T could truthfully say I am going 
north on—on a matter of personal busi- 
ness; that my horse has gone lame, and 
that I hope to buy another from your 
father. As to the name, if I am to as- 
sume one at your bidding, will you be 
so amiable as to suggest one?” 

“J? Oh!” she began deprecatingly ; 
and then two roguish eyes at a lattice 
put a wild thought in her mind with 
which to tempt the fates. 

The colored boy had said “Master 
Dick.” Why not for once play a trick 
on Dorothy, who was so full of tricks 
for other people? ‘Master Dick”! 

Why not Master Dick Cardiff—the 
beau, the dandy, the heart-breaker 
whom Dorothy longed to meet? It 
would be only for a few hours—and 
who would ever know? She glanced 
again at the handsome fellow beside her ; 
he was really more than handsome—he 
had the subtle air of quality. It would 
certainly serve. 

The fancy flashed like lightning 
through her brain as Dorothy nodded 
and grimaced, and patted her hands mis- 
chievously between the half-opened lat- 
tice. But that the stranger beside her 
was so occupied with his hostess, he must 
have seen that pantomime, and covered 
Jack with confusion. Dorothy should 
pay for it! Since she was so in love 
with tricks and play-acting scenes, she 
should have one! 

“You come from the South,” she said, 
thoughtfully, as they reached the steps— 
“from Maryland ?” 

“You guess rightly, madam.” 
stared at her in mute question. 


He 


“T know of but one name there likely 
to fit thy age and—and general appear- 
ance. It is a name outside of our world 
and will hurt no one if thee should use 
it for a day. It is that of the Honorable 
Richard Cardiff—he is the owner of a 
great plantation there toward the east. 
My aunt is coming—will the name an- 
swer ?” 

“Extremely well,’ assented the 
stranger, after an incredulous stare. “I 
chance to know the plantation you men- 
tion, and will endeavor not to disgrace 
the name you have bestowed upon me.” 

Jack shrugged her shoulders slightly ; 
she had little interest in guarding Beau 
Cardiff’s name. 

Her cheeks flushed slightly at the 
daring thing she was about to do. And 
the curious, intent gaze of the stranger, 
when she chanced to lift her eyes toward 
him, in no way lessened her color. How 
could she ever explain—should occasion 
arise—that she was using his misfortune 
for a trick on a mischievous girl? 

A moment of fear touched her as she 
thought of what Noah Marquand would 
say at this use of the trust he had left 
to her; but it was too late to repent. 
Aunt Tabitha was coming slowly toward 
them along the veranda; and Dorothy, 
all ears and eyes behind the lattice, al- 
most cried aloud in her astonishment as 
the very handsomest man she had ever 
seen bowed low before Aunt Tabitha 
Morgan, and was introduced as Mr. 
Richard Cardiff, of Maryland! 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she gasped, dismally. 
“What luck! what luck! The greatest 
catch of the season, and here I am in 
this old lutestring dress, when I might 
as well have brought my silk of the rose- 
bud pattern!” 


ri. 


The colored boy followed Ezra re- 
luctantly to the barns ; looking back over 
his shoulder with troubled glances to- 
ward the two figures moving up the 
path from the cedars. He was clearly 
less at ease than the white man, and was 
also acutely conscious that Ezra was 
giving them both curiously critical ob- 
servation. 
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“I reckon yo’ all ain’t touchen’ 
ground enough for houn’ dogs to trail 
after,” observed Ezra, casually. “If so 
be, I'll look up another pair of shoes for 
veh. My boy William’s shoes jest about 
fit you’.” 

“Houn’ dogs—good Lord!” gasped the 
Marylander, stopping short, and eying 
Ezra with horror. “Yo’ don’t allow 
they'll trail me an’ Mahs Dick with houn’ 
dogs ?” 

“They certainly did with the last men 
who got ovah the line, though they got 
away all right,” he added, as he noticed 
a gray pallor replacing the mahogany 
tint of the stranger’s face. “Oh! yes, 
they got away all right. See that fringe 
of elder bushes on yon side the mill dam 
ovah thah? See where them topply ones 
touch the wateh? It was some cold then 
—frosty nights. But them men stood 
thah a whole day an’ part o’ the night, 
while the sheriff an’ his men pranced 
around this place with them bloodhoun’s, 
an’ nevah got the scent once!” 

‘““An’—an’ yo’ all say as how they got 
away, after all?” 

“Yes, indeedy!—cut sticks fo’ Yo’k 
State soon as we let ’em go. We hauled 
them twenty mile befo’ we let them put 
foot to the groun’. One o’ them boys 
nigh about smothered that time under 
the grain sacks we piled on top o’ them.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped the other, in a 
dwindling whisper of terror, “I done 
warn him not to lay over. I done tole 
him we ought to keep a-moven’. Then 
that fine quality lady come a-bidden’ him 
welcome—an’ heah we is!” 

“We easy keep yeh out o’ sight, all 
right,” said Ezra, reassuringly, as ~he 
pushed some grain sacks from against a 
wall in the granary and lifted a board, 
showing a boxlike space between the 
beams. ‘‘This heah floor is double; so 
is the ice-house wall; an’ Miss Jack will 
look aftah the othah man jest as safe!” 

“I—I think I’d like mighty well to 
get to the house an’ see the othah man— 
Mahs Dick,” remarked the colored boy, 
hesitatingly. “I—I got his portmanteau 
in charge, an’ he sure want that!” 

“Penn can tote it in to him. Heah!— 
you Penn!” 

A little darky slid around the corner 


and reached for the portmanteau, but the 
Marylander was ahead of him. 

“I don’t dar let this go out of my 
sight till it’s safe in Mahs Dick’s hands,” 
he insisted. ‘Yo’ all go ahead an’ show 
me the way. Mahs Dick ain’t nevah 
used to fix for dinner ’thout me.” 

Ezra stared, and his mouth widened 
in a doubtful grin. 

“Yo’ is certainly slick,” he observed. 
‘But out heah at the barns is whah yo’ 
need to be if trouble comes. Miss Jack 
tole me plain to look out for yo’ all an’ 
the hosses. How I gwine look after yeh 
an’ yo’ all in the big house ?” 

“Oh, I come back heah quick as I’m 
let,” promised the other promptly. “Yo’ 
Mistess Jack boss yo’ all an’ this heah 
place, but J got to take my orders from 
my Mahs Dick fo’ the time bein’.” 

“Humph!” grunted Ezra, ironically. 
“Yo’ suah is a high flyer, Mistah Man! 

3ut on this heah place you'll find Miss 
Jack bosses yo’ an’ yo’ Mahs Dick, too! 
Yes, sah—both of yeh!” 

The stranger made no reply; only 
motioned the little darky to show him 
the way. Ezra surveyed his retreating 
form quizzically. 

“Yo’ flies higher than any I’ve seen 
ride this pike fo’ many a day,” he re- 
peated. ‘But yo’ comes the same way, 
and yo’ goes the same way. An’ the 
sooner yeh learn the lan’ mark, the bet- 
ter for yo’ both. Nevah fixes fo’ dinner 
‘thout help. Huh!” 


When the Honorable Richard Cardiff 
was ushered into a great, airy bedcham- 
ber facing the south, he found the col- 
ored boy waiting, gray with terror. 

“Why, Nat!” 

But Nat held up his hand warningly, 
and moved to the door, peering down 
the hall after the disappearing maid. 

“Be keerful what yeh say, sah!” he 
whispered, fearfully. ‘We’re in a tight 
place—a mighty sight wuss than yo’ 
know. Every wall heah is double, an’ 
every floor is twins. The sheriff raids 
it regular fo’ some sort o’ highwaymen 
or robbers, an’ s 

“You’re crazy, Nat! 
turned your head.” 


This thing has 
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“Turned my head! Good Lord! I’ve 
done heard enough in ten minutes to 
turn King Solomen’s head—J have! 
How'd yo’ like to be stood in a mill dam 
a day an’ a night with only yo’ head 
above watah—and it icy?—an’ houn 
dogs prancen’ aroun’ in plain sight a- 
hunten’ yo’ trail?—an’ the sheriff ic 

“What gibberish!” 

“An’ grain sacks piled on top o’ yo-— 
full o’ grain!—twenty miles in a wag- 
on!” shrilled Nat, in terror. “An’ that 
ole niggah says right out plain—an’ a 
chucklen’!—that yo’ may be my boss, 
but his young Miss Jack boss us both 
till we get out o’ heah!”’ 

“That’s not so unlikely, either,” re- 
marked Mr. Cardiff, with a curious 
smile. But Nat was not to be reassured 
thus. 

“T tell yo’ solemn, Mahs Dick, we’re 
in a tight place,” he repeated, emphat- 
ically. “this heah house is—is a sure 
enough hiden’ place fo’ highway robbers 
and sich like; an’ they've jest mistook 
us fo’ some o their gang! Good Lord! 


! felt shaky the ~.nute that lady walked 


down thah so c.lm an’ sweet, an’ tells 
yo’ she’s been expecten’ yo’. Expecten’ 
yo! How she know yo’ boun’ fo’ 
heah at all when yo’ nevah know 
it yo’ own self? She’s a wuiten’ 
fo’ yeh! Huh! Yo’ certainly gwine 
to fin’ it’s bad luck a-waiten’ fo’ 
yo’ at that gate. I's dead scared that 
ole niggah ask me yo’ name, an’ he’s 
boun’ to.” 

“Tell him ‘Richard Cardiff.’ ” 

“Fo’ Gord’s sake, Mahs Dick! Yo’ 
ain’t nevah done took that risk! Not 
till yo’ heah if—if yo’ killed yo’ man or 
not !”” 

“The risk is ‘done took,’ Nat,” said 
the other, with a shrug. “We may have 
to make a run to get out of it; so hold 
yourself ready. But for a few hours at 
least, I stop over as a guest of the Mar- 
quand family.” 

“Family!” groaned Nat, as he picked 
up the coat of the Honorable Richard 
Cardiff, and fell to brushing it with ag- 
gressive digs of the brush. “Family! 
The whole enduren’ passel o’ that family 
am jest one lady in a ghostly white 
dress. I wish to the good Lord Mahs 


Kirkley’s hoss had tumbled him in a 
ditch afore he evah had a chance to go 
tellen’ yeh ary word o’ Quaker gal beau- 
ties along this heah road—an’ yo’ this 
minute in trouble a-plenty along o’ la- 
dies’ doen’s !” : 

“Nat!” 

“I—I beg yo’ pahden, Mahs Dick!” 
stammered Nat, as the eyes of the other 
flashed on him like blue lightning for an 
instant. “I’s a plumb scared niggah—lI 
is! I’s scared enough while we was a- 
moven’; but I’s dead scared now yo’ stop 
in yo’ tracks, an’ tell folks yo’ Dick Car 
diff. They'll track yo’ suah as death, 
Mahs Dick !—an’ then what use maken’ 
the run we made? If the worst does 
happen yo’ taken’ to the road gwine con- 
vict yo’ suah. It’s the worst break yo’ 
evah did make, ’cepten’ only yo’ stoppen’ 
ovah heah without rhyme or reason!” 

“Now that you've eased your mind, 
Nat, you might give some attention to 
the boots,’ remarked Mr. Cardiff, as he 
adjusted his cravat with scrupulous care. 
And Nat, with a helpless sigh of resig- 
nation, bent to the work. 

No more words were exchanged be- 
tween them; but when the maid came to 
announce tea, Nathan promptly repacked 
the portmanteau, preparatory to flight; 
and as he crossed the wide veranda on 
his way back to Ezra, he stopped under 
the shadows of a honeysuckle vine and 
peered anxiously through a window 
where he heard voices and laughter. 

The guests of Jaqcynthia were gath- 
ered about the tea table, and Mr. Cardiff 
was proving the most entertaining of 
gentlemen. Dorothy Starr was fairly 
bubbling over with delighted vivacity, 
and Aunt Tabitha was smiling sympa- 
thetically at some gay recital of his. 

The young hostess was the only one 
of the group whose interest in the 
stranger had an alert, anxious tendency ; 
in fact, her usual serenity had given way 
to a sort of tremulous uncertainty as the 
moments passed and she saw the others 
held by the charm of a manner new and 
strange to her experience. 

His discourse was, in the main, di- 
rected to Aunt Tabitha and the ever- 
responsive Dorothy; yet ever and again 
his eves would turn to Jaqcynthia in a 
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penetrating glance of unspoken con- 
fidence, strangely disquieting to that 
usually serene person. 

She was beginning to anxiously regret 
having entered upon this foolish es- 
tapade—the little trick of the name with 
which to cheat Dorothy for one little 
evening. 

And how gayly he accepted the situa- 
tion! How care-free and debonair his 
manner as he assumed the name and 
rank of the most dashing beau of two 
cities ! 

There were moments when she was 
forced into admiration of his tact as he 
avoided most skillfully all but general 
topics—far removed from his journey, 
its destination and its delays. 

But there were other moments, when 
he turned his eyes upon her in that 
quietly smiling way, that she felt a touch 
of fear, as though she had let herself be 
drawn into the outer circle of some 
whirlpool whose force or depth she could 
not gauge. 

Nathan, under the shadow of the 


honeysuckle vine, shook his head dis- 
trustfully as he noted those glances of 
his master. 

“Humph !—petticoats ! 
settles it,” he muttered, as he slipped 


I reckon that 


quietly down the steps. “I reckon the 
sheriff cotch us right heah if he’s so 
minded! By the signs o’ things we’re 
planted right heah fo’ a week.” 

“The signs o’ things” did not escape 
the astute Dorothy, as she by chance 
caught one of those strangely confiden- 
tial, yet deferential, glances from Mr. 
Cardiff to Jaqcynthia. Elated as she 
would have been over the idea of Beau 
Cardiff at her own chariot wheels, yet 
her dream of a romance for Jack was 
uppermost in her mind—and she caught 
delightedly at the luck the fates had 
sent. 

Yet she could not but wonder that her 
friend was so strangely unresponsive to 
the brilliancy of the stranger; not the 
silent unresponsiveness of Quakerish 
repose, but a silence palpitating with 
feeling, and tinged at times by faint 
flushes creeping upward from the white 
throat. 

Dorothy observed that the flushes in- 


variably followed those glances of Mr. 
Cardiff, and was jubilant that Jack, 
though she might maintain her strange 
reserve, could not at least feign indif- 
ference to the man she had stated her 
absolute disapproval of so few hours 
ago. 

The early dusk had shown signs of 
settling over the levels, and Aunt Tab- 
itha was lighting the candles on the tea 
table when the sound of a galloping 
horse came nearer and nearer. Mr. 
Cardiff met Jaqcynthia’s eyes with a 
slight, reassuring smile, as he arose 
quickly from the table. 

“A runaway ?” he asked, solicitously, 
and turned toward the window. But 
Dorothy, who was there first, uttered a 
little cry of surprised delight. 

“It’s Rob! Rob Kirkley! And his 
horse covered with foam! How he must 
have ridden! Is it a runaway? Yes— 
no——” 

“The animal does look a trifle frac- 
tious,” observed Mr. Cardiff. ‘‘Pardon 
me—I may be of assistance.” 

Jack rose slightly, but sank back into 
her chair. He had passed her before she 
could signify a remonstrance. 

Robinson Kirkley! Was it not likely 
that he would know the real Cardiff? 
The fear of it turned her half sick with 
dread of the result of her own mad 
folly. 

And while Dorothy expressed amaze 
and delight, while Aunt Tabitha ordered 
another cup and platter and a fresh 
brewing of tea, Jaqcynthia Marquand 
sat, rigid and wordless, waiting for the 
explosion. 

But none came. Mr. Kirkley put out 
one hand impulsively as Mr. Cardiff ap- 
proached, but the latter avoided it deftly 
and caught instead the restive horse by 
the head. 

“Rob, you never set eyes on me be- 
fore!” he said, quickly. “Here is the 
man for your nag. Prepare to hear me 
presented as Dick Cardiff.” 

“By the Lord Harry! you deserve to 
be caught!” muttered Kirkley between 
his teeth. “What the devil do you 
mean ?” 

“T scarcely know. 
discover. ’Sh-h! 


You may help me 
Here’s the man!” 
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As Mr. Kirkley dismounted, he and 
Mr. Cardiff bowed ceremoniously, and 
the man from the stables led the drip- 
ping horse away as Dorothy ran down 
the veranda steps. 

“Oh, Rob! Mr. Robinson Kirkley, I 
should say. We thought your horse was 
making you trouble; was it? This is 
Mr. Cardiff, and we are glad to welcome 
you home again—wanderer !” 

And she spread her skirts in an exag- 
gerated courtesy, to which the new ar- 
rival responded with his best bow. 

“My horse outdid himself because he 
carried me to see you,” he said, smiling- 
ly. “He was well-nigh unmanageable, 
and Mr. Cardiff did me a service.” 

Through the window, Jack saw the 
two men salute each other as strangers 
and breathed a sigh of relief. The color 
had surged again into her cheeks when 
Rob Kirkley bent over her hand and 
assured Aunt Tabitha how pleased he 
was to be made welcome again to The 
Cedars. 

“The fact is, I let my horse cover the 
ground with considerable haste to bring 
you a bit of rather unpleasant news,” he 
said, as he accepted tea and cakes from 
Aunt Tabitha. “News connected with 
your Baltimore relative, Mrs. Peter Min- 
tern.” 

“Susanne?” queried Jack, while Mr. 
Cardiff glanced over the edge of his tea 
cup with suddenly narrowing eyes at 
Mr. Kirkley. 

The latter drew a folded paper, odor- 
ous of the press, from his pocket. 

“Yes,” he said, “a rather sensational 
affair; attempted kidnaping of that fair 
lady at their plantation of Bayside, two 
nights ago. The village paper received 
an account of it by telegraph, and the 
sheriff’s man was having offers of re- 
ward printed as I came past; by to-mor- 
row morning every road crossing the 
State line will be decorated with offers 
for the apprehension of a gentleman who 
has outridden the Maryland officers.” 

Aunt Tabitha, to whom he had given 
the paper, adjusted her glasses and ut- 
tered a cry of dismay. 

“Perhaps it is murder! Jaqcynthia, 
does thee see this awful thing? It says 


the reward for the murderer is five hun- 
dred dollars!” 

Mr. Cardiff replaced the pretty cup 
from which he had been drinking, care- 
fully, beside his plate. 

“The—murderer?” he said, while 
Dorothy jumped from her chair and cir- 
cled the table the better to read over 
Tabitha’s shoulder. 

“Susanne—murdered !”’ 

“No, no, Jack! It is a man who is 
shot—see!” And Dorothy held the pa- 
per, that all might read. “Peter Min- 
tern offers five hundred dollars reward 
for the apprehension of the man who at- 
tempted the kidnaping of Mrs. Mintern, 
from their estate at Bayside, and who 
shot the gallant Captain Gleason, of the 
yacht Rover, who rescued the lady from 
the midnight marauder. Mrs. Mintern 
is too much prostrated by the shock to 
describe the miscreant, but it is hoped 
that the captain will soon recover suffi- 
ciently to do so.” 

“Kidnaped! And the gallant Glea- 
son shot in her defense!” said Mr. Car- 
diff, in blank amaze. “Well—by all 
the—hem !—these seem perilous times 
when such daring villains are abroad! 
And—you mention that this lady is 
known to you—a relative?” 

“Mrs. Susanne Mintern is a relative 
of my father,” said Jack, with careful 
directness, as she recalled the converse 
of Dorothy a few hours ago; and at the 
same moment that little maid also re- 
membered that Richard Cardiff was by 
no means excluded from the family con- 
nection ! 

“How strange that you should only 
just discover that you are all related af- 
ter a fashion, since you are a nephew— 
or is it a grandnephew ?—of Peter Min- 
tern! You—why, you must know the 
man who was shot?” 

Jack glanced at him in dismay—ap- 
palled at the horrible net she had spread 
for the feet of the stranger. How—how 
could he extricate himself? 

But he returned her swift glance with 
a smile of reassurance. 

“Yes; I have met him often. He has 
been visiting with other guests at Bay- 
side for the past two weeks. I thought 
the party had broken up.” 
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made the most romantic 
ending possible for the season.” And 
Dorothy sighed and grimaced. ‘What 
good fortune Mrs. Susanne does have!” 

“Dorothy Starr! I am amazed 
that - 

“Yes—ves-—I know, Friend Tabitha. 
You are more than amazed—you are 
scandalized, and ashamed of me. But 
after being the belle of an entire winter, 
to be kidnaped in the spring, what luck 
for a woman! It is enough to make her 
a belle for the rest of her life!” 

“Are you willing to be kidnaped in 
order to perpetuate your own belleship 
indefinitely ?” asked Rob Kirkley, aside. 
“And are you willing to forgive the man 
who does it?” 

“Tt is unseemly to speak so of any 
man’s wife!” insisted Tabitha, firmly. 
“I beg thee does not apply the term of 
‘belle’ to Jack's cousin.” 

“Your—cousin?” And the eyes of 


“This has 


Mr. Cardiff lingered wonderingly on 
Jack’s perplexed face. 


“Does that seem so improbable to you 
city quality folk?” demanded Dorothy. 
“Even we of the fields do attend an As- 
sembly sometimes.” 

“Any assembly would be graced the 
more by your presence there,” he said, 
with careless courtesy. “But—Mrs. 
Mintern does seem—a world apart from 
—you!” 

The latter part of the speech was to 
Jack, and again that slight little flush 
arose to her face, and receded, leaving 
it a trifle paler. 

Rob Kirkley looked up sharply at the 
man’s tone, and then, glancing at Jack’s 
face, he comprehended somewhat the 
cause of things otherwise puzzling. 

“You say there is no description of 
the Bayside miscreant?” asked Mr. Car- 
diff, casually. 

“None—as yet,” returned Mr. Kirk- 
ley, politely. ‘‘But the offers of reward 
will circle the country—every stranger 
will be watched by the authorities.” 

“So if the man is in hiding he had bet- 
ter remain hidden,” suggested Mr. Car- 
diff. 

“On the contrary,’ and Rob Kirkley 
met the other’s eyes squarely, “if he 
cares for his safety, I should say for him 


to ride as fast and as far as he could— 
and to ride ahead of those offers of re- 
ward, and not to risk passing one.” 

“One never knows,” remarked Mr. 
Cardiff. “If it is the fellow’s lucky day 
he'll clear all fences—and if it isn’t he'll 
ride to lose, no matter when he starts.” 

“We should rather plan how the 
wretch could be caught—not how he 
should escape,” remarked Tabitha, se- 
verely. 

“T should think,” said Dorothy, “‘that 
Susanne Mintern could give some sort 
of description of the man—and surely 
Captain Gleason could.” 

“The lady is prostrated, the gentle- 
man wounded,’ reminded Rob, who 
was regarding Mr. Cardiff with sharp 
attention. 

“Ah! and neither of them able to 
speak?” said that gentleman. “It cer- 
tainly is a complicated case. If I thought 
I could be of assistance to the family by 
going down there, I wonder if I could 
ride it in a day?” 

Rob Kirkley looked at him a moment 
before making reply. “I have known it 
to be made in eighteen hours,” he said, 
coolly. “But it depends on your horse- 
flesh, and how well you know the roads 
—especially the short cuts.” 

“Exactly!” assented Mr. Cardiff, 
thoughtfully. ‘And as I am not ac- 
quainted with the short cuts, the railway 
would be the better plan. Yet they will 
probably secure their man before I could 
reach the ‘plantation to start on the 
trail.” 

“They probably will have done so,” 
agreed Mr. Kirkley, politely. ‘And 
when Mrs. Mintern is able to describe 
the fellow his case will be settled, unless 
he gets out of the country at once. That 
reward will inspire lagging justice.” 


IV. 

Jack listened, fascinated but silent, as 
those plans concerning that unknown 
fugitive were discussed around her. All 
her troubled thoughts were held by that 
other fugitive opposite her, smiling and 
apparently careless; yet she knew how 
greatly his escape might be hindered by 
that offer of reward. 
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If all roads were posted with those 
bills, what stranger would escape careful 
examination from the authorities? Her 
startled eyes, with that question in them, 
sought the stranger’s, only to be met 
again by that grateful, reassuring smile 
so perplexing to her with its sense of 
dominating courage. 

She was appalled at the situation made 
possible through her folly. Any instant 
some new complication might arise— 
something not to be smiled down by po- 
lite phrases. 

And Robinson Kirkley—he would 
stay overnight, of course. Her father 
would invite him if he were there. It 
was only neighborly to invite him—emi- 
nently proper—now that a young 
stranger was a guest in their Adamless 
Eden. But the traditions of propriety 
of her most rigid grandmother would 
have been tossed aside by Jack Mar- 
quand that evening, if only the fates 
had allowed her to toss them. She 
would have preferred Rob a dozen miles 
away, and Dorothy and Tabitha safe in 
slumber. Then, with Ezra and good 
horses to help, he should ride far be- 
yond those offers of reward. 

“Mr. Cardiff, do you indulge in any- 
thing so worldly as a cigar?” asked Rob, 
as Tabitha had gone to her room, and 
the young people had stepped out on the 
veranda. The moon was rising over the 
river hills, and the garden looked a 
dream of peace backed by the cedars. 
‘Friend Jack never objects.” 

“In that case——” And Cardiff 
looked at Jack, inquiringly. 

“Yes, we allow worldly pastimes to 
worldly folk,” she said, with a little ab- 
sent smile. “Dorothy carries here both 
her guitar and her play books.” 

“The guitar!—good!’’ decided Rob. 
“A guitar is exactly what is needed for 
an evening like this. If Friend Dorothy 
will look it up, while Mr. Cardiff and I 
take our cigars to the garden 

His one thought was to separate Car- 
diff from the others by hook or crook, 
but he reckoned without Friend Doro- 
thy’s flirtatious tendencies. 

“Mr. Cardiff can smoke at ease on the 
veranda, while you come and help me 
hunt the guitar and the plays. Aunt 


Tabitha may lock them up, and me with 
them, if I go unprotected.” 

Mr. Kirkley rose obediently. He per- 
ceived by the way Cardiff settled him- 
self in a great oak seat on the veranda, 
after placing a chair for his hostess, 
that there was slight chance of getting 
him alone in the garden to listen to 
reason, 

Yet the moment the two disappeared 
in search of the guitar, the stranger 
arose quickly, as Jack pushed back her 
chair and made an imperative gesture 
bringing him to her side. 

“The garden may, after all, be a more 
enjoyable place for smoking,” she re- 
marked, with an attempt at indifferent 
tones. But her eyes as they were lifted 
to his were everything but indifferent— 
they were so charged with the command 
to follow her. 

He cast a backward glance toward the 
living room, and saw two heads bent to- 
gether over the guitar it was taking two 
to put in tune; then down to that won- 
derful figure in white, luminous against 
the blue-black shadows, her head poised 
in an alert, expectant way, enthralling to 
a man who saw in her what this stranger 
evidently saw, or thought he saw. 

“My Quaker maid!” he murmured, 
softly, in half derision of his possessive 
term. ‘My wonderful, entrancing puz- 
zle of a Quaker maid!” 

He lit the cigar, and then held it at 
arm’s length as he joined her. 

“T only obey your order to smoke that 
I might come away from the others and 
be alone with you,” he said, as he walked 
beside her. “If it is at all offensive——” 

“No, no; it is a good excuse to be 
here. I thanked Rob Kirkley for speak- 
ing of it. I am so very anxious—and I 
wanted to speak with thee alone. If the 
sheriff should follow thy track, thee 
must know the hidden ways to safety, 
so that even the other guests in the 
house will not know. At the worst, I 
might have to trust Dorothy and Rob, 
but my father never trusts any but the 
few who know. I noticed the injury to 
thy arm—is it serious enough to cripple 
thee in case trouble should come?” 

“I think not. <A bullet grazed it 
enough to burn a little and draw blood— 
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” 


little more.” And he held it out for in- 
spection. “I can still touch a trigger or 
hold a horse with the hand. If it had 
not been at the wrist, and the stained 
bandage slipped down when I arrived, 
you would never have known it was 
scratched.” 

“And they shot after thee!” she 
breathed with an indrawn sigh of hor- 
ror. ‘Yet’—and her eyes turned on him 
with a wealth of sympathy in their 
depths—“‘yet it were better had they shot 
thee dead than to trail thee with the 
hounds and take thee back alive—a man 
like thee! How—how was the knowl- 
edge of the world gained by which thee 
has blinded the others to-night? Thee! 
so bound—so barred from . books— 
so——” And she shook her head as 
though words were inadequate to ex- 
press the density of his limitations. 

“Oh, books have helped me a little,” 
he ventured, lamely. 

“But—thy master—he allowed it?” 

“Allowed it! His manner of insisting 
was too emphatic to admit of argu- 
ment!” declared the stranger. “Of 
course, I should rather have been riding, 
or gone fishing; but I had to keep my 
nose to the grindstone half the time at 
least.” 

“Ah! thee was trained differently 
from the others. Thy—thy appearance 
would warrant them in that,” she said, 
gently. “No man like thee has ever 
come that road before. It seems mar- 
velous to me—thy learning—and it 
would be equally so to my father. It 
were much better if he were here.” 

“Perhaps,” assented the man _ beside 
her, but his eyes as they lingered on her 
face expressed doubts. 

“Thy man will be taken care of by 
Ezra,” she continued. “But this new 
trouble—this watching all roads for that 
terrible man—will make it difficult to 
get away. Yet—perhaps—thee should 
try after the others are asleep. Thee 
heard what Rob Kirkley said.” 

“Would you rather I should go now ?” 
he asked, gently. “Does it trouble you 
so much that I am here? Say the word, 
and I will leave at once and ride either 
way.” 


“Either way!’ And she turned star- 


tled eyes on him, and put out her hands 
in protest. “Thee means 

“T mean back across the line if it saves 
you a moment’s disquiet,” he said, with 
terse directness. “For some reason I do 
not understand, I see that you are 
greatly troubled, and—I will go away.” 

“But re 

“T should never have stopped here,” 
he broke in, impetuously. “If anyone 


but yourself had met me at that gate I 
should have secured another horse, and 
been miles ahead of handbills before 
you—won't you 


this. Can’t 
stand ?” 

She stared at him in the strange half 
light under the cedars. He could not 
see whether it was wonder or fear in 
those wonderful eyes. But the moon- 
light was full on his own face, and there 
was no mistaking the gaze—ardent, 
tender—which he bent upon her. 

She stepped back, her hand thrown 
out, as if to ward him off. Then it 
dropped to her side, and she leaned 
against the great cedar, still staring at 
him with wide, fascinated eyes. 

“T know it is unpardonable in me,” he 
burst out, nervously. “An hour—two 
hours—and I speak to you like this! 
But—a shot may end it all for me on the 
road I am going. I may never have a 
chance to say it again—never !”’ 

“How—why does thee dare?” 

“T will tell you why,” he said, with al- 
most rough decision. “I’ve had just 
one idea in my head since I heard your 
voice. And if this streak of ill luck goes 
by me I shall come back to tell you in 
a more sane, orthodox way the thing I 
am blundering over in this crazy fashion 
to-night. When you spoke to me at that 
gate I knew it was all up with me—all 
up. When you told me you were wait- 
ing for me—expecting me—I should 
have followed you, though it had been 
the gate of hell you held open.” 

“Thee has no right ” she began. 

“No, no right!” But his eyes, with 
their steady directness, their strange 
smile, made her drop her own. “No 
right but that of the one man speaking 
to the one woman—and knowing her 
out of all the world the moment his eyes 
met hers. I did not know even your 


under- 
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name then, or you mine; but what dif- 
ference did that make? I knew you! 
Don’t shrink like that! I shan’t say an- 
other word—and I shall ride away in 
the night.” 

Her face was turned farther away 
from him—shrouded in the shadows, her 
eyes still veiled by their white lids. No 
guess could he make of the expression 
there, when only the line of dark lashes 
was outlined against her white cheek. 

“It is ‘good-by,’ my Quaker maid!” 
he said, gently. “Never mind the safe 
hiding places you would have found for 
me; I will take my chance in the open, 
my girl of all girls!’ Oh, can’t you see it 
is worth having risked all I have risked 
to get here—and all I may risk if they 
catch me—just to see you as I have seen 
you—pitiful, tender, alarmed for me, the 
stranger at your gate? Just to dare say 
to you what I am saying now, and just 
to ride away with one wild hope for com- 
pany—the hope and the determination 
to come back to you some day, some- 
how! Good-by !” 

With a gesture as of one who, with 
an effort, casts aside irksome bonds, 
she stepped from the shadow of the tree, 
her head thrown back haughtily, every 
line of her figure expressing a protest 
too intense for words. 

As he bowed before her, she flung out 
one hand imperiously toward the road; 
all the meek blood of the Quaker smoth- 
ered beneath her indignation. 

He turned away, absolutely obedient. 
Yet, as she could see by the determina- 
tion in his face, absolutely set in his 
certainty that he would come back some 
day, somehow—would dare to come 
back to her! 

He had scarcely reached the central 
path of the garden when, out toward the 
barns, a sharp command rang out: 
“Halt, there!” Then a shot, and a shrill 
cry of protest from Ezra. 

Jack saw figures rush across the barn 
toward the granary; and quick as light 
she sped along the path and caught Car- 
diff’s arm in a grasp of terror. 

“Come,” she said, guardedly. “Stoop 
that they do not see thee from the lawn. 
It is the sheriff and his men. I may not 
save thy comrade, but I can thee!” 


“No,” he said, grimly, but closing his 
own hand over her clinging fingers. 
“No, I shall not bring blame or danger 
to you. If I have to go with them, that 
ends it. But if you attempt to conceal 
me and fail, your father would have 
every right to blame me for placing you 
in such a position. If they’ve got my 
man they'll know I’m here. Let me go.” 

“Thee shall not go!” She had drawn 
him around the shadowed corner of the 
veranda, away from the moon’s radiance, 
and the view from the lawn by the barn. 
Dorothy and Kirkley could be heard 
rushing down the front steps. Shrill 
tones of colored men, shaking with fear, 
cut across the deeper tones of white 
men who were commanding and threat- 
ening. 

“Thee shall not go! That sheriff shall 
not find thee here! If I let thee go out 
in their sight from this house now it will 
close for always this one gate of the 
underground railway for the slaves. 
My father would never forgive me— 
never! Why does thee stare like that? 
Oh, come, come!” 

“The underground? The escape for 
runaway slaves?” he demanded, taking 
her hands in both his and forcing her to 
look up at him. “For God’s sake! have 
you thought % 

“Yes, yes, yes!” she assented, tremu- 
lously, scarce heeding his wonder or his 
strange looks. “Come! No one shall 
tell! Rob will help if I must trust some 
one. Only come at once!” 

He looked down at her, almost smiling 
now, and nodded assent. 

“TI told you there was no gate you 
would open that I would not enter,” he 
said, gently. “Show me the way.” 

She had opened a little door where an 
entry led to the pantry, and, taking his 
hand, led him through the darkness. 
There were turns to ‘right and left. 
There were descending steps, and very 
narrow spaces in which to walk, then 
other steps to climb, until he heard a 
door slide back instead of swinging on 
hinges, and then he stood in an upper 
room, lit only by the moonlight—a bed- 
room, whose windows, and one glass 
door, opened on the veranda. 

“T opened this door,” she said, point- 
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ing to an open space in the paneling in 
the wall back of them, “that thee might 
know each outlet. Here is a candle; 
thee must have that to find the fastening 
of the locks. If they search this room, 
the pantry, or the living room, thee can 
overhear all that is said from this hidden 
corridor and guard thy movements ac- 
cordingly. This room is my father’s; 
and of all the men who have been hidden 
here thee is the first to be trusted with 
the secret of the openings.” 
“And why trust me, after 
He looked at her with significant 
meaning, yet slightly smiling; even in 
the moonlight she could see that smile, 
and her eyes flashed resentment. 
“Because even in thy folly thee is not 
a coward!” she said, with hard direct- 
ness. “Thee has a white man’s courage 
as thee has his outward semblance. The 


” 


other men who come are frightened 
slaves whom we dare not trust, lest the 
secret be lashed out of them if caught. 
I can fancy thee killing thyself or thy 
pursuers, but never lashed into confess- 


ing.” 

“My Quaker maid!” he murmured 
low. But she heard him, and drew back 
the hand he tried to take in his. 

“Here is the candle,” she said, coldly. 
“Light it, that I may show thee the 
lock.” 

He did so obediently, and held it in- 
side the open panel that no direct rays 
should touch the windows. Silently and 
swiftly she showed where the spring was 
hidden, and then stepped back and, with- 
out a word, closed the door in his face. 

A moment she stood there, half faint 
with the sensations crowding upon her. 
The voices came closer; she could hear 
Rob’s in expostulation and Dorothy’s 
in echo of it; and she knew as well as 
if she saw her Aunt Tabitha that at 
the first sound of danger that lady had 
hidden in her own room in the far wing 
of the house, and would only be of use 
if she was kept out of the way. 

She stepped out on the veranda, and 
the group near the steps halted. 

“Noah Marquand is from home,” she 
said, clearly. “What is thy errand? 
There is no need here for firearms.” 

“There is need for law everywhere,” 


returned a gruff voice. “I am a deputy 
sheriff trailing a runaway slave from 
Maryland. We lost track of him back 
a ways, but your black man is hiding 
some one and we mean to get our man.” 

“Why use powder when thee has thy 
dogs ?” asked Jack, contemptuously. 

“Because some sort of blind bluff has 
been used to throw them off the scent,” 
said the officer, disgustedly. ‘‘They lost 
it three miles back; but we know this 
is the trail the man was heading for, 
and we don’t mean to let up.” 

“You will speak more respectfully, at 
any rate,” said Rob Kirkley. “If Miss 
Marquand tells you there is no slave 
hidden here you are bound to accept her 
word.” 

“Thank thee, Friend Rob,” said Jack, 
quietly; “but I have no idea of doing 
even so much as that. I forbid them to 
enter my father’s door in his absence, 
that is all.” 

“I’ve a warrant to search any sus- 
pected building,” said the man, dog- 
gedly. 

“And shoot down our men if they 
don’t open the doors ?” 

“It wasn’t your man who was nipped,” 
volunteered the man who held two im- 
mense bloodhounds at the steps. “And 
this one wouldn’t have been touched if 
he had stopped when told to.” 

“A man has been really hurt?” 

“Very slightly,” said the deputy. “But 
he wasn't our man—not tall enough by 
two inches.” 

Jack thought of that other man stand- 
ing listening behind the panels—of his 
height above the average. And her 
heart seemed to stop beating when the 
man with the dogs spoke. 

“You offered share and share alike of 
the reward,” he said, with blunt decision, 
to the deputy. “I’m out for my share, 
and I’m not waiting for anyone to take 
the lead. And here’s my say: I saw a 
man, fully two inches taller than that 
nigger, standing with that girl in that 
room just before she stepped out on the 
porch. It was only for a second, and 
then the candle went out, and I couldn't 
see anything but her white dress. But 
the man was there—a tall man.” 

“Why, that ” began Dorothy; but 
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Rob’s hand closed on hers meaningly, 
and she was silenced, staring at him in 
wonder, and then at Jack, who stood, 
emotionless apparently as a white-draped 
statue, looking down on them. 

“This is my father’s bedchamber,” she 
You 


said, quietly. ‘No one else uses it. 
can see it is empty.” 

“Empty it may be now,” conceded the 
man who was out for the reward. “But 
I saw a man there—too big a man to 
mistake. Ain’t you going to make a 
search, Jim?” 

“No, you're not,” said Kirkley. “Miss 
Marquand forbids it.” 

“But the law is above Miss Mar- 
quand, maybe,” retorted the man. “Why 
don’t you give the word, Jim? You 
ain’t to be choked off by any high and 
mighty airs of a pretty girl, are you?” 

Kirkley turned angrily, but Dorothy 
caught his hand and Jack called to him. 
“Rob,” she said, quietly, “what these 
men want to do thee must not interfere 
with. The rudeness is the affair of Noah 
Marquand when he returns. I will ask 
thee to take Dorothy at once to Aunt 
Tabitha’s room—she needs thee. I will 
attend to the rest.” 

Rob looked at her with quick com- 
prehension; she wanted Dorothy out of 
the way. A refugee was sacred under 
that roof. She would prove herself 
Noah Marquand’s daughter. 

As you command,” he said, simply. 
“Come, Dorothy.” 

“Now, Ike, you tackle the room you 
thought you saw the man in,” said the 
deputy. And the next instant the men 
and dogs had mounted the stairs and 
filed past Jack into the silent, moonlit 
room. 

The dogs sniffed about the floor in a 
desultory fashion, and showed their in- 
difference to the chase. 

“Strike a light, some one,” said the 
fellow called‘Ike. “I did see a light here 
—just a flicker of a candle for just a 
moment. Now look at the lay of this 
room! No one could leave it but through 
the glass door to the porch or here into 
the hall. The hall doors were both open, 
moonlight showing clear through. No 
one could have crossed that hall without 


being in our range. Now, where did 
that man go?” 

“Where did the candle go?” asked the 
deputy. ‘‘No sign of that, either.” 

Jack stood silent, while the blood- 
hounds ranged the room. Finally one of 
themi stretched itself at her feet—a pow- 
erful brute, that caused her a shudder of 
horror at the thought of the man only 
separated from them by the paneling of 
oak, and what it would mean if he had 
to pit his strength against theirs. 

The others soon vacated the room, 
where no slightest trace could be found 
of the fugitive. Ike, with the deputy, 
led one of the dogs to the living room, 
but met only disappointment. 

“That girl upstairs knows more than 
she is telling—a lot more!” decided Ike. 
“There’s a man here, whether anyone 
else in this house knows it or not. 
Chances are they don’t. Look at that 
rig she’s got on! Looks a lot like a 
Quaker dress, doesn't it? I tell you she 
is dressed for something special, and 
there’s a man in it—a man in it! She 
was scared sick when we led the dogs 
past her into that room. I never took 
my eyes off her.” 

“Well,” said the deputy, “them dogs 
are enough to scare most women— 
Quaker or any other sort.” 

“Shucks! She wasn’t scared for her- 
self—not for one minute. When one 
of them laid down beside her she didn’t 
mind him any more than a kitten. It 
was for some one else she was afraid, 
Jim. I’m damned if I don’t find out 
who it is! I'd ha’ won the office of 
sheriff myself instead of Kane if it 
hadn't been for Marquand, and I owe 
him one for that. If his daughter isn’t 
hiding a nigger in this house this minute 
she’s hiding something worse—some 
man who prefers the bedrooms to the 
parlor——” 

“Oh, vou’re away off!” said the dep- 
uty, impatiently. “Why, that girl——’” 

“That girl is as much of a woman as 
most girls,” said the other, doggedly. 
“And the man she’s hiding——” 

“Let up, can’t vou?” growled the dep- 
uty, opening and closing a closet door, 
and thus drowning the sound of a quick 
movement back of the panels. “How 
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could a man be there without the others 
knowing? J thought I saw that girl in 
the white dress alone in the garden just 
about the time you say you saw her 
with the man in that room. And there’s 
no sort of use in you trying to make me 
think she has a white sweetheart hidden 
there.” 

“Then it’s a black one, that’s all,” said 
the other, doggedly. “You can take 
your choice as to which you think it 
is. 

The two stepped out into the hall as 
a nervous hand flung open the hidden 
door in the pantry, and Jack’s stranger 
stood for a moment listening to the steps 
and voices sounding along the lower 
veranda and hall. The search had been 
given up, and the men were shuffling 
down the front steps. 

“Where’s the other dog?” asked the 
deputy, as they reached the lawn. 

“Oh, it’s still up in the room where 
the girl is,” said one of the men. “Ike’s 
gone after it. I guess he wants a chance 
to tackle her alone, anyway.” 

The words sounded clearly on the 
night, and were followed by an empty 
laugh from one of the men who, only 
by aid of the law, could ever have 
crossed the Marquand threshold. 

The speech and the laugh came up to 
Jack, still sitting there alone, rigid, 
listening, yet heeding no word of theirs. 
But the words also carried to that side 
entrance where the refugee stood. 

Swift as a grayhound, he mounted the 
back steps to the veranda. But once 
there, he took the wrong turn, and found 
himself on the opposite side of the cor- 
ridor from the room where she sat. 

But the other man reached there first, 
and his rough tones came to him as he 
crossed the hall. 

“T just come back for that dog, miss,” 
he said, insolently. “The deputy has 
called us off, and we have to give up. 
But I’m bound to tell you one fact: You 
may fool the rest, and you have; but you 
haven’t fooled Ike Denny a little bit. J 
know that man is here. He may be 
black or he may be white, but he’s here. 
Old Noah Marquand may fly high, 
but r 

It was then that Jack shrank back 


against the wall with a low cry of terror 
—of protest, of supplication. 

For a lithe, sinewy figure stood in 
the door facing her, and unseen by the 
baffled detective, who knew nothing of 
his proximity until he was seized by an 
arm certainly not disabled by the burn 
of the bullet he had mentioned. The 
man was lifted bodily, jerked through 
the open door to the veranda, and 
pitched recklessly over the railing almost 
on the heads of the group waiting below. 

“Oh, nothing can save thee now— 
nothing, nothing !” moaned the girl, who 
had rushed forward, and then crouched 
against the veranda rail, staring at the 
confusion below and noting the deputy’s 
quick rush for the stairs. “It is all over 
—over! Kill thyself—but never, never 
let them put hands onsthee !” 

A most strange smile of victory, yet 
of tenderness, touched his lip, and he 
rested his hand for an instant on her 
hair as she half knelt there. Then he 
stepped back as he saw Kirkley ap- 
proaching, startled by the wild yell of 
the man thrown to the lawn. 

But the suspect held up his hand for 
silence as the deputy rushed up the 
stairs and attempted to speak. 

“T tossed your man down there be- 
cause he insulted this lady by the same 
vile insinuation he made to you in the 
living room a few minutes ago. I know 
what it was—and you know. In future, 
try to find less brutal creatures to do 
your work, if the law allows them to 
speak to ladies.” 

“But you?” said the other. “Where 
did you come from? Who are you?” 

“T came from a smoke in the garden a 
little while ago, and heard that man’s 
remarks to you downstairs. I am Rich- 
ard Cardiff, of Baltimore. I refer you 
to Mr. Kirkley if you want further par- 
ticulars. Come, Miss Marquand; there 
is no need to be alarmed. The man has 
only broken his arm, when it should have 
been his neck.” 

But Jack heard nothing of his last 
words. When Rob Kirkley and Dor- 
othy rushed up the stairs she lay on the 
veranda in a dead faint—white as the 
satin in the antique wedding dress she 
wore. 
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V. 


“By the Lord Harry! Won't you go 
now?” demanded Rob Kirkley, next 
morning, as he tramped the garden walk 
and glowered at Mr. Cardiff, who leaned 
back on a bench, smoking contentedly, 
and showing little but amusement at the 
impatience of his friend. 

“Why should I, when the game is up? 
I have a good excuse now for staying 
over. Nat’s leg was lamed by the dep- 
uty’s bullet.” 

“Lamed! It’s nothing more serious 
than a cut finger would be! You know 
he’d be only too glad to take to the road 
if you would let him. The poor devil 
is just about scared to death.” 

“Um!” assented Mr. Cardiff. “But 
he’ll not die. And as for leaving, I can’t 
do that until I see our hostess. Did you 
not hear Miss Tabitha beg me at break- 
fast to remain, for their safety’s sake, 
until Friend Marquand’s return?” 

Rob halted, stared at him, and threw 
up his hands. 

“And you mean to do it?” 

“Why not? This is a pleasant corner 
of the world, and I tell you the game 
is up. That sheriff met me as Mr. Jen- 
kens ; the deputy as Mr. Cardiff. If they 
get together and compare notes—and 
they’ve no doubt done so ere this— 
what’s the use in me wearing out horse- 
flesh? I tell you the game is up, Rob. 
And I see now I was a fool to leave the 
plantation as I did. It never occurred 
to me that the clever Susanne would 
turn the tables on me like this. You see, 
if they do find me, and I have to go 
back, I can go now with a clear con- 
science, and with no awkward feeling of 
chivalry to interfere in the matter.” 

“You forget; I don’t see,” contra- 
dicted Rob. “You have not told me a 
confounded thing about the matter but 
that you and another man had a shoot- 
ing match, and that you lit out to keep 
from mixing up a woman in the case. 
I did not know the man’s name or any 
other facts in the case until I struck the 
news in the village. Lord! Dick, you 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather !” 

“Um! the facts,” repeated Dick. “But 


I happen to have some facts up my own 
sleeve. From that printed account, Mrs. 
Mintern could not identify the man in 
the affair. Do you see what that means? 
She does not intend to do so, neither 
does Captain Gleason—in which they 
both show their good sense. It’s our 
blessed Uncle Mintern, with his spasms 
of jealousy, who is back of the reward. 
You can wager all you own that Mrs. 
Susanne is not helping him any.” 

“I fail to see how that sort of a mix- 
up with your granduncle’s wife gives 
you license to establish yourself here as 
the guest of that wife’s second cousin,” 
blurted out Rob, hotly. “If Jack Mar- 
quand knew 

““Easy—easy, now!” said Mr. Cardiff, 
softly. “What’s the use of having 
friends if they can’t take you on trust 
occasionally? Don’t worry, Rob; I’ll get 
out of the mix-up—if I’m lucky.” 

“Lucky! But if the man should die?” 

‘Well, he fired the first shot. If the 
worst does happen, I should have to 
prove that much at least by the fair 
Susanne. Why won’t your Dorothy let 
me see her ?”’ 

“Who,” asked Rob, with exaggerated 
denseness—“your Aunt Susanne ?” 

“To the depths with Susanne! You 
know whom I mean. Can she be ill ?” 

“How do I know?” grumbled Rob. 
“Dorothy gives me no more informa- 
tion than she does you, but goes around 
looking wise and feeling important. 
Does Jack guess the truth?” 

“Not within a hundred miles of it, I 
am happy to say.” And Mr. Cardiff 
smiled oddly. 

“Then I’m up a stump,” confessed his 
friend. “When you were not to be seen, 
and she ordered me to clear out with 
Dorothy, I thought she had grasped the 
whole situation and meant to get you 
out of the sheriff’s reach. Queer things 
are told of how people have seemingly 
dropped off the face of the earth when 
they reach Noah Marquand’s boundaries, 
and I fancied she could have hidden you 
if she had been so disposed.” 

“Indeed!” remarked the other, with 
lukewarm interest. Rob stared at him 
sulkily for a bit, and then blurted out his 
impatience. 
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“Look here! I don’t know what your 
little game is; but you’ve got to count 
me in. If you can’t trust me, you can’t 
growl if I don’t trust you—do you see? 
If you refuse to take to the road, you 
can count on me planting myself right 
alongside till I see what you mean to do. 
I’m in a devil of a fog as it is.” 

“Sorry!” murmured Mr. Cardiff. 

“Sorry—the deuce! You’re nothing 
of the kind. You're fairly jubilant over 
something this morning, though what 
the deuce it is J can’t see. You look to 
me to be in a pretty bad muddle, if you 
only had sense enough to see it.” 

“Haven’t an atom,’ confessed Mr. 
Cardiff. “I’m only waiting to greet our 
hostess, and after a little talk I may see 
my way out.” 

“You'd better find your way out be- 
fore she finds out what started you on 
this trip,” suggested Rob, darkly. “You 
gay blades across the line have mighty 
little knowledge of Quaker rules of liv- 
ing. Your name mixed up with their 
Cousin Susanne would land you in their 


perdition mighty quick!” 

“Oh, it isn’t so badly mixed up.” But 
for the first time a definite shadow set- 
tled on Mr. Cardiff’s face, and he rose 


impatiently. “I wish to Heaven you’d 
quit your croaking,” he growled. 
“You’re bound to make things look their 
blackest.” 

“All right,” said his friend. “Put if 
they are anything less than inky you'd 
better confide in ‘yours truly. 

But Mr. Cardiff tossed aside his cigai 
and stalked dewn the garden path with- 
out deigning a reply. Rob stared after 
him a full minute, and then, with a ges- 
ture of decision, he wheeled, and started 
for the stables. 

“Where is Nat?” he asked, and that 
darky came tumbling joyfully out of the 
granary at sound of Kirkley’s voice. 

“Golly, but I is glad to see you, Mahs 
Kirkley!” he half whispered, after look- 
ing around carefully. “I’ve been a-wait- 
en’ fo’ jest this chance, I has! Mahs 
Dick has me scared a’most crazy with 
all his doen’s. Can't yo’ all get him 
away from heah, an’ out on the north 
end o’ this road?” 

“Not much use trying that,” confessed 


Mr. Kirkley. ‘And all we can do is to 
try and help him out if they do catch 
him. So I’m going to ask you some 
plain questions, Nat. Did you see that 
shooting ?” 

“Nary a sight! 
both.” 

“You heard the two shots? 
what ?” 

“Well, then the lady screeched—no, 
she screeched first, before the shots— 
just before. That was aftah Mahs Dick 
had gone through the arbah.” 

“What arbor ?” 

“The arbah at the side of the garden 
—the side where them saddle horses was 
tied.” 

“Ah! Whose?” 

“Mahs Dick ain’t tellen’ yeh about 
them ?”’ asked Nat. 

“No, he isn’t. The chances are that 
he’ll not until it’s too late to be of use 
to his friends who want to help him. 
That’s why I come to you.” 

“Well, honest Injun, Mahs Kirkley, / 
not knowen’ a thing about the shooten’-— 
an’ that’s a fact. Mahs Dick ain’t a-tellen’ 
me a word, an’ I ain’t a-asken’ nothen’. 
He jest come back a-walken’ sort 0’ 
brisk, an’ mount his horse an’ say, ‘Nat,’ 
he say, ‘I’m fo’ across the line, an’ I ain't 
a-goin’ to risk no steam cars; an’ you'd 
better go back to town.’ An’ I say, ‘Not 
unless yeh drive me back, Mahs Dick; 
yo’ sure need me one side tit> line same 
as the other.’ he -aiien’ me some 


But I heerd ‘em 


Then 


Then he 
sort 0’ fool—not a-meanen’ no harm by 
it—an’ said I could go along if my mare 
could keep up, an’ she could. Then we 
runs into you at that tavern fo’ break- 
fast, an’ yo’ says we’re travelen’ yo’ road, 
an’ yo’ know all the rest ‘cause yo’ ride 
with us. Yes, sah; yo’ seen all the rest 
only excepten’ the most ’portant part.” 

“And what was that?” 

““That’s when the fine lady heah meets 
him at that gate, an’ him not aimen’ to 
stop only fo hosses, an’ right off she 
speaks to him kn:> an’ soft, an’ she says, 
says she: ‘Light a.’ walk in!’ An’ in 
he walk, jest like a fly in a spider web. 
An’ heah we is with our feet tangled 
good, an’ me with two birdsket in my 
laig !”’ 


“Hum-m!? Mr. Kirkley was giving 
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little heed to the recital after they had 
left that arbor. “How did you happen 
to have the horses ready for the journey, 
and your master’s portmanteau ?” 

“Ain’t yo’ hearen’ "bout his leetle fly 
around with Mahs Mintern?” asked Nat, 
in surprise. ‘‘No, I reckon he ain’t had 
chance to tell yo’ all that. Well, that 
house party a-breaken’ up, an’ Mahs 
Dick aimen’ to start fo’ the city in the 
mornen’—everybody else done gone but 
him an’ Captain Gleason. An’ then that 
night somethen’ happen to put Mahs 
Mintern in a rage with Mahs Dick. I 
heard their voices ’most ‘leven o’clock— 
‘cause I was talken’ with Phebe under 
the library window, an’ we _ thought 
everybody else gone to bed. An’ then 
Mahs Dick walk out o’ that doah good 
an’ mad, an’ I heah him say, ‘Yo’ wrong, 
Unc’ Mintern—yo’ dead wrong! But 
I’m goen’ jest the same.’ An’ then he 
whistles fo’ me, an’ tells me we goen’ to 
hit the road right then, an’ to pack an’ 
saddle. Well, I all done packed, so I 
broke fo’ the stable. Mahs Dick nevah 
go back in the house at all—jest tramp 
the lane till I tell him things is ready. 
Then we gets into the saddles, an’ heads 
fo’ the east.” 

“The east?” 

“Um,” assented Nat. ‘We go two, 
three mile, when I happen to mention, 
kind o’ careless, how Mahs Mintern’s 
Steve ain’t no ways fitten’ to boss the 
stable, ‘cause thah’s two hosses still 
standen’ in the stalls with the saddles 
nevah tooken” off yet—an’ one o’ them 
a side saddle, that alles has to be girthed 
tight; an’ what yo’ think he do when I 
jest made mention o’ that ?” 

“Well, what?” 

“Mahs Dick stop dead in his tracks. 
He sot thah thinken’ a minute, an’ then 
he says, ‘Yo’ fool niggah, what yo’ been 
a-drinken’? Thah wa’nt no ladies out 
a-riden’, so thah wa’nt no side saddles 
on.’ But I p’intedly held to it that thah 
mwas a side saddle on the little black filly 
what makes such good time by spurts. 
Then he wheeled around an’ nevah left 
the lope till we was in sight o’ the Min- 
tern house again. Lights was all out, 
an’ he slowed up an’ rode on the grass 
at side o’ the lane as we come close. 


Then under the trees we sighted two 
hosses tied, an’ no one with them. Mahs 
Dick cussed right wicked as he gets 
down an’ han’s me his bridle, an’ stalks 
on right quiet toward the house. I ain't 
a-seein’ him no mo’ till I heah that 
squak o’ the woman, an’ then the two 
shots. An’ aftah that we jest hits the 
road, an’ keep a-comen’.” 

“And that is all you know?” 

“Every Gord’s blessed word! An’ I 
wouldn’t ha’ been tellen’ that ’cepten’ fo’ 
that sheriff shooten’ me las’ night. 
Some ways Mahs Dick bluff them off, 
but they’ll come back—certain suah !— 
unless yo’ all can get him to clear out 
o’ heah on a double-quick. That’s why 
I’m a-tellen’ yo’ all, in hopes yo’ can 
Fo’ Gord’s sake, who dat?” 

A carriage was driving up the avenue 
of cedars; not a private conveyance, but 
a rather dingy-looking affair, such as 
was for hire at the railway station, ten 
miles across the country. A rather plump 
little lady, with a profusion of fluffy, 
light hair, lounged back on the cushions 
wearily, and turned her head to speak to 
the colored maid as the carriage wheeled 
into the lawn drive. 

“If it ain’t her own self, I’m a coon!” 
gasped Nat. 

“Herself! What do you mean?” 

“Mrs. Mintern—her own self! Good 
Lord! her a-folleren’ Mahs Dick! If 
his Unc’ Peter Mintern don’t shoot him 
dead fo’ certain this time, I’m a ghost!” 


VI. 


“He has asked three times to speak 
with you, Jack, and I am at my wits’ end 
for further excuses.” 

Jack, lounging in her room, stared out 
across the garden and pretended not to 
hear. 

“And to faint—just once in your life 
—is not such a terrible thing, lady mine. 
You need not be ashamed that he saw 
you; you never did look so handsome. 
To faint prettily is thought quite a fine 
lady trick these days.” 

“I am no fine lady,” declared Jack, 
“and I want to know none of their tricks. 
What is it the man wants to say to me?” 

“How can I tell what a handsome man 
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wants to say toapretty girl? But if any 
man threw another from the roof for 
my sake, I suppose he’d expect me to 
have something to say—at least, he’d 
expect me to be civil. Aunt Tabitha has 
asked him to stay until your father comes 
home, so you might as well see him first 
as last. He is talking with Rob in the 
garden—no, there he is on the veranda. 
Jack, won’t you be civil ?” 

What Jack might have said to this last 
entreaty was driven away by a sup- 
pressed shriek from Dorothy. 

“Jack, as sure as I’m a sinner, there’s 
your kidnaped cousin, Susanne!” 

Jack fairly reeled from the couch to 
the window. All she could see was the 
carriage cover as it rolled along the ave- 
nue toward the entrance to the lawn. 

“Thee is sure?” she gasped. “Go 
greet her for me; and—and tell him 
to come to me, at once, in the dining 
room.” ; 

“Friend Cardiff ?” asked Dorothy, de- 
lighted. 


“Mr. Cardiff—yes. Say nothing to 


her of his presence here—not yet. Go— 
go quickly !” 

“At last I have my heart’s desire,” 
cried Dorothy, dancing toward the door. 
“T wanted you in the city, to beat her 


at her own game. But it is quite as 
well if she comes to the country, so long 
as the men are here.” 

She whisked out of the room, paused 
an instant to speak to Mr. Cardiff on 
the veranda, and then slackened her 
jubilant steps to a more stately gait— 
one befitting a mistress of ceremonies, 
about to welcome the belle and toast of 
a season. 

Jack was leaning against the casement 
of the window, a great fear in her eyes, 
as Cardiff entered the room and closed 
the door behind him. 

“You are willing to speak to me?” 

“She has come—my Cousin Susanne!” 

She looked quite as much like fainting 
as she had the evening on the veranda. 

“Tt can no longer be hidden; she will 
tell them all.” 

“T think not,” said Mr. Cardiff, quiet- 
ly. “I did Mrs. Mintern a favor once— 
a trifle, yet she may remember. If you 
will be so good as to let me have a few 


words alone with her, I think—I am 
quite certain—she will be our—my 
friend.” 

“Thee dares to risk—that ?” 

“It is no more risk than to make a 
dash and take to the road—not so much, 
believe me. I could tell you why; I 
meant to tell you this morning. But 
they are coming, and there is no time. 
Only trust me a little longer.” 

She turned and looked at him, and 
again the quick flush touched her face, 
and only deepened as she tried to sup- 
press it. Her anger at her own weak- 
ness was so intense that she felt she half 
hated the man for his daring—his smil- 
ing certainty that his plausible words 
could win whom he would to his cause. 
She felt as she had felt at the tea table 
last night, when he fascinated the others 
and left her a paling, flushing creature 
—half afraid, and wholly resentful. 

Trust him after last night—after 

“Tt is no question of me trusting thee 
now,” she said, coldly. “It is only a 
question of thy own safety; and it is for 
thee to decide. Thee can wait for my 
cousin in the parlor.” 

She moved toward the door, her head 
up and her face turned away. He should 
not fancy for one moment that she cared 
more for his safety than she did for the 
black man whom the deputy had hurt. 
Of course, she never had cared more— 
and yet 

She met Mrs. Susanne Mintern on the 
veranda steps, and greeted her with her 
usual quiet courtesy; while that lady— 
to Dorothy’s extreme delight—stared in 
amazement at the slender figure in the 
gray Quaker dress. 

“T vow, Cousin Jack, you have grown, 
at least!” she laughed. “Gracious! you 
are taller than I, and quite a woman! 
But why does Cousin Noah not find 
prettier things than this for you?” And 
she touched the sleeve of Jack’s dress 
teasingly. “It makes you look like your 
own Aunt Tabitha for  sedateness. 
Where is she? And where is Cousin 
Noah? I have instant need of him to 
help me with Peter Mintern. My near- 
est male relative is the one I need to 
quiet his fits this time.” 

“Fits?” giggled Dorothy, who was 
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divided in her delight between Susanne’s 
frankness and Jack’s wonder at this lat- 
est advent from the world of fashion. 

“Fits? Worse than that, my dear. 
This time they are convulsions! He was 
jealous enough in Philadelphia—you all 
saw it. But just guess what his latest 
craziness is. Unless I describe or name 
the wretch who shot Captain Gleason, 
he will separate from me! The truth is, 
Jack, he has separated from me—for the 
twentieth time in three years. But this 
time he is in a really frantic temper. 
Now do you guess,” she added, as she 
sank down on a settee of the veranda, 
and flung her gloves and her scent bot- 
tle and her wrist bag beside her em- 
phatically—“do you guess what has 
driven me here?” 

“Driven thee?” faltered her cousin. 

“Just that! If I went to the town 
house he would rave if I saw people— 
and I should die if I was in reach of 
them and could not see them! He would 


have my every step watched there until 
I should feel haunted, he is so-set on 
learning who that man is—as if I knew! 


But if he hears I have buried myself 
here in the country he will know I am 
deadly serious, and can't possibly be 
flirting. Then, in a week or two—with 
Cousin Noah to help persuade me—I 
may consent to forgive the Honorable 
Peter his uncalled-for cruelties.” 

She lifted a dot of a lace handkerchief 
to her eyes with her finger tips, sniffed 
a little, and then laughed gayly. 

“Oh, it will work, Jack! Don’t look 
so horrified. It will work beautifully. 
It’s no trick to manage men, even your 
own husband, when you know how.” 

Dorothy laughed with her, but Jack 
regarded her with perplexity. Was this 
the woman he had just said would per- 
haps remember a favor once done her? 
How could this thistle-down of a crea- 
ture remember any duty? 

“T did not mean to look horrified,” 
she said, quietly. “Will thee come within 
until a room is arranged for thee? “In a 
few minutes I will come for thee.” 

“How ceremonious!” laughed Su- 
sanne. “It is that Quaker gray makes 
such a demure mouse of you, Jack.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Jack, as she 


opened the door of the living room for 
her cousin. ‘Dorothy, I shall have need 
of thee.” 

Then the door closed on Mistress 
Mintern, and she cast a glance from the 
window to where Mr. Kirkley lingered 
on the lawn. He was a good-looking 
young fellow—rather young, of course, 
but in a dreary exile of this sort any 
kind of a man was worth cultivating. 

She crossed to the mirror over the 
mantel, flecked some dust from her hat, 
smoothed her hair with tender little pats, 
and gave a gurgling cry of terror at 
sight of a man’s face over her shoulder. 

He had risen from a seat by the chim- 
ney, and as he walked slowly toward 
her she retreated in white-faced terror. 

“For Heaven’s sake—Dick!” she ex- 
claimed, and stood trembling. All her 
audacity, all her little coquettish airs 
were gone as she stood there swallow- 
ing, and half gasping for breath. “What 
—why in all the universe have you come 
here?” 

“T might echo that question had I not 
just heard you explain on the veranda 
why you have come,” he replied, grimly. 
“TI stopped for a horse, but I’m going to 
stay until Mr. Marquand returns. So 
if you fear your husband trailing you 
to find a certain man, perhaps it would 
be as wise for your call here to be of the 
briefest.” 

“Oh-h-h!” <A slight rising inflexion 
gave a tantalizing cadence to the pro- 
longed vowel, as Mistress Mintern half 
closed her eyes and regarded him in a 
shrewd, significant way. “‘You are wait- 
ing for Noah Marquand, but you took 
care to come visiting when he was away. 
So this is why ordinary amusements 
could no longer interest you on the 
plantation—you wanted rarer game to 
stalk? A Quakeress! Lord! Dick, this 
is the richest joke of the season! If only 
it were safe to tell of it!” 

“Fortunately it may occur to you that 
it is not safe,” remarked Mr. Cardiff. 
“I would suggest that you tell as little 


.as you know of anything for some time 


to come.” 

“Are you threatening me?” 

“Of course not. But I got out of your 
way once—took to the pike and rode 
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like the devil just to get away—and I 
warn you I shan’t do it again. I’m 
here first, Susanne, and I’m here to 
stay.” 

The door opened, and Jack looked 
from one to the other questioningly ; 
their voices had reached her, but not the 
words. Mr. Cardiff was regarding Su- 
sanne with a peculiar expression—not at 
all that of a suppliant. And it took all 
of Mrs. Mintern’s social training to 
gather her wits for the emergency. 

“What a surprise to find Dick Car- 
diff here!’ she remarked, as carelessly 
as might be. “You know, of course, his 
relationship to my husband? Quite a 
family party we will be. And your 
neighbor, Mr. Kirkley, whom I just 
met, is quite an acquisition. Even a 
Quaker farm can’t be very dull with 
so many worldly folk here. Ready for 
me, Jack? I’m frightfully dusty.” 

Then Mr. Cardiff held open the door 
as she swept past, and Jack avoided his 
eyes and ignored his low bow as she 
followed. 


Some way he had won Susanne to his 
cause; but, much as Jack might be 
amazed, she did not mean to betray the 
slightest interest as to how it had been 
accomplished. 


VIL. 


How that day of Susanne’s arrival 
passed, Jack Marquand could never re- 
call clearly. The night and the morning 
had been filled with wonderful illumi- 
nated moments and startling shocks of 
feeling, under all of which she was 
forced to appear calm, unmoved—an 
unemotional Quakeress. Yet every fiber 
of her being throbbed hot with dread, 
with anger, and with a strange wonder 
at herself that the dominant idea of 
saving the man should intensify, instead 
of diminishing, after her knowledge of 
his plausible acting to everyone—even 
to herself in the garden. 

She recalled what Dorothy had told 


her of the play-acting heroes of the. 


theaters, of their counterfeiting the emo- 
tions they did not feel, and her face 
flushed hotly as she recalled how, for 
one brief moment, his pretense had ap- 


pealed to her in an answering thrill so 
new, so strange, so wonderfully—dare 
she even to herself say ?—wonderfully 
sweet. 

She did not say it—she did not even 
dare think it. But that great radiance 
of the heart spoke for her, under all 
her outward self-control, under all her 
mocking impatience with herself, with 
him. 

Could acting such as Dorothy told of 
cause a man’s face to pale as his had 
paled in the moonlight when he had so 
boldly dared to claim her as the one 
woman? Yet had he not lied to every- 
one else about almost everything, and 
carried so well the manners of truth 
that no one doubted—no one? 

She herself was at times almost con- 
vinced as she listened to his easy eva- 
sions, and heard him put aside queries 
causing her own heart to stand still with 
dread lest by some forgotten thing he 
stand confounded before them all. Had 
his words to her in the garden been lies 
like the rest? 

Many slaves—more than she could 
count—had come that trail in the last 
few years. Twice there had been women 
who looked entirely white; one had 
bright, blond hair, and a complexion of 
milk and roses, but she was a slave for 
all that, and fleeing from a dreaded 
master. 

Jack remembered that her father had 
seemed very sorrowful over that case; 
it appeared that the more white blood 
the more sad was the situation. She 
told herself that this man, not only white 
but of unusual education, was, even 
though born in slavery, a man whom 
her father would have met as a man— 
one whom she had done no wrong in 
helping; yet 

Hedged in as she was from knowledge 
of the world, no discussions had ever 
reached her of that impassable color line 
between the races. Nothing had ever 
occurred in her life to make her think of 
it, until a wild primal emotion had 
throbbed for one instant through her 
heart in response to his avowal and 
appeal under the cedars. 

And then! She knew her father’s 
wide philosophy would have recognized 
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in him a man and a brother, but—— 
She grew rigid with terror, and cowered 
from herself as she said, over and over, 
lest she forget it for an instant: “A 
slave! A slave! A slave!” 

She was striving to bury all the 
Quakerish idea of the equality of man 
under the code of the more worldly 
creed, that the latter might serve as a 
safeguard against the subtle, mesmeric 
bonds he had flung about her in return 
for the freedom she was helping him to. 

“Now do vou wonder that they call 
him ‘Beau Cardiff’?” demanded Dor- 
othy, who was scorching her pretty fin- 
gers-with a hot poker in the endeavor 
to arrange ringlets as irresistible as 
Susanne’s fluffy tresses. “Rob is fine; 
but he can't compare in quality airs with 
the Honorable Richard Cardiff. Look 
at Mrs. Mintern with him on the lawn. 
I heard she set her cap for him in Balti- 
more and failed. It does not look as if 
she is failing now.” 

Jack glanced where Dorothy pointed, 
and set her teeth grimly for an instant. 

From a garden seat, Susanne was 


laughing up into Cardiff's face in a 


strangely tantalizing manner. He had 
just joined her, and stood a few paces 
off, leaning against a vine trellis and 
looking down at her with an unmistak- 
able frown on the face Dorothy had de- 
clared so handsome. He held a slender 
switch in his hand, and threshed his 
riding boot with it impatiently. His 
manner had no longer the easy suavity 
heretofore distinguishing him even when 
compared with the elegant Kirkley. 

His words were evidently not many, 
but his manner suggested anger, and 
Susanne’s tantalizing laugh sounded 
clear as she leaned back on the garden 
seat and looked up at him. Then he 
tossed away the switch and turned to- 
ward the house, as if ending the con- 
versation. 

“Why can’t you answer, Dick?” she 
called after him, and laughed again when 
he walked on without looking at her. 

Then Rob Kirkley joined her, and 
they sauntered together into the garden, 
where Jack had pruned roses the day be- 
fore. Could it be only a day ago? As 
she stared out on the green lawn it 


, 


seemed many days and many nights had 
passed since then; at least, she had lived 
a long, long time. 

That he had won Susanne to his cause, 
as he had won all else, was not so strange 
a thing, perhaps ; but a dull anger flamed 
in her at sight of that strangely intimate 
attitude. The fact that he was angry 
with Mrs. Mintern only made it appear 
so much more strange. 

All through the dinner at noon she 
had felt her blood tingle at Susanne’s 
gay comradeship with him. His atti- 
tude had been above reproach to Peter 
Mintern’s wife. Tabitha gave him more 
than one look of commendation for his 
careful courtesy to Mrs. Mintern, de- 
spite Susanne’s careless appeal on all 
questions to “‘Dick”’ and to “Dick” again. 
The worldly ways acquired by their kins- 
woman were cause of wonder to Tabitha, 
and she was thankful that the only actual 
stranger at the table was Peter Min- 
tern’s nephew. 

But during that one little meeting with 
her on the lawn he had not been distant 
in manner, or ceremonious. He had 
been most curt—even rude; and Dor- 
othy, from the wisdom of her worldly 
experience, volunteered the information 
that only a woman in whom a man is 
interested has power to irritate him 
much, At which Jack grew at once 
remindful that Susanne was her kins- 
woman and guest; also that she was 
married. 

Whereupon Dorothy put her tongue 
in her cheek and smiled, and then 
begged Jack to put on the white satin 
dress once more, that Susanne might see 
how handsome she looked. And then, 
her curls being to her liking, and Jack’s 
scorn for white satin dresses being forci- 
bly expressed, she fled from the wrath 
of it and joined the others at the tea 
table, where Tabitha was waiting for 
Jack. And while they waited, Dorothy 
began with renewed ardor the questions 
of the sensation at Bayside, from which 
subject Mrs. Mintern had once fled to 
the garden. 

After a little hesitation, Jack went 
down and took her place at the table. 
She would have infinitely preferred do- 
ing without tea to meeting again the 
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eyes of Susanne or Dick Cardiff, and 
be included in any silent compact with 
the two after that scene between them 
in the garden. Thus she was doubly 
thankful to Dorothy for some leading 
question of the kidnaping, requiring 
the attention of Susanne as she joined 
them. 

“But the paper said you were pros- 
trated by the shock—not able to discuss 
the awful affair,’ said Dorothy, regard- 
ing Mrs. Mintern with much specula- 
tion. ‘How did you ever, ever pluck up 
courage for the journey ?” 

“Oh, the journey was not so long— 
only four hours on the cars from Balti- 
more. I was glad to get away in the 
hope of forgetting the subject, but it 
seems useless.” 

Her voice suggested that she was 
either wearied or bored, for Dorothy 
had already presented a long list of 
curious questions concerning the inci- 
dent, and Rob Kirkley was not far be- 
hind. It gave him great pleasure to 
watch the two leading characters, espe- 
cially Dick, affect indifference to the 
facts as related by Nat, and accept the 
newspaper history as corroborated by 
Mrs. Mintern, who was outwardly care- 
less, but inwardly furious at Dick’s slight 
little smile when a question from Dor- 
othy would at times make replies ex- 
cessively awkward. 

Not that Susanne had any objection 
to embellishing romances for the enter- 
tainment of her Quaker relatives, but 
this particular romance—and with Mr. 
Cardiff observing her with eyes half 
closed and smiling—was enough to test 
the temper and the wits of any daughter 
of Eve, however wise. 

“But, Susanne, if the moon shone and 
it was in the second quarter, it is strange 
thee could guess nothing of the man’s 
size or age, or even color,” remarked 
Tabitha, placidly. “It is not so strange 
that Peter insisted that thee should try.” 

“How could I tell when I fell in a 
faint ?” asked: Susanne. 

“But his voice—not even that did tell 
thee anything?” 

“Only to keep quiet.” 

“Maybe the man only wanted to rob 
the house?” suggested Dorothy. 


“Captain Gleason thought not; be- 
cause of the horses found saddled and 
other reasons. I’ve no opinion.” 

“Well, it’s as soul-stirring as our ad- 
venture here last night,” decided Doro- 
thy. “Did you know the sheriff mis- 
took Mr. Cardiff for a runaway white 
slave? Oh, we had exciting times for a 
few minutes. I have not gotten over the 
thrill of it yet.” 

“Tt was an awful thing to happen to 
a guest of ours,” said Tabitha, severely. 
“T pray that it does not get abroad.” 

Jack’s watchful eyes turned quickly to 
Susanne, but that lady was only mildly 
amused. 

“You’ve been taken or wanted for a 
good many things in your time, Dick,” 
she remarked, meaningly, “but that sort 
of runaway is a new one. By the way,” 
she added, as she noticed Jack’s alert, 
questioning look, “what did bring you 
across the line? A pretty girl on this 
side? I should think your rent roll 
would insure to you victories enough at 
home.” 

“Oh, a man may have a hope of find- 
ing new territory where rent rolls do not 
count,” he returned, glancing at Jack. 

Susanne intercepted the glance and 
opened her eyes in annoyed comprehen- 
sion ; the thing she had taunted him with 
as a jest on finding him there, had per- 
haps real foundation; in fact, he was all 
eyes for the overgrown schoolgirl—he, 
Beau Cardiff, whom half the girls and 
matrons, too, had intrigued for. She 
shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 

“Never think it, Dick!” she said, 
easily. “Rent rolls always count. If you 
want to beat the other man’s time (and 
there’s always another man) you must 
have the most money. It’s the deciding 
vote with even the most unsophisticated 
maid—isn’t it, girls?” 

Dorothy protested to the contrary, but 
Jack was busy serving spiced peaches, 
and cutting cake in disapproving silence. 
It was well enough for Susanne to re- 
member a favor and help shield the man, 
but this converse in the very free, even 
intimate, manner was certainly uncalled 
for; and she ignored the appeal. 

“T’ve a most heartfelt interest in hav- 
ing this thing decided,” Kirkley insisted. 











“My governor sent me word that it was 
time for me to come home, settle down 
and get married. I’ve obeyed part of 
the command, and if I manage the rest 
I’d like to know how I am to be sure 
if it’s myself the girl marries, or the 
governor's acres.” 

“Then do as Dick suggests—find a 
territory where no one knows you have 
a share of the acres. You'll get a girl, 
of course, but she’s likely to be a kitchen 
maid. This is not the romantic age 
when high born maids step down to the 
lad who has only a love song to offer.” 

“Must we accept your personal view 
for that of the sex?” queried Cardiff. 

He appeared always to have the power 
to irritate her with the most casual of 
remarks, and she shot an exaggeratedly 
indifferent glance at him. 

“Oh, you'll discover how many share 
the view if you really ever start the 
search with only a love song to sing ; and 
if you want to be quite certain, Dick, 
you'd better travel on foot instead of 
horseback, and leave your servant be- 
hind. Then, with only your face for 
your fortune, we’ll see what you bring 
back.” 

He regarded her with an amused, 
speculative stare, and then, after a mo- 
ment, smiled and made her a mocking 
bow. 

“T have to thank you for the sugges- 
tion, Mrs. Mintern. Some day I may 
let you know the result of such an ex- 
periment.” 

“Will you wager?” she demanded. 
“T’ll put up any horse in the stable 
against your own.” 

“TI never wager when there is a wom- 
an involved,” he replied, carelessly ; 
“and this woman, you know, is to be the 
woman of all women.” 

“For a month, perhaps,” she said, 
shrugging her shoulders  derisively. 
“Who ever knew you to be constant 
longer ?” 

In the laugh at Cardiff, Jack rose 
abruptly. 

“T see Ezra on the lawn, Aunt Tabi- 
tha. I had best speak to him about the 
fences upon which they should have be- 
gun work this morning. I—I was en- 
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gaged then, but if thee will excuse 
a a 

She bent her head collectively to the 
others, and disappeared. Aunt Tabitha 
did not quite comprehend, for she looked 
questioningly over her spectacles in the 
direction she had gone. 

“Oh, it’s for me Jack would like to 
build fences, Aunt Tabitha,” said Su- 
sanne, laughingly. “She thinks my 
speech of wagers and of love affairs in- 
decorous. What—what shall you do to 
kill time if neither games nor the senti- 
ments may be discussed? Is there any 
other thing left for women on a farm?” 

“Jaqcynthia has her garden and her 
books and her needlework,” remarked 
Aunt Tabitha, placidly. “She has never 
found time hang heavily, I hope.” 

“Not this last day and night, I prom- 
ise you,” declared Dorothy. “Why, I 
am just back from the city, and Jack’s 
experiences last night would turn even 
me giddy—a big lot too giddy to re- 
member farm fences.” 

“T know something of fences myself,” 
observed Mr. Cardiff, rising. “I wonder 
if I could be of service to Miss Mar- 
quand ?” 

He heard Susanne’s light ripple of 
laughter as he crossed the veranda. 

“Trust Dick to always be able to be of 
service when there is a novelty in the 
case,” she said. “But, of course, as a 
Southron, it is against his code of gal- 
lantry to let a girl cross alone even the 
dusk of her own garden.” 

But Dorothy remarked the little note 
of vexation in her laughing words, and 
was jubilant accordingly. 

She had wanted Jack to win in the 
white dress, but if she was winning in 
spite of the Quaker gray, all the more of 
victory. 

The slight message to Ezra was given, 
and Jack sauntered on down the walk— 
unconscious of quiet steps following 
her. 

She had felt smothered in there by the 
weight of Susanne’s jests and pretenses. 
Never before had she known what 
nerves meant, but now she was frantic 
to get away from the laughing group 
and out into the evening air, where she 
could draw deep, deep breaths, though 
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ever conscious of a heartache that went 
deeper ; where she could stretch her arms 
wide, as though to ward off the shadows 
closing over her head—shadows more 
dense than the shadows of the night, for 
above her shone a few of the early stars 
in the blue-gray vault, and in the dusk 
of her life there would be no star’s light 
—not one !—not one! 

All at once the realization of what it 
would mean to her—all of her life— 
came to her with overwhelming force. 
Life could never be the same—never ! 

It would be desolate. Yet never be- 
fore had she even thought of what des- 
olation absolute could mean. Why had 
it all come to her like this—in a day and 
a night? She had never, in any dreams 
of hers, pictured life with anyone she 
had met. Then why—all in a moment 
like this—should a sense of loneliness 
sweep over her until it left her shaken 
with suppressed sobs there by the bench 
under the cedars? No longer a girl 
waiting for the future with its possible 
lover, but a woman grown old in a day, 
through a horror she must face and 
fight alone. 

She had sunk down on the bed of pine 
needles heaped by the winds between the 
tree trunk and the garden seat. 

The Quaker gray of subdued feelings 
had been set aside by the red blood of 
the Marquands. It was as she had said 
in jest only yesterday—when love's color 
came to her it might prove not the dainty 
pink glow of the poet’s fancy, but the 
band of crimson—the badge of tragedy 
and rebellion. 

The refugee halted there in the 
shadows for a moment as those sobs 
came to his ears, all the man in him 
longing to go forward, to lift her from 
the ground, to tell her. 

But back of him he heard a door open, 
and Susanne’s voice on the veranda; 
also Dorothy’s guitar giving out soft 
harmonies. 

“Where are you, Dick?” she called. 
“We are going to read plays. Bring 
Jack, and come in.” 

He stepped quickly into another path, 
and was thankful the moon had not yet 
risen. A few quick strjdes took him 
closer to the veranda. 


“Very well!” he called back. “I'll be 
in when I finish a cigar. But I’ve not 
found Miss Marquand.” 

Jack heard the words from where she 
knelt, and they brought her to her feet 
in terror. 

He had not found her—had he been 
sent to find her? If so, by what chance 
of fortune had he avoided the place 
where they had stood last night? 

She sped through an arbor—strong 
and alert now at the first note of dan- 
ger, at the dread thought that he might 
have chanced near her, that he might 
think—oh! he must be made to think 
any earthly thing but—the truth! 

Gone was the prostrate, wretched 
woman under the cedars, and in her 
stead a girl with flushed cheeks and 
nervous hands stood before a mirror and 
smeothed quickly her mass of dark hair 
—turned in the narrow band of a collar, 
and in its place folded a fichu of finest 
white silk mull, surplice fashion, across 
her bosom. In its folds one scarlet rose 
from a window jar echoed the scarlet 
of her lips, and a minute later she had 
sped down the stairs and entered the 
living room—a glowing picture with 
never a hint of life’s shadows flung 
across it. 

“Why, Jack!” breathed Dorothy, ec- 
statically. This was the Jack she wanted 
Cardiff and Mistress Mintern to see— 
this creature of form and color, not the 
gray mouse her cousin had called her 
numerous times during the day. 

There was nothing of the gray mouse 
about her now; the gray of the dress 
was only the background for the won- 
derful face above the white kerchief, and 
the wonderful eyes, with the new, half 
appealing, half defiant expression, be- 
wildering even Dorothy, who saw her 
suddenly from a new point of view. 

For the first time Jack Marquand 
looked to her altogether proud ; the pride 
gathered up because for the first time in 
her life Jack Marquand had a hurt to 
hide, a humiliation to put under foot. 

“Friend Cardiff went to seek thee 
Jack,” remarked Tabitha. 

“IT came from upstairs,’ answered 
Jack. “I brought thy knitting.” 

“T fear I shall leave all the work to 
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thee to-night. Last night strange doings 
caused me to lose sleep, and this evening 
I leave the company to thy care,” said 
Tabitha, rolling up the woolens Jack 
had brought. “Thee has thy embroidery 
or crewels to put in thy time with.” 

Susanne and Cardiff came in from the 
veranda, the latter pausing on the 
threshold and looking backward into the 
night. Out there somewhere in the 
shadows was the girl, the one girl—his 
wonderful Quaker maid; and he tossed 
his cigar across the veranda with a re- 
gretful sigh for the night left outside. 

Then he heard Susanne’s little, light 
laugh with the note of disdain in it. 

“Now you look like your own French 
grandmother, Jack,” she remarked, “the 
one in Aunt Mary’s parlor, framed in 
the ebony and gold.” 

“But I lack both the ebony and the 
gold,” returned Jack, as lightly. “The 
grandmother in the picture holds a gar- 
land of roses, and I—I have only the 
skeins of silk and knitting needles.” 

He had never heard her speak in that 
gay, careless manner; he had never be- 
fore seen her’ with her head thrown 
back, smiling defiance to smiling dis- 
dain; and he saw Mrs. Mintern open her 
eyes a trifle wider at the challenge. He 
felt something of Susanne’s own sur- 
prise when Jack looked carelessly past 
her cousin and let her eyes for the first 
time since he entered the house rest 
squarely, indifferently on his own face. 

“The skeins of silk are no less dainty 
in colors,” he said, crossing over to her, 
“and you lack not entirely the roses.” 

He motioned to the rose, crimson 
against the white mull, but his eyes met 
hers as he drew a chair beside her work- 
basket, and the roses in her cheeks deep- 
ened ever so slightly to give point to his 
words. 

Dorothy and Kirkley, tuning the 
guitar together, found each other's 
hands for a quick pressure of apprecia- 
tion; that is, Dorothy made the initial 
movement in her jubilation over Mr. 
Cardiff’s devoted attitude, and Rob was 
ever willing to second such overtures 
from her. 

“What is it to be, music or. plays?” 
asked Mrs. Mintern, seating herself in 


a great mahogany chair as on a throne. 
“IT am to be the audience. Will you 
two’”—to the couple with the guitar— 
“sing or read? Or will you two”— 
ironically, to the couple by the work- 
basket—“give us a dance?” 

She had no idea of a dance in that 
sedate household. The mere suggestion 
was made with the mischievous idea of 
shocking Jack back into the prim, gray 
Quakeress once more. But Jack had 
placed her hand to the plow to turn new 
furrows in her life, and dared not look 
back; instead she looked forward and 
up with a smile of concession. 

“Aunt Tabitha is out of hearing of 
the music, so it matters little which you 
choose—dancing or singing,” she said, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, but it is you who must dance!” 
cried Dorothy. “I will sing when my 
time comes, but I will play the Varsou- 
vienne first for you. We did not finish it 
yesterday. Mr. Cardiff broke our dance 


in two when he stopped at the gate; he 
must do penance.” 

“I shall be most happy if it means I 
may dance with Miss Marquand.” 


He 
had risen to his feet and was towering 
before her, while Susanne laughed, and 
Dorothy struck the first notes of her fa- 
vorite dance. 

“T am but an indifferent dancer, 
Jack; ‘Dorothy has been my 
teacher.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried that damsel, “and my 
teaching is slighted like that? I insist 
now on my pupil doing me credit; it is 
an old dance.” 

“Perhaps too old for Dick to know,” 
suggested Mrs. Mintern. “He only 
cares for novelties.” 

For one blank instant Jack stared at 
her cousin. Was Susanne attempting to 
cover a lack in his social training? Did 
his worldly knowledge stop at the door 
of a ballroom? Had he counted on her 
refusing when he seconded Dorothy’s 
suggestion? Had she blundered where 
she meant only to cover her own heart- 
ache? She glanced at him, and, seeing 
no dismay on his face, felt reassured. 

“My way may not be thy way,” she 
said, quietly, “but I know only one, and 
thee should be easy to teach.” 


” 


said 
only 
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Susanne laughed at that. 

“He will more likely teach you more 
steps than you could ever learn from 
Dorothy Starr,” she observed, and she 
refused to dance with Kirkley, that she 
might better watch the lesson. 

But her anticipated amusement failed 
to materialize, as the stately minuet-like 
measures were trod by Jack with as 
much of swaying grace, of delicate point, 
as if she had always breathed the air of 
ballrooms instead of the fields. After 
the first turn, her fear that he could not 
dance gave way to relief in the percep- 
tion that he could—most admirably— 
and the reaction lent an added glow to 
her cheeks and eyes; she was almost 
happy in comparison with that moment 
of dread; for the real Dick Cardiff 
would for a certainty know dancing well, 
if he knew no other thing. 

And the pretended Dick was no less 
talented. He held her finger tips or cir- 
cled lightly her slender waist in the turns 
of the dance, and bent his handsome 
head above her own with an air of def- 
erence no longer conducive to Mrs. Min- 
tern’s amusement. 

Because the girl spoke with the ortho- 
dox ‘‘thee” and “thou” and wore sober 
gray, should the man bend as if at a 
shrine? She was quite convinced that 
sober gray could cover as much of in- 
iquity as brocades. 

Twice Jack circled the room, alter- 
nately pacing and whirling to the meas- 
ures of the pretty dance, and laying her 
hand in his without a tremor. Then she 
had justified herself to herself, though 
she had stooped down, perhaps, to Su- 
sanne’s own methods to do it. And she 
made a little gesture of finality as they 
reached again the settee where the musi- 
cian was enthroned, and, swinging her- 
self from his light clasp, bent her head 
slightly and sank beside Dorothy. 

“Oh, I protest the lesson is not half 
learned,” he said, as he bowed before 
her. “T shall beg for rehearsals at some 
future time.” 

Future time! 


Back in her memory 
flashed his avowal of the day when he 
would come back to her—some time— 
somehow ! 

She raised clear eyes to his bravely, 


but smiled for the sake of the other eyes 
watching. 

“Most likely there will be no future 
rehearsals,” she said, with quiet mean- 
ing. “This little dance was for Dorothy. 
I shall acknowledge to it in meeting, 
shall be reproved by the elders, and 
shall promise never to dance again.” 

“Oh! We all protest at that,” cried 
Kirkley. “I, for one, have been envying 
Friend Cardiff—and waiting for my 
turn.” 

“Your turn will come to read the 
plays,” suggested Mrs. Mintern. ‘Jack 
can listen, and thus sin passively instead 
of actively; she will not need to confess 
for a proxy.” 

“No—for myself—when they are 
sins,” said her cousin. “And I am quite 
willing to listen if Friend Rob is willing 
to read. What shall it be?” 

The volume of plays lay on the table, 
and Kirkley stood beside her and turned 
the pages, admiring the steel engravings. 

“Here is the doleful tale of Juliet to 
make you weep, and here is the awful 
Macbeth to make you shudder, and here 
—ah! here is a picture of Forrest the 
great—I saw him in Washington City 
in this—the most magnificent Moor ‘one 
could imagine.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Mrs. Mintern, “it 
was awful. A jealous brute who smoth- 
ered his wife, though she deserved 
something horrid for marrying the 
wretch.” 

“He’s handsome in the picture,” ob- 
served Dorothy, “and, of course, though 
the Moor was dark, he was not like our 
negroes of this country.” 

“But he had been bought and sold; 
even though he had become a general,” 
returned Susanne. “So he was a slave, 
whether he was white or black.” 

Jack rose abruptly and crossed to the 
workbasket. 

“T can both work and listen,”’ she said, 
as she gathered up the silks and sampler 
frame. Her hands trembled and she 
kept her eyes averted. 

“But you lose half the story when 
you do not see the pictures,” protested 
Dorothy. ‘This one tells so much—see 
where he talks to the father, and Des- 
demona listens. I think I should have 
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listened, too, if he told such stories to 
me—and looked so much like a prince. 
Here below the picture it says: 


She loved him for the dangers he had passed. 
And Dick Cardiff, reading over Doro- 


thy’s shoulder, glanced up to meet 
Jack’s eyes, as he added: 


And he loved her that she did pity them. 


VIII. 


The next morning Mrs. Mintern had 
watched Jack leave on horseback for 
the far fences scon after the sun rose, 
and for once exerted herself to dress 
quickly, and throw a slipper at Phebe’s 
head because the little maid was not 
prepared for the toilet at that unheard-of 
hour and was sleeping when called. 

“Mh—h! Who did ever heah o’ her 
getten’ up at field hand time befo’?” she 
asked Nat, later, in their private con- 
ference down by the milk house. “She’s 
notionate enough at the best o’ times, 
but she certainly is wuss than evar 
these days. You scared ‘count o’ her 
meeten’ up with your mahstah heah? 
Shucks! yo’ all safe! Mahs Mintern is 
like enough to kill both o’ them, an’ sell 
me down South, when he finds us heah ; 
but he ain’t like to touch a har o’ you. 
No, sah! yo’ got no bad luck comen’— 
‘cept to lose me.” 

But little did her mistress consider 
the fears of the two slaves, as she leaned 
forward on the dressing table and scru- 
tinized her own face carefully, while 
Phebe brushed her hair until it shone 
like satin. 

She was comparing, point by point, 
her own equipment of feminine charms 
with those of that overgrown schoolgirl 
who, with scarcely a word or glance at 
Dick Cardiff, had yet held every thought 
of his the evening before. 

There was no doubt of that in Su- 
sanne’s mind. She was not deceived by 
his cleverness, by his small talk to the 
others, and his avoidance of pointed at- 
tention to the girl, who—Susanne could 
see—never addressed him, and scarcely 
lifted her eyes from her endless work of 
silks and patterns. 

No, it was the feeling in the air of all 


that was repressed between these two, 
for Susanne quickly discovered that 
Jack was quite aware of Cardiff’s feeling 
for herself. 

But Jack’s indifference was the one 
thing puzzling to her. Was that pre- 
tense, or was she honestly careless of 
the attention other women thought a 
mark of distinction? There was time 
enough for that to be investigated in 
other days; but just now—while Jack 
was away—she might get some definite 
word from Cardiff as to his intentions ; 
all the previous day she had striven in 
vain for such an interview. 

Phebe carried the message to Nat, and 
she and Nat exchanged solemn sighs 
and head shakings over it before it 
passed on and up to Mr. Cardiff. He, 
too, had caught sight of Jack Marquand 
with the rising sun on her face as she 
galloped past the south garden, and 
then on across the rolling meadows 
where the dandelions were gemming the 
early green. 

A fragment of song returned to him 
as the hoofbeats died away, and his 
eyes followed her: ‘Ride light, for my 
heart is under your feet, love.” 

He was conscious that the word in 
the song was “dance” light, instead of 
“ride” light; his heart was under her 
feet, wherever fortune carried her. How 
wildly proud she had been when she 
faced him the night before with bright 
eyes and defiant lips; daring him to 
fancy she had wept for one moment 
under the cedars—and, above all, had 
wept for him! Yet he knew—he knew 
—and his eyes were tender as though 
with tears when she rode from his sight 
through a belt of willows. 

“My Quaker maid!—my Quaker 
maid!” he whispered, softly. “It is the 
most cruel thing a man ever did to the 
one woman; but all my life shall make 
up for it.” 

With this self-consoling promise on 
his lips, he turned in answer to Nat’s 
knock at the door and received Mrs. 
Mintern’s message—in return for which 
Nat received language against which he 
shut the door and held on to the knob 
outside. 

“’Fore Gord, it’s no fault o’ mine, 
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Mahs Dick!” he protested. “I did say I 
reckoned you not awake yet. But no 
use in me lyen’ to that Phebe gal; so 
what am I to do? Ef yo’ all done listen 
yesterday to Mahs Kirkley an’ me—an’ 
clar out o’ this trap—you'd ’a been e 

“Clear out yourself, or I'll come to 
that door to you!” called Mr. Cardiff. 
Nat attempted again to protest, but as 
he heard steps cross the room he fled; 
and when his master reached the hall it 
was empty. 

When he entered the living room in 
answer to the note, he fancied it was also 
empty; and then from a_ high-backed 
chair by the fireplace Mrs. Mintern 
turned, and, regarding him with a much 
subdued manner, spoke with a little pre- 
liminary sigh. 

Susanne, in a réle of meekness, made 
him open his eyes slightly; and if there 
was an inclination to smile, she did not 
perceive it. 

“You may as well sit down, Dick,” 
she observed. “Jack has gone riding, 
and Dorothy has agreed to keep the 
others away from here while we have a 
little conversation ; yesterday it was not 
possible, but now—well, you realize, of 
course, that things can’t go on this 
way.” 

“This way?” 

“Oh, don’t pretend! You know what 
I mean. I am so much distracted over it 
all—really, Dick! Why, I scarcely slept 
last night for dread of what would hap- 
pen if Peter learned you were here. You 
must have some consideration; I have 
sent for you to urge that, and you must 
make some excuse and go away, for you 
never meant what you said yesterday— 
you surely intend to go.” 

“Have not changed my mind a par- 
ticle on that question, my dear lady,” he 
returned, coolly. ‘I have business here. 
I told you yesterday I rode out of your 
way once; I can’t do it this time.” 

“Is that girl the lodestar?” she de- 
manded, suddenly dropping her little air 
of appeal. “Don’t think I was blind last 
night. Are you on the trail for a pot 
of Quaker gold?” 

“T really have not an idea whether 
there is a penny in the pot, Susanne,” he 
confessed. ‘‘Few men would care.” 


“Ah! is it so bad as that?” she said, 
and smiled without mirth. “You'd bet- 
ter let it alone, Dick. Don’t forget that 
your uncle will certainly think it his duty 
to warn Noah Marquand—even if I 
should not interfere.” 

“You?” 

“After all, Jack’s my cousin—it 
might be my duty,” she said, watching 
him narrowly. 

“Since when have duties been so ap- 
pealing to you?” he asked. ‘And how is 
your guest, the captain?” 

Her face flushed angrily. 

“You’re a brute!’ she burst out. 
“You're a regular dog in the manger. 
And you’re wrong, too; there was no 
need to shoot the man—I never meant 
to go—I never did!” she repeated, vehe- 
mently. “You might have seen I only 


‘used him to keep the others off, or— 


jealous!” 

“Mm—m! his fitting out the yacht for 
a long cruise, and the meeting in the 
arbor, were to make which of them 
jealous ?” 

“T tell you, you’re wrong! The man 
did frighten me a little, and I did go 
there to talk; but—he—the man is a 
fool! I’ll never, never speak to him 
again! I’ve done with him!” 

“Because he failed?” asked Cardiff, 
smiling. 

“T said before that you were a brute!” 
she repeated. “If you had not been, you 
might have prevented it in other ways. 
You need not have shot the man to get 
rid of him.” 

“Oh!” and he smiled, grimly. “I 
might have helped you keep the other 
men off? Well, Susanne, I got the 
credit of it from your husband—so 
what’s the difference ?” 

“Peter’s a fool—and you're another !” 
she exclaimed, disgustedly. ‘Do you 
want to know why I left? No, I sup- 
pose not. But I'll tell you; maybe that 
will convince you! Peter is nursing the 
captain as if he were his own dearest 
brother, and that is not all. I—I had to 
tell that about the kidnaping. I had to 
tell something. But Peter never lets go 
for a moment of the notion that Captain 
Gleason perhaps saved my life and his 
honor. Oh! you needn’t largh—it’s aw- 
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ful! But when Peter almost drove me 
in to help nurse his benefactor, that was 


when we had the big quarrel; and he‘ 


wanted to separate, and I came here. 
He’s likely to follow, of course. I did 
not hide where I was going. He'll 
know I’m serious when I come to the 
Marquands. But he’s nursing Captain 
Gleason so that if the man is found the 
captain can identify him. He thinks I 
am shielding him, and that the dear 
captain is his one friend—so you see!” 

“Yes, I see you have made a nice 
muddle of things with your romances; 
and if Gleason should tell os 

“T told him I’d murder him if he 
did!” she exclaimed. “That was my 
good-by to the idiot.” 

“That’s a good way to get rid of him,” 
he remarked. “Do you suppose, Su- 
sanne, if there had not been a wholesome 
lot of money settled on you in your own 
right, that that pink-and-white rat 


39? 


would have risked so much? 

“Oh, you need not suppose there is 
no man who——” And then her petu- 
lance faded, and she looked at him stead- 
ily: “Did you and Peter quarrel the 


night before you left? Phebe told me.” 

“We did,” he said, quietly. 

“About me?” 

“Your husband can tell you the reason 
if he wishes you to know it.” 

“That is just what worries me. He 
has not mentioned it at all—never 
hinted at it. I know it was about me, 
and his silence means more than his 
words. Captain Gleason hates you—as 
he should—and the two together, if they 
should learn that you are here 4 

“You mean if they should know you 
are,” he corrected her. “I came first; 
you have your town house,” he added, 
suggestively, “‘and a host of friends to 
cheer your waiting days.” 

“T tell you I won’t—and I won’t—and 
I won’t!” she cried, vehemently. “You 
are the one to go. Jack would say so if 
she knew even that you and Peter had 
quarreled. Oh! you'll find that you 
have to study the proprieties with Jack 
Marquand, and you won't like that.” 

“You are scarcely a fair judge,” he 
returned, with a little irritating smile at 
which her face flushed angrily. 


“You seem very sure of yourself 
here,” she said, maliciously; “as usual, 
your rent roll commands attention. Ah!” 
—as his face flushed—‘‘you really fan- 
cied because she is of the country that 
rent rolls don’t count. But as I told 
you last night, they do, my dear boy. 
You’re handsome enough, Dick; but 
that won’t count with the Marquands. 
They have always married money— 
they’ve all got the Quaker thrift, and 
Jack will marry money or not marry. 
But that ought to make it easy for you,” 
she added, maliciously. 

“T don’t know that I want things 
made easy by that means,” he said, 
slowly, “though, of course, you mean 
the suggestion kindly.” 

“T’ll not have you sneer at me in that 
way, Dick,” she burst out, angrily. 
“You’re the only man who dares—and 
you know it! And I'll not leave you 
alone here with that girl—never! Let 
them follow me—let them find us here 
together. Let Peter Mintern get a di- 
vorce as he threatens. You'll be in it 
if he does. But I'll stay here—lI’ll stay 
here as long as you dare stay!” 

She was growing half hysterical with 
temper, and as she came closesto him 
with hand raised in wild emphasis, Mr. 
Cardiff suddenly took Mrs. Mintern by 
the shoulders and lifted her bodily into 
the chair she had vacated. 

“T’ll tell you what you'll do,” he said, 
quietly. “You'll receive’ a_ telegram 
from your husband to-day, and it will 
call you back to Baltimore, and—you’ll 
go r 

“T!”? She stared at him in breathless 
indignation. 

“You'll go! You are threatening to 
use influence with Mr. Marquand, which 
I can’t permit; it is not a fair fight. You 
let me alone, and T let you go free, Su- 
sanne, but if not I'll have to use rather 
unpleasant means.” 

“You mean you’ll—tell ?” 

“T mean that if you or your husband 
tries to incriminate me. I'll clear myself 
if I have to use Captain Gleason’s evi- 
dence to do it.” 

“Just as if he would give it!” 

“Well, he could make a choice in the 
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matter,” conceded Mr. Cardiff, ‘and 
also have choice of weapons.” 

“You mean you would fight him ?” 

“That is for you—and Captain Glea- 
son—to choose.” 

She stared into the dwindling flames 
of the morning’s fire for a space, while 
the man watched her quietly. A duel— 
for her! One man was enough to know 
what Dick and the capgain knew—each 
was a good shot—the question would be 
settled once for all when that was over 
—no one would be the wiser then; 
whichever one was left could prove noth- 
ing—it would not be so bad; and to be 
the cause of a real duel was more ro- 
mantic than a false kidnaping. It 
seemed really the best way out; but, of 
course—— 

“Susanne,” continued her adversary, 
after a long pause, “you will have to 
recollect one thing in your choice—both 
you and Captain Gleason. If he prefers 
to fight I shall arrange that Peter Min- 
tern shall know the rather peculiar cause 
of the meeting. No more blindfold 
games with me in it. You've just shown 
I’m beginning to 


me how risky it is. 
value my reputation, and I might as 
well begin now.” 

“Yes—by trying to ruin mine!” she re- 
torted. “A fine, manly, chivalrous thing 


to do! Oh, the girls who have made a 
hero of you should know this!” 

“No use,” he said, shaking his head 
and smiling at her. ‘No one is trying 
to hurt you in the least. When you get 
that telegram, you make excuses and go 
back to Baltimore. If you are sensible 
you will make up with your husband, 
and all will be as it should be. You 
have the game in your own hands, but 
you must decide right here and now 
what you are going to do with it.” 

Her eyes moved restlessly from one 
point to another on the floor, as if vainly 
seeking the way out of a trap, and then 
she raised them squarely to his. 

“You’re a brute, Dick Cardiff; and if 
it was not for hurting my own name I'd 
let Gleason kill you and love him all the 
rest of my life for it. I despise him now 
and you know it, but I could love him 
for that—just for killing you!” 

“Yes—I understand,” he said, sym- 


pathetically. “Shall I send the tele- 


399 
, gram: ; 


“Yes, you may send it,” she replied, 
angrily. “I wish it was an order for 
your coffin, Dick Cardifft I would cover 
miles on my knees to see you put under- 
ground!” 

She had her hand on the knob as she 
spoke, and unconsciously had opened the 
door a trifle. He made a little gesture 
of indifference, bowed slightly, and 
passed through the other door to the ve- 
randa, leaving her standing there rigid 
with fury—helpless in her own trap. 

She stood there for several minutes, 
her hand on the door; but her back to it 
as she watched her adversary cross the 
lawn toward the stables, striving— 
striving with all her might—to think of 
some move in the game by which she 
might even now checkmate him. 

And neither of them had seen the girl 
in the riding habit who had stood an in- 
stant in the hall just outside that slightly 
open door, whose own hand holding a 
telegram had been outstretched to open 
the door wider when Susanne’s words, 
“T wish it was an order for your coffin, 
Dick Cardiff—I would cover miles on 
my knees to see you put underground!” 
had come to her ears with stunning 
force. 

Dick Cardiff! Susanne had called 
him that in tones of concentrated fury. 
Susanne! Then he was Dick Cardiff! 
Like a flash the whole truth came to her 
—this was the man! All Dorothy’s wild 
romances ranged back into her mind— 
her theory that Dick Cardiff was the one 
gallant not at Mrs. Mintern’s feet! 

She turned dizzily and grasped for the 
oak railings of the staircase, up which 
she crept like a criminal, lest they hear 
her. 

Ah! but he was at her feet; it was he 
who had been the hero of that adventure 
at Bayside; it was for that he had rid- 
den like a runaway across the line! 

She could read the whole shameful 
story now. Susanne had used _ her 
father’s house as a rendezvous to meet 
the man who had shot another one for 
her sake—that was how the bullet burn 
had touched his wrist. And he had 
pretended to be a runaway slave—will- 
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ing to pretend anything, even love for 
herself, if by that pretense he could re- 
main there, unsuspected, to wait for the 
woman who was to follow him. 

They had quarreled about something 
and Susanne had wished him dead; but 
what—what did that matter? 

The barrier between them before had 
seemed to her aching girl’s heart a thing 
tragic, awful, insurmountable ; yet above 
and beyond all that had been the iilu- 
mination of a life, the tragedy of it. The 
absolute sacrifice demanded had in a 
way strengthened her with a sort of ex- 
altation to meet demands required of 
her; but this 

It was mean, low, disgraceful! A 
degrading intrigue with his uncle’s wife, 
and his shameful use of her help to con- 
tinue it. Fool! Fool! 

She flung herself on her bed, face 
downward; sick, shuddering with dis- 
gust of them both, of herself, and, above 
all, for this ache in her heart which all 
her scorn could not smother. 

She lost all idea of time as she lay 
there. No one came near her. No one 
had known of her return. On meeting 
a man with a telegram for Mrs. Min- 
tern she had cut short her visit to the 
fence building, taken the message, and 
had ridden across the fields straight 
home. Her nag had walked into her 
own stall, and Jack had gone as directly 
to Susanne’s room, when she _ was 
checked in the hall by Susanne’s voice, 
and after that—chaos! 

She heard light steps and lighter 
laughter on the veranda and the lawn 
below. Dorothy and Rob were taking 
Mrs. Mintern for a drive over the coun- 
try. She heard Dorothy call to Tabitha 
that maybe they would find Jack in their 
travels, and she crowded deeper into the 
pillows, and was thankful—thankful 
that no one knew she was home. 

She had not heard his voice among the 
others, but supposed that he was at his 
lady’s chariot wheels, waiting for the 
moment when she might smile again. 

Then, after long hours of fruitless 
thinking, she heard the field bell rung 
for the men on the farther plantations, 
and realized that the noon hour was 
near, and—the wanderers. 


She must meet them some way. For 
a little longer she must make pretense, 
and dared not consider her own feel- 
ings. She had been left in charge by 
Noah Marquand, and no family disgrace 
must go abroad from his house. So 
long as Dorothy and Rob were there no 
unpleasant scene must be allowed; but 
privately she would tell Susanne. 

And then as she arose from the bed 
an envelope slipped to the floor—Su- 
sanne’s telegram—the one she had rid- 
den so fast to deliver, had held in her 
hand as she walked away from that 
door, and had forgotten utterly. 

She stared at it in dismay. In the 
light of these late, awful revelations it 
could mean but one thing; it must be, it 
could only be from the husband! Who 
else would follow her with telegrams ? 

Jack’s heart stood still as she thought 
of one thing it might mean. No tele- 
gram had ever reached the house of the 
Marquands except to announce a death; 
and if it came from the husband, might 
it not announce the same thing—the 
death of the man who had saved Su- 
sanne from disgrace—whom Dick Car- 
diff had shot? And if—if the worst had 
come, Dick Cardiff was a murderer! 

“Oh, he must go now; he must go— 
must go!” she breathed incoherently, 
as she cast aside the riding dress and 
found hurriedly the Quaker gray of Su- 
sanne’s derision. With trembling hands 
she fastened it, listening each instant for 
the return of the wheels. 

But none came. She descended the 
stairs quietly; no one knew she was in 
the house, and she wished to avoid all 
the little household affairs for which 
Aunt Tabitha would want her attention, 
all the questions apart from the one 
great question, until Susanne’s return— 
until the worst should be known, the 
awful thing by which the supreme hor- 
ror should be added to those awful days 
and nights. 

She held the telegram in her hand and 
slipped down the back stairs to that en- 
trance to the garden where she had led 
him to safety on that first wild night, 
which, to look back upon now, seemed 
almost beautiful. At least the emotions 
of it, despite that tragic barrier, had 
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nothing of the coarse horror with which 
he and Susanne had since colored her 
thoughts. 

At the far corner of the garden was 
an arbor of evergreen roofed in summer 
by blossoming rose vines. The vines 
were bare now, but for tiny swelling 
buds where the leaves would soon be; 
but one could at least be hidden there 
from curious eyes, and from there she 
could first hear the sounds of returning 
wheels. 

Her eyes, heavy with unshed tears, 
were on the ground. When—when 
would Jack Marquand ever dare lift her 
eyes again and look the world in the 
face? All her life of blamelessness 
counted for nothing now when facing 
the shame of remembrance of how he 
had looked in her eyes and made that 
avowal the night before: “And he loved 
her that she did pity them!” 

Had he knelt at her feet to make the 
confession, it had not thrilled to the 
heart of her more certainly; and he 
had known it—known it! 

All her attempts at deception had been 
useless; the triumph in his eyes had 
caressed her as surely as though his lips 
had touched her hands. She tingled 
with shame as the certainty of that 
knowledge had come to her and she 
lived again the sleepless hours of the 
night. 

And then she moved into the shadows 
of the high, hedged arbor, and met him 
face to face! He with both triumph and 
pleading in his eyes, and she with the 
shamed tears in hers. 

For an instant she stared at him, her 
head thrown back in defiance of all he 
dared dream that he knew; then she 
turned, with a little repellent gesture, 
out into the sunshine again. 

But he caught her hand and held it in 
both of his. 

“Listen to me if only one minute!” he 
begged. “I meant not to tell you the 
truth just yet; it was only a lover’s fool- 
ish fancy to test what she said last night 
—I mean Susanne. But it was cow- 
ardly—cowardly! And I am at your 
feet in my repentance. You sweetest 
woman on earth! it was my own name 
you gave me to masquerade in when 


you thought you were hiding a runaway 
slave. Now will you understand ?—now 
will you listen to me?” 

“Will thee please to let go my hand?” 
she said, clearly. ‘Yes, I understand 
thee very well now—very well, in- 
deed! Thee has chosen my father’s 
house to flee to from the house of Peter 
Mintern; and thee would even profess 
affection for my father’s daughter, that 
she might shield thee until the coming 
of Peter Mintern’s wife.” 

“Jack!” he cried, in amazed protest. 

“Thee sees now how well I under- 
stand,” she continued in the low, even 
tone, in which there was no tremor as 
she arraigned him. ‘That thee has 
quarreled bitterly here with Susanne 
does not change the fact that it was thee 
and no other whom Peter Mintern’s 
friend shot at to defend Peter Mintern’s 
wife. It is for thee that offer of reward 
is posted over walls and fences; and by 
this time it may be doubled by the State. 
This message to Mrs. Mintern may tell 
of the man’s death. Thee sees now how 
well I understand at last, and how wise 
it will be for thee to ride on to the North 
quickly.” 

The tears were gone from her eyes 
now, burned out by her disdain, and she 
looked at him squarely, as she had 
looked across the room at him last night, 
haughtily and indifferently. 

He stared from her face to the tele- 
gram she held in her hand. The color 
surged hotly into his face at her cold ac- 
cusation, and then receded, leaving him 
rather white, and his lips set stubbornly. 

“T shan’t leave here until I speak with 
vour father,” he said, deliberately. “I 
see she has been talking to you, and you 
take her word against me. I can’t blame 
you for that as things stand ; yet—ah !— 
my one woman—my Quaker maid !— 
trust me just a little until your father 
comes. I adore you—can’t you see that, 
Jack? Don’t you know I will make a 
wreck of their lies—or their lives—be- 
fore I will let that man or that woman 
stand between you and me?” 

“Thee will please to let my name be 
outside of thy affairs,” she said, coldly. 
“I do perceive plainly how willing thee 
is to make wreck of people’s lives. And 
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this,” she added, holding out the tele- 
gram, “doubtless tells of the end of one 
of the wrecks—the man thou hast shot.” 

“You got that—where?” he asked, 
wonderingly. He had not thought it 
possible for Nat to manage that tele- 
gram so quickly, since he must ride to 
the station for a strange messenger. 

“T met the man when out riding, and 
received the message,” she returned, 
coldly. ‘‘As Mrs. Mintern is not here, 
I can only suggest to thee what I fear 
may be its contents, and advise thee to 
leave as quickly as possible.” 

“T told you once that I would ride 
either north or south at your word. But 
this is more than merely a question of 
life and death to me now—it is perhaps 
a chance for hope and happiness. I 
shall stay now, though you bid me go, 
though you refuse to even look at me 
or speak to me. Can’t you see, can’t you 
understand, that the more bitter you are, 
the more am I bound to prove the truth 
to you—or to your father? Jack, if he 
is assured I am honest, can’t you trust 
me?” 

“Not though thee affirm it with all 
the list of words thee has stolen from 
dead poets to gild thy falsehoods with?” 
she said, coldly, and left him standing 
there. 

And when the party returned a little 
later from their drive, Rob Kirkley 
found Cardiff tramping back and forth 
along the cedar avenue, in a mood of 
wrath incomprehensible to that gentle- 
man. 

“No, I’m not going!” he stated, em- 
phatically, in reply to Rob’s inquiry. 
“T’ll stav here till the inferno freezes over 
before I'll be driven out by her lies—or 
his either !” 

“Hers? His?” 

“She knows all about it, Rob—all— 
and a devil of a sight more! If I had 
Gleason here now, I’d kill him good and 
dead for putting me in this hole. And 
she won’t believe a word I say, Rob— 
not a word!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Dick, who are 
you raving about?—your grandaunt?” 

“Don’t be a besotted fool!” suggested 
his friend, angrily. “It is a girl worth a 
world of Susannes; it’s Jack Marquand, 


the girl you sent me to. I owe you a 
something decent for that, Rob! But 
she tells me plainly she'll not listen to 
me, though I talk till I’m black in the 
face.” 

“Jack said that!” 

“Yes, and a deal more. Oh, she’s no 
angel—bless her! And I deserve it— 
deserve every bit of it! If I had not lied 
to her about the other things, she’d may- 
be believe me about this!” 

“The—other things?” 

Whereupon Dick unbosomed himself 
of the iniquity he had been guilty of in 
impersonating himself in an emergency, 
and the dire results following, until Rob 
Kirkley rolled in the pine needles in un- 
holy mirth, and vowed that for once jus- 
tice had come quickly! 

“And you had a hint of a hope that 
you could win a girl like Jack after 
that?” he demanded. “Oh! the folly of 
men when spoiled by pretty girls and 
their grandaunts! Dick, it’s the best 
thing that ever happened to you. You'll 
learn what your real value is by the time 
Jack Marquand gets through with you. 
Oh, this is rich!” 

“And you're a lot of help to a friend,” 
remarked Dick, gloomily. “The worst 
of it is that Susanne has told her. I 
meant to, but the woman got ahead— 
that’s the devil of it—got ahead! Jack 
thinks now that I was forced into tell- 
ing, and that settles my case.” 

“Have you spoken to Mrs. Mintern?” 

“How could I? You were all out to- 
gether when this thing struck me. 
Spoken to her? No, nor will I. She’s 
got the telegram by this time to join her 
husband; she’ll have to leave to-day. 
Thank the Lord I made her do that! 
T’ll go to the station, or to your place, 
Rob, to wait for Noah Marquand, and 
after that 

“You say you have made Mrs. Min- 
tern leave here ?—you ?” 

“T sent Nat with the message to the 
station. It is signed by her husband, 
calling her home—my first forgery. Nat 
hired a strange messenger to bring it 
back, so that it would appear genuine to 
the Marquand family, and account for 
her going. I tried to cover her tracks, 
and this is what I get for it! Gad! if 
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there were only a man to fight it out 
with!” 

“There is Dorothy calling us to din- 
ner.” 

“She is calling you. You go, and 
you’re not supposed to have seen me— 
understand? I am ranging around the 
farm somewhere; and you make excuses 
to leave, and take me with you directly 
after your dinner is over. I'll be back 
by that time.” 

Then he plunged through an opening 
in the fir hedge, and was engulfed from 
sight in the thick green, as Dorothy 
crossed the garden, repeating the dinner 
call, and scolded Rob for loitering, and 
then loitered with him while she told 
him that Mrs. Mintern’s husband had 
telegraphed for her, and the carriage 
was to take her to the station for the 
train, and she was cross as sticks, and 
Jack looked half sick, and they were all 
as dreary as a tomb. 

Under which sprightly conditions Mr. 
Kirkley had to face the task alone of en- 
tertaining four women at dinner, during 
which he cast silent anathemas after 
Dick for his cowardice in deserting. 

The manner of the two cousins on 
hearing of his disappearance was the one 
interesting note in the prolonged hour. 
Susanne was gayly contemptuous of his 
ability to extricate himself from a bog, 
should he walk into one in the fields; 
and Jack, after the courteous inquiry of 
a hostess, apparently dismissed him ut- 
terly from her mind and took too little 
interest to even smile at Susanne’s 
prophecies as to the different directions 
in which he might be lost. 

Rob concluded that if Susanne had 
told Jack, the latter had returned small 
thanks for the enlightenment; for never 
by any chance did she meet Susanne’s 
eyes at the table, though that puzzled 
dame cast many an inquiring glance at 
the cool, quiet face of her Quaker 
cousin. 


IX. 


It was an hour before noon when the 
train from Baltimore halted at the Mar- 
quands’ station, to unload its limited 
number of passengers, among whom 
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were two men rather distinguished from 
the others in their air of the world be- 
yond the farming lands. 

The elder was a little, round old man 
in a very brown wig, and the latest cut 
in coat and trousers, while the other was 
of less than middle age, with light blue, 
anxious eyes, a florid complexion, with 
the tan of the salt air over it. He walked 
with a cane as he moved slowly from 
the coach to the little waiting room. 

“She is not here, my dear captain,” 
said the older man, who had hurriedly 
consulted the station keeper. ‘The tele- 
gram should have reached her in time— 
it was started from here at sun up. 
Something must be wrong; instead of 
waiting here for the sheriff and _ his 
ideas, we will get a carriage here to take 
us to Marquand’s; it is only ten miles, 
and i 

“My dear Mintern, I can’t do it—I 
really can’t!” objected the other, leaning 
on the cane in a sick, helpless sort of 
way. “I allowed myself to be dragged 
into the train trip, but a carriage ride 
ten miles across the country —I could 
never endure it—impossible !” 

“Pooh! pooh! You said the same 
about the train trip when you started, 
yet here you are, not a whit the worse. 
By Cesar! you look better—got more 
color.” 

“But the wound—— 

“Nothing but a bullet cut out, and all 
doing well. What better can you ex- 
pect? Gleason, if we are to find our 
man, my enemy and your intended mur- 
derer, we must not lose an hour—not an 
hour, sir. We will not stop to see the 
sheriff now; I’ll write him to follow us 
to Noah Marquand’s. Noah will help 
us; he is my wife’s own cousin. Where 
is that telegram? Did I give it to you? 
No, here it is, and it’s too significant to 
be chance. We are on the track, cap- 
tain, but this time we must have Mrs. 
Mintern with us for identification. With 
the two of you, there will be no chance 
of failure. She must remember, or—the 
alternative—you know the alternative!” 

He shook his brown wigged head em- 
phatically, and folded his arms, as his 
friend looked even more ill than ever, 
though he tried to nod weakly. 
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“Yes, I know, the divorce you threat- 
ened. But do you not think id 

“No, no, no!” blustered the older man. 
“Your persuasions are well meant, Glea- 
son—well meant. You've tried to be a 
true friend—you are one, by Cesar! 
You have risked your life for my wife 
and my honor. And if she is too friv- 
olous to value such devotion, I am not, 
sir—I am not! But on this question of 
divorce I am not to be moved, even by 
you. She must do her part toward con- 
victing that man, or Pr 

He shook his head portentously over 
the alternative, and adjusted his spec- 
tacles to read a telegram taken from his 
pocket : 








Hon. Peter MINTERN, Bayside, Md.: Sus- 
picious stranger here, gives different names, 
one that of a relative of yours. Will pre- 
vent him leaving the county till I hear from 
you. Henry Kane, Sheriff. 


“You see, Gleason, we’re too close on 
the trail to give up now. You must 
brace up to stand it a little longer. We'll 
have vengeance for that wound of yours, 
I promise you.” 

Gleason only groaned, and watched 
the departing train wistfully. A colored 
servant arranged some shawls on one 
of the benches, that he might recline on 
them while waiting for the carriage. 
And Peter Mintern busied himself with 
a note of directions for the sheriff, whom 
he asked to hold the suspected man un- 
til he could return from Marquand’s with 
people to identify him. The suggestion 
was also made that Mr. Kane might, if 
he thought best, follow them to Noah 
Marquand’s house, with the prisoner. 

A train on its way south stopped at 
the station a moment later, and the man 
on the shawls surveyed anxiously Peter 
Mintern’s back, and measured with his 
eyes the chances of reaching the car 
steps before he turned. 

But though he rose to a sitting posi- 
tion, he sank back discouraged as a tall, 
fine-looking man in Quaker garb stepped 
down, and Mintern’s colored servant 
hurried forward with a series of bows, 
to relieve him of the coat he carried on 
his arm. 

“Howdy, Mahs Marquan’, howdy?” 
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he said, gleefully. ‘You all don’t ’mem- 
ber me, but I’m Mahs Mintern’s Jim. 
I ’member you that one time you come 
down to we all’s place in Baltimore. 
Here’s Mahs Mintern now, jest hot- 
foot fo’ yo’ place!” 

At that salutation the wounded man 
smothered a groan of dismay; the help- 
ers on the trail were gathering in, and 
there was little chance either of escape 
or rest for the weary. 

The second train rolled on southward ; 
and the man sank back on the impro- 
vised couch and turned his attention to 
the newcomer, who was greeted by Peter 
Mintern effusively, and who listened to 
the rather confused recitals with a 
shadow of growing sternness in his fine 
eyes. 

“This is a strange tale thee has to tell 
me, Peter Mintern,” he said, at last. ‘‘If 
Susanne is at my house, and thee thinks 
she knows the man, she must by all 
means tell his name. Thee tells me thy 
friend who was shot is here?” 

Mr. Mintern, with much praise for his 
friend, introduced the two men, and 
Captain Gleason felt the gray eyes of the 
Quaker look through and beyond him 
as Noah Marquand took his hand. 

The conveyance came around prompt- 
ly, and with it a saddle horse for their 
host. 

“T expected to take my journey horse- 
back, but circumstances changed my 
plans, and I went by train. This fellow 
has had a good rest while waiting for 
me.” 

He swung into the saddle, a magnifi- 
cent specimen of a man. Small wonder 
that in picturing the man of her future 
Jack had thought of her father as the 
man he must most resemble in strength 
and poise. 

“T am scarcely expected home until 
to-morrow,” he remarked, as he rode 
easily beside the creaky carriage. “The 
steam cars are a great invention for sav- 
ing time.” 

“And for saving aching bones,” added 
Captain Gleason, gloomily. “I trust, 
Mr. Marquand, there is a physician in 
your neighborhood if one should be 
needed; this journey is—ugh !—well- 
nigh beyond endurance.” 
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“The roads are rough after the spring 
rains,” conceded Mr. Marquand. “A 
saddle horse is best when the roads are 
bad; if thee would prefer this one : 

But the injured man eyed the pran- 
cing, dancing young animal with disfa- 
vor ; the carriage was less liable for jolts 
to a sailor. 

“T see one of the beasts from my farm 
ahead there,” remarked Marquand. “I 
think the rider is a colored man, but I 
can warrant that animal for staidness, if 
thee has a mind to try it.” 

He lifted the bridle rein. The animal 
he rode forged ahead, and a minute later 
brought him alongside of Nat, who was 
jogging along sedately, glad to go slow 
on his homeward way, after his hurried 
ride to the station with the bogus tele- 
gram, the messenger of which had left 
him far behind, and whom he was now 
keeping his eyes open to avoid as he 
scanned the country roads and lanes 
ahead. 

3ut it never occurred to him to keep 
any watch in the rear; and when the 
horse of Marquand galloped up beside 
him, and an authoritative “Ho! boy,” 
sounded in his ears, he turned in wild 
surprise. 

3ut no more so than the master of 
the horse, who saw for the first time that 
it was not one of his own boys who be- 
strode the animal. 

‘Where did you come by that filly?” 
he asked, and Nat stuttered in his 
amaze and fear, for every foot of road 
in every direction was filled with terror 
for Nat those days. 

“Why, sah, that thah filly—that filly, 
she b’long to Mahstah Marquand—she 
do! He lives ovah yon—yondah way.” 
This last with a sweeping gesture taking 
in the whole western horizon. 

‘But thee—what is thy name? Whose 
boy are you?” 

“Me? Why I b’long—I b’long a 

Nat at that moment caught sight of 
the carriage and its occupants, and 
straightway forgot where he belonged. 
He only had one wild idea of where he 
ought to go—to warn Dick Cardiff. 
And obeying that impulse, he dug his 
heels into his filly’s sides, and with an 














imperative “G’up, thah!”’ attempted to 
forge ahead. 

But the forging was a brief effort, for 
Noah Marquand, with swift strides, 
headed him off and caught his bridle as 
the carriage came up. 

“Now will thee tell me thy name, and 
where thee came into possession of my 
animal ?” 

“Why—why—Ezra, he 2 

“Hold on to him! Don’t let him go 
for an instant,” called Peter Mintern, 
standing erect in the carriage, and wav- 
ing his hands in wild excitement. “It’s 
just as I suspected all along! That's 
Dick Cardiff's boy, and Dick Cardiff is 
the suspect the sheriff means. We're on 
his track; hold on to that boy for all 
you're worth!” ; 

Noah Marquand stared at him inter- 
rogatively. 

“Sheriff?” he said, quietly. 
a sheriff after thee? Has 
away ?” 

““N—no, sah. I—I nevah run only 
when Mahs Dick senden’ me; I never 
did!” 

“Then why attempt to run when I 
questioned thee ?” 

Nat was silent, glancing at Peter Min- 
tern and Captain Gleason. The latter 
was white as his collar, and fairly hold- 
ing his breath to listen. 

“It was the sight of me struck him 
dumb!” stated the accusing Mintern. 
“Where that boy is, his master is; that 
is the suspicious character who is sup- 
posed to be my relative. We'll see now 
—we'll see! Where are you going, you 
black rascal ?” 

Again Nat tried to break away, and 
failed. . 

“This horse belongs to me; the boy is 
heading homeward, so we will take him 
along,” said Marquand, eying the boy 
curiously, but not unkindly. Nat's first 
truthful answer had overbalanced the 
evidence of his desire to escape. 

But Mr. Mintern had no such trust. 

“Then he must ride in the carriage 
beside the driver,” he decided. “I’m sorry 
we left Jim behind at the station; he 
could have held him in. But you have 
a pistol, captain; your task will be to 
guard him from any attempt to escape. 





“Ts there 
thee run 

















I will take his horse instead; I have not 
ridden for eighteen years, but I'll take 
any sort of chance to reach your place, 
Noah, before this black rascal gets there. 
Even now they may have taken warning 
from my telegram, and eloped. That 
may be the reason she was not at the 
* station. Ride on, Noah. Ride as if for 
your life! [ll keep up—lI’ll keep up!” 

His will was good, though neither his 
endurance nor that of the animal was 
equai to that of Noah Marquand, who 
held in his own beast—fresh after its 
two days of rest. But ill matched as 
they were, they soon outdistanced the 
carriage, and galloped without words 
along the lanes and highways; Peter 
Mintern eager and furious at the dis- 
covery of Nat, and Noah Marquand si- 
lent and thoughtful, a deep wrinkle be- 
tween his placid brows as he glanced 
ever and anon in perplexity at his com- 
panion, whose chase and its object-- 
especially the outspoken suspicions— 
were, it could be easily seen, viewed with 
little favor by the silent relative of Su- 
sanne. 

He had heard of the Bayside sensa- 
tion, and was ill pleased that a woman 
of the family should be discussed in su- 
perlatives as had been done in the pa- 
pers in the case of Susanne and the ro- 
mantic attempt at kidnaping. 

Captain Gleason had also come in for 
his share of praise for gallantry in de- 
fense of beauty ; but to the eyes of Noah 
Marquand, he had appeared anything 
but gallant as he crouched nervously in 
the corner of the carriage. 

Of Dick Cardiff’s name he had seen 
no mention in the papers, but as he rode 
along he thought of the little neighbor 
girl he had known long ago, who had 
moved to the South and married a Rich- 
ard Cardiff. But Peter Mintern’s dis- 
jointed phrases of wrath had told him 
but little of the lad who was no, doubt 
her son; and he asked few questions, 
waiting to see the man. 


X. 
The man was standing beside his sad- 


dle horse, waiting for Rob, who had 
some final things to say to Dorothy ; and 
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Jack, for mere courtesy’s sake, stood on 
the veranda steps to watch their de- 
parture, when Susanne appeared at the 
hall door. 

“Jack,” she called, “I’ve changed my 
mind about going to-day. I’m tired. 
His message asked me to be there for 
the three o’clock train. Well, I can't 
make that now without driving fit to kill 
horses ; so I might as well stay over un- 
til morning.” 

“As you please,” replied Jack, quietly, 
without looking around. ‘The carriage 
will be ready when you please.” 

Cardiff looked at Susanne sharply, but 
could see no sign of any subterfuge 
there. She had evidently given up the 
fight and was accepting his terms, yet 
was simply too tired for the drive. 

For the first time since their quarrel 
of the morning, he addressed her. 

“You say Uncle Mintern telegraphed 
you to meet a certain train?” he asked, 
with pointed emphasis. 

She regarded him with disdain for an 
instant, as if in doubt whether to reply, 
and then: 

“You can read the message in order 
to be certain,’ she said, sarcastically. 
“Jack, I handed it to you, did I not? 
Please let Mr. Cardiff see it; I don't 
think I made a mistake.” 

Her eyes, mocking, yet with difficulty 
shielding her anger from the rest, met 
his as she spoke, and opened a trifle 
wider as he walked direct to Jack, who 
took the paper from her apron pocket. 

“T did not understand,” he remarked. 
“T thought—TI understood that your tele- 
gram simply asked your return to Bay- 
side. I did not know you were to meet 
a certain train.” 

“Bayside! It was sent from Balti 
more, or,” she added, with quiet mean- 
ing, “it is headed Baltimore.” 

Without a word, Jack handed him the 
paper, and Rob Kirkley, as well as Su- 
sanne, was aware by his quick frown of 
surprise that the wording there was not 
what he expected. 

He crumpled it in his hand and turned 
to her sharply. 

“T think you are making a mistake,’ 
he said, with quick decision. “You had 
better drive at once to the station. Your 
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husband is due there before this, and is 
probably waiting. This message was 
sent from Baltimore last night.” 

“Dick !” 

Susanne’s voice was a frightened cry 
as she sped down the steps and stood be- 
side him. 

“Dick, you are trying to frighten me. 
He is not—that is—this message——”’ 

“Tt should have reached you early this 
morning. It states plainly that he will 
meet you there.” 

“But I never dreamed,” she _ half 
whispered as Jack moved away. “I—I 
thought you had sent——” 

“T never laid eyes on this message be- 
fore,” he said, quietly, and then in a 
lower tone of command: “Order the 
carriage !” 

“But you—you sent——”’ 

“This is not the message I sent.” 

“My God!” 

She grew white, and swayed dizzily, 
but Cardiff caught her by the arm. 

“Steady!” he said, in a low tone. 
“This is no time for fainting, Susanne; 
it is more serious than a kidnaping.”’ 

“You're a brute!” she muttered, be- 
tween pale lips, as she wrenched herself 
away from him, and then, in a louder 
tone: “I am tired—that is all. And I— 
I must have read the telegram carelessly. 
I did not understand that he would be 
there, but I will go at once, now that | 
know, now that I understand.” 

“Ezra will have the carriage ready at 
once,” said Jack. “And anything we 
can do to assist i 

“Why not wait a little longer and 
accompany the carriage?’ demanded 
Dorothy of Kirkley. “You go three 
miles in the same direction, and it would 
be only gallant.” 

Rob turned to Dick before framing 
his reply; but Dick’s eyes were follow- 
ing Jack rather hopelessly. 

She was walking across the lawn with 
her head erect, haughtily, and never a 
glance toward him. He knew that she 
alone had heard those words exchanged 
with Susanne, and the meaning she had 
read from them, who might conjecture? 

If only there was a vestige of a chance 
of a word alone with her before going-- 





any chance that he could lessen ever so 
little the growing accumulation of evi- 
dence against him! 

He started to cross the lawn after her, 
but she had spoken with Ezra and was 
coming back. When she saw him ap- 
proach, she halted with one quick gleam 
of blazing fury in her eyes. 

The cold indifference of the arbor 
was gone. Before her very eyes they 
had dropped their mask of intrigue, and 
had let her hear their half-whispered 
words to each other. As he dared ap- 
proach her she stopped him with a look, 
and walked past as if he had been one 
of the gate posts instead of a very hand- 
some young fellow, looking at her with 
his heart in his eyes. 

Dorothy saw it all, and was rather 
crestfallen at this very disappointing 
ending of the romance she had planned. 

3ut Rob Kirkley grinned unsympa- 
thetically. As he had remarked to Dick 
at noon, justice was coming swiftly, and 
he was joyful that he was on hand to 
see Dick’s undoing. 

“You will wait?” asked Dorothy of 
Dick. 

“T think not,” he said, rather re- 
luctantly. “My adieus have been said, 
and if Mr. Kirkley is ready as 

Rob thought he was. There was a 
whispered word about a call on the 
morrow, and then the two gentlemen 
mounted and rode away; and Dorothy 
went slowly back to the house, not at all 
satisfied, and feeling a bit resentful to- 
ward Rob, whose covert smiles betrayed 
some knowledge of the cause of Jack’s 
odd manner and of Susanne’s submis- 
sion to Dick Cardiff’s order—for it was 
little else. 

Jack’s sudden coldness to both her 
cousin and Dick Cardiff was the most 
incomprehensible thing; and the cold- 
ness of Susanne to Dick was almost 
as mysterious. Last night all had ap- 
parently been so harmonious; Jack had 
been so unexpectedly gay, so bright, so 
smiling, so above all Susanne’s clever 
little strokes. But to-day she was back 





under high fences of Quaker decorum— 
two 
and 
strange air of aloofness 


only coldly courteous to those 
worldly connections of her family, 
with a new, 

















barring out even the questions of Dor- 
othy. 

The little maid felt out of it all, and 
not quite sure of anything but Rob. Of 
course Rob was quite worth while, and 
she was in a flutter of eagerness to tell 
Jack what he had said to her on the 
veranda alone last night—or, at least, a 
part of what had been said. 

But Jack looked too icy for sympathy 
with anything approaching a love affair ; 
and now that Dick Cardiff had ridden 
away like that, despite Aunt Tabitha’s 
repeated invitations, Dorothy felt that 
her jubilation over a romance for her 
beloved friend was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Any girl who could send 
Dick Cardiff away like that—and Dick 
Cardiff as plainly in love as he had 
shown himself last night—was hopeless 
for all purposes of romance. Icy was 
the only word for her. 

Yet Dorothy meant to attempt a thaw- 
ing process as soon as Susanne’s car- 
riage disappeared. Once the worldlings 
were gone, Jack might again be the lov- 
ais'c Jack of other days—the lovely, com- 
pliant Jack whom she had decked with 
corals and white satin and danced with 
riotously. 

So planning, she went thoughtfully 
up the stairs to Jack’s room, halting 4 
moment at the hall entrance to ioc 
across the field, where a bend in the read 
might bring the two horsemen again into 
sight. 

Yes, they were moving along at a foot 
pace, evidently deep in converse; but 
Rob caught sight of the fluttering hand- 
kerchief, and waved a satisfactory signal 
in return. And in a brief dream of hers 
as to the hour when he would come 
back, and other dreams of the winning 
of her father to Rob’s ideas, Dorothy 
forgot for a moment all about Jack and 
her strange manner, to her Maryland 
guests. . 

But it was only for a moment. She 
was roused by a sharp knock on Jack’s 
door, followed by it suddenly opening 
and closing; and then Susanne’s high 
tones sounded through the window and 
reached Dorothy, who stood out of sight 
in the corner of the veranda. 

“T suppose you thought I was going 
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without seeing you again,” she said, in- 
solently, “but I’m not. You and Dick 
Cardiff think you are having your own 
way; but it won’t last, I can tell you 
that! You might as well know that his 
promises, especially to women, are not 
to be depended upon, and 

“If Mr. Cardiff has made promises to 
thee which he has not kept, it is as well 
for thy own honor that thee keeps the 
falsehood of it to thyself,” said Jack, in 
tones of cold, cutting anger. “I have no 
desire to know thy secrets.” 

“Secrets! Oh, you carry it off well 
for a country girl!” retorted Susanne, 
with a mirthless laugh. “Can’t I see that 
he has told you everything—false tele- 
grams and all? He wants to drive me 
away because he’s afraid I'd tell Cousin 
Noah too much. And you—you think 
because he’s a great catch, has a mag- 
nificent estate 28 

“Stop!” And Dorothy, outside the 
window, almost jumped at the peremp- 
tory force of Jack’s command. “It is as 
well that thee each leaves here knowing 
at least one truth! Until this morning 
I had no knowledge of that man’s name, 
or history, or estates. I thought him a 
slave, hiding from a master, from blood- 
hounds, from all the horrors of shackled 
men. I took him in as I would any 
other wanderer. I gave him a name—/, 
in jest, for a trick—a sinful trick on 
Dorothy—gave him the name of Cardiff 
and never guessed it was his own. I 
did it as I danced with him last night, 
to shield him—to help a man I should 
never see again in this world. He let 
me think it that he might wait here— 
thee knows best why. I do know he is 
the man thy husband has rewards of- 
fered for. I do know he is the man who 
shot thy husband’s friend; but I learned 
it all, not from him, but from thy own 
lips when thee chose to quarrel with him 
this morning. There are not likely to 
be confidences between Richard Cardiff 
and me.” 

“Oh-h-h !” 











And Susanne’s tone ex- 


pressed all that was most mocking and 
derisive. “A 
thought him that! 
he—ah, ha! ha! ha!” 
shrilly. 


runaway slave! You 
Dick Cardiff! And 
And she laughed 
“T see now how it was—a new 
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game, the thing we laughed at last night. 
He wanted to win without his money to 
back him, and he won—he won! Now 
I can read between all the lines, and it’s 
a fine thing for Noah Marquand to hear. 
I wagered a horse, but I can do better 
now! I can say to Dick Cardiff: ‘Si- 
lence for silence!’ If he keeps silence to 
Peter Mintern, I can afford to keep your 
story from Cousin Noah. Oh, it’s a 
fine exchange, and ai 

“There will be no exchange. When 
my father comes home he shall hear 
every word of that assumed name— 
Richard Cardiff did nothing to deceive 
me in that; mine was the fault, the trick. 
He knew nothing of my mistake until 
the sheriff reached here that night. 
Never be deceived by the idea that I 
would shield myself by any compact be- 
tween Richard Cardiff and thee—never, 
never! I trust I have seen thee both for 
the last time.” 

“Fare you well, then,” laughed Su- 
sanne, mockingly. ‘But, Jack, all your 
anger can’t hide from me that you were 


crving when I came in here—crying be- 
cause he was gone—the runaway slave!” 

What Jack did, or meant to do, Dor- 
othy never learned; but Susanne, with 
a half shriek of fear, tore open the door, 
and, slamming it shut after her, fled in 
terror along the coriidor and across the 


veranda. She did not even see Dorothy 
in her flight to her own room, from 
which the latter heard her calling im- 
patiently to Phebe to have the carriage 
brought at once—at once! 

And Dorothy, her eyes big with won- 
der, crept quietly to her own room, care- 
ful lest a rustling skirt should betray her 
to the girl whom she heard sobbing with 
rage and shame inside the window. 

but a few minutes later, when Aunt 
Tabitha went to Jack’s room to ask con- 
cerning the new carriage robe for Su- 
sanne, the room was empty. Jack was 
not to be found, much to Tabitha’s em- 
barrassment when a guest was leaving 
the house. 

And only old Ezra knew of a veiled 
face at the back door of the carriage 
house, and of how the harnessing of the 
team was delayed until a side saddle was 
put on Jack’s favorite; and then of how 


a horsewoman walked her nag quietly 
back of the farm buildings to a side lane, 
from which they had scope to run un- 
seen if they liked, and leave the turmoil 
of the world behind. 


XI. 


It was perhaps ten minutes later when 
the carriage turned from the lawn gate 
into the avenue, only to be halted there 
by a faint scream from Mistress Min- 
tern and a frightened, fervent prayer 
from her maid. 

Two men were galloping up the ave- 
nue; one was Noah Marquand, and the 
other, bobbing along in the rear, breath- 
less and hatless, was Peter Mintern! 

“Turn around!” said Susanne, sharp- 
ly, to the driver. She had no mind for 
one of Mr. Mintern’s scenes in the pres- 
ence of the Marquand servants. 

The man did so obediently, and the 
carriage had scarcely reached the inner 
drive when she jumped out and ran up 
the steps of the veranda. 

“Why, Susanne!” began the wonder- 
ing Tabitha; but Dorothy, who stood 
beside her, only looked, and said never 
a word. 

“Peter Mintern is on the road there, 
com:ng with Cousin Noah. He is angry, 
ct course, because I did not meet him. 
When he is angry he is most unreason- 
able and quarrelsome; and I prefer to 
hear his fault-finding here rather than 
in the middle of the road!” And Su- 
sanne whisked brusquely past her ques- 
tioner and into the house. 

“These are most strange manners, 
Dorothy,” remarked the dismayed Tab- 
itha. “Jaqcynthia should by all means 
be here; yet, if Noah comes as 

Noah came a moment later, gave quiet 
observation to the carriage ready for the 
journey, and the paralyzed maid among 
the bandboxes. 

“Thee had better step down and into 
the house,” he observed. “Thy mis- 
tress will not depart yet a while.” 

Phebe silently obeyed, trembling with 
fear, and anxious to avoid her master; 
but she was scarcely quick enough, for 
he called to her as she reached the steps. 

“Tell your mistress | am here. And 
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tell Mr. Richard Cardiff that Mr. Min- 
tern would like a few words with him 
in the garden.” 

“Mahs Dick he not heah now,” said 
Phebe, with chattering teeth. ‘“He done 
left a while back with Mahs Kirkley.” 

“Kirkley?” said Noah Marquand. 
“Mr. Robinson Kirkley ?” 

“Y-yes, sah! I heered him say he 
goen’ ovah to visit Kirkleysford till Mr. 
Marquand done come home.” 

“Tt’s a trick, Noah—a trick!” sput- 
tered Peter Mintern. “He’s seen my 
telegram and lit out! You see, that 
sheriff was right! J was right! It was 
in my own house the enemy was—and 
we've run him down—we’ve run him 
down !” 

“The Kirkleys are the best people of 
our district,” observed Noah Marquand. 
“And if he is their guest 26 

“Their guest! The fellow has the ef- 
frontery of the very devil! Will not 
his money open every door to him? Oh, 
he is one of the dashing blades whom 
the social fools admire! That is why he 
escaped so easily—friends have helped 
cover his tracks. But they cou!d not 
fool me! When Susanne refused to 
describe the man, when that noble fel- 
low Gleason swore he could not identify 
him, I knew in a minute it was some 
one near home. And it was! It was 
the very one I had quarreled with that 
night for his—his steady watchfulness 
of her all the evening. I saw it and 
took him to task, and his revenge was 
to try and compromise my wife—kidnap 
her, by Cesar! If it had not been for 
Captain Gleason——” 

By this time they had reached the 
steps of the veranda, and Mr. Mintern 
required all his breath for the mounting 
of them; but once at the top he began 
again. 

“Now, Noah, I’m going to be calm— 
perfectly calm. It is your house; you 
be the arbitrator, you do the talking. If 
it is not an open confession, it is a sep- 
aration—nothing but a separation! I 
will not listen to——” 

They had reached the living room, 
and Susanne was there; also Dorothy, 
who went soberly up to Noah Mar- 
quand, shook hands with him, and with 


Mr. Mintern, whom she had met in 
Philadelphia. That gentleman had no re- 
membrance of her face, nor, indeed, did 
he see anyone in the room but the blond, 
nervous, defiant face of Susanne. But 
Dorothy did her social duty to Noah’s 
guest just as if he did not regard her 
with unseeing eyes, and then she turned 
to their host. 

“Jack has gone out, Uncle Noah,” she 
said. ‘But I shall be on the veranda 
if thee should have need of me.” And 
then she walked out of the room and 
left the antagonists alone. 

Mr. Mintern glared at his wife. She 
loosened her bonnet strings, and, putting 
it aside, sank into an easy-chair. 

“Well,” she remarked, “I am glad to 
see thee, Uncle Noah. I came here for 
your advice, but a telegram from Mr. 
Mintern was about to call me away be- 
fore seeing you.” 

“Peter tells me a strange tale, Su- 
sanne,”’ he answered, seating himself and 
looking seriously at the fluffy, be- 
flowered creature among the cushions. 
“IT have read an extraordinary thing in 
the paper concerning the shooting at 
Bayside; and now thy husband main- 
tains it was his grandnephew did the 
shooting, and that Captain Gleason and 
thyself are contriving to hide the crim- 
inal.” : 

“Peter dreams things and fancies they 
are true, Cousin Noah,” she observed, 
lightly. ‘Captain Gleason knows Dick 
Cardiff, and has no reason to shield him. 
I scarcely think the men are even 
friends. Why should he shield him?” 

“The captain is following in the car- 
riage. If Mr. Cardiff can be sent for 
this suspicion of thy husband’s can easily 
be made clear.” 

“Following in the carriage!” Susanne 
reached again for her bonnet. “You 
mean—you have dared, Peter Mintern, 
to drag that man here after me? You 
have dared? I left Bayside because you 
kept him there. I hate him!- I despise 
him! I will not exchange one word 
with him—or even see him! The man 
is a fool!” 

“The man was once an officer of the 
British navy,” stated Mr. Mintern, as if 
that fact pre-supposed all acknowledg- 
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ment of intellectual efficiency. “He is 
the master of a very substantial yacht, 
and a 

Susanne interrupted with a muffled, 
nervous shriek. 

“Don’t mention that yacht! Don't 
mention that man again, or I'll not be 
accountable! Dick Cardiff was right in 
one thing—he said the man was cruising 
in that boat for some woman with 
money, and that he was not over-scrupu- 
lous as to how he got we 

“Oh, ho! Then it was Dick set you 
against that poor gentleman? I knew 
it! You see, Noah, she acknowledges 
his influence ; she——” 

“You'll drive me raving mad between 
you!” cried the distracted Susanne. “I 
detest your nephew as much as I do 
your bosom friend, the captain. If you 
want me to go home with you, you'll 
have to promise me never to let either 
of them enter your door again.” 

“I think your wife shows good judg- 
ment in that decision,” said Noah Mar- 
quand. ‘These two men seem to have 


brought strange commotion into thy 
family, Peter; and if it is against the 
wishes of thy wife, does thee think it 
wise to give preference to the stranger 
over the dislike of the woman thou hast 
married ?” 

“She disliked neither of them until 


this kidnaping, Noah,” stated Peter 
Mintern, promptly. “It is the very rea- 
son for this dislike I am seeking for 
now ; when I have found it I shall know 
who the man is, and why he is shielded. 
And if it is not Dick Cardiff, why has 
he followed you here? And why has he 
taken to the road when he knew I sent 
for you? Answer me that, Mrs. Min- 
tern—answer me that!” 

“Follow me!” laughed Susanne, scorn- 
fully. “Dick Cardiff followed no one 
when he rode here. I found him in- 
stalled as a guest in your house, Cousin 
Noah. As to the reason for it, you must 
ask your daughter.” 

“My daughter! Jaqcynthia had scarce- 
ly heard the man’s name; no more 
had I.” 

“Well, you'll hear enough of him 
now,” she retorted, meaningly. “But 
it was never to see me he came.” 


_ Noah looked at her with steady, se- 
rious eyes. 

“Who, then?” he asked, quietly. 

Susanne’s own eyes fell as she slipped 
rings on and off her fingers. How she 
would have loved—loved to have told 
him! If only she dared! 

“I found him here, that is all I can 
say, Cousin Noah. Only—he never ex- 
pected me to interrupt his visit.” 

Noah Marquand and Peter Mintern 
exchanged glances. There was nothing 
sensible to be got out of the woman, 
with her fitful petulance, her nervous 
unaccountability. 

“T can ask Tabitha, since Jaqcynthia 
is not in the house,” remarked Noah. 

“Tabitha knows no more about it than 
you do, Noah Marquand. Only Jack 
knows. Maybe she will tell you when 
she comes—maybe.” 

“T like not thy flippant manner re- 
garding the affair,” said her cousin. 
“This is a serious thing to all but thee. 
If thy kinsman came not here to see 
thee re 

“He did not, I tell you. I was about 
the last person on earth Dick Cardiff 
wanted to walk in here and spoil his 
fun. Oh, you may look, but I’ve said 
all I’m going to. Only—he did not 
come here to see me!” ° 

At that moment Ezra appeared in the 
doorway with an envelope in his hand. 

“A telegraft fo’ Mist’ess Mintern, 
sah,” he said. And Mr. Mintern, being 
nearest, took it from him. 

“A telegram!” he said, holding it up 
and shaking it ominously. “Who knew 
where to find you here? Who?” 

“You did,” she said, promptly. 

as | 

“Open it if you have any doubts,” she 
suggested. She knew that he would do 
it anyway; and the certainty that he was 
very close to the truth steadied her 
nerves instead of occasioning her extra 
worry. 

Anything was better than suspense. 
And if Gleason was really almost at the 
gates, and Dick should be made to face 
him—well, a chaos had come, and what 
use to fight further? 

“Open it,” she said again. Her 
Cousin Noah was watching her with 
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critical eyes. It was for his benefit she 
was thus carelessly frank. He should 
see 

“It is my own name signed to it!” 
cried Peter Mintern, too astounded to 
hear hurried steps crossing the veranda 
and halting at the door. “My own 
name, asking you to go home! But I 
never sent it—never! The writing is 
that of Dick Cardiff—Dick Cardiff, I 
tell you! And in the face of this evi- 
dence you dare tell me, madam, that he 
is not mixed up in this? Is no ways 
accountable for “ 

“Uncle Mintern,” said Dick’s voire 
from the doorway, “I did my best te 
catch up with that messenger, and save 
you this bewilderment. The man lost 
the road, else he would have been here 
before this. It was written to prevail 
upon Mrs. Mintern to return to your 
home without delay. Your own message 
of almost the same import reached here 
an hour or so earlier, that is all. Will 
you please present me to Mr. Mar- 
quand, whose guest I became in a 
curious way, and to whom I owe apolo- 
gies ?” 

“You—you dare, Dick Cardiff, to face 
me, sir, after—after 

“Yes, sir. Our parting was not 
friendly, and I regret you do not feel 
like extending the courtesy of an intro- 
duciion. But my friend, Mr. Kirkley, 
is outside, Mr. Marquand, and will be 
pleased to speak for me. And if my 
kinsman, Mr. Mintern, or Mrs. Mintern, 
knows any reason why an introduction 
should be barred, I am here to listen, 
and ask your pardon for dragging our 
family affairs into your parlor.” 

“That is a clear, honest statement, 
Peter Mintern,” said Marquand, regard- 
ing Dick with approving eyes. “All 
thee has brought against this young 
man is that he sent a telegram asking 
thy wife to go to her own home and 
husband. I see no wrong in that, though 
it does betray some curious interest.” 

“Tt does,” acknowledged Dick. “I 
know the man who really attempted to 
take Mrs. Mintern from her home at 
Bayside. Knowing the cause of Mrs. 
Mintern’s quarrel with my uncle, I did 
what I could to prevail upon her to re- 


turn, and finally I sent that telegram tc 
second my persuasions.” 

“And why all this interest in the 
family of thy uncle?” 

“I was waiting here to see you on 
your return, when Mrs. Mintern arrivec 
unexpectedly. Her husband had quar- 
reled with me only a day before—had 
misunderstood some act of mine. I 
knew he would not approve of his wife 
meeting me here, when he was not on 
speaking terms with me. I did not want 
to leave; so I planned that Mrs. Mintern 
should do so. That is all.” 

“But she knew this telegram was com- 
ing—she knew it! There is a plot in 
this, Noah! Susanne, can’t you speak? 
What have you to say of all this?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, petulantly. 
“Only, what he says about the telegram 
is true. It was sent to offer me a rea- 
sonable excuse for leaving quickly.” 

“Excuse! What excuse need you 
have for returning to your husband’s 
house?” sputtered Mr. Mintern, angrily. 

“Well, when I was almost ordered 
out, and threatened with a divorce, it 
seemed I did need some excuse for at- 
tempting to go back,” retorted Susanne, 
with a wary eye to the effect of that 
statement on Noah Marquand. “But 
the real reason for the telegram was 
an excuse to the family here for my 
sudden going away. I could not tell 
them that my husband had quarreled 
with this man, and would be doubly 
furious if he heard I met him here. I 
was endeavoring to save my husband’s 
dignity. He, it seems, is not so careful.” 

“Careful! When the message from 
the sheriff calls me here to find the 
miscreant I had offered the reward for! 
Careful! When my own wife continues 
to hide the wretch from justice! When 
this man here confesses he knows him, 
yet refuses to tell us who he is! Care- 
ful! When the plots on every side are 
enough to drive a man to murder! Hell 
and furies! Dick Cardiff, what are you 
doing here, anyway ?” 

“T am waiting to explain that to Mr. 
Marquand and his daughter.” 

“His daughter!” repeated Peter Min- 
tern, with much impatience. ‘What has 
the girl to do with all this muddle?” 
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Susanne glanced at Dick and laughed. 
She was not telling, but she was not 
making it easy for him; and his jaws 
set stubbornly as he turned and gave 
her one long, silencing look. 

“Mr. Marquand,” he said, deliber- 
ately, “my relations are making the 
situation as difficult as possible for me 
—the man because he does nct know, 
and the woman because she does. Your 
daughter is, indeed, the very central 
cause of my presence here. Mr. Kirkley 
will vouch for me, if my family will not; 
and—I ask leave to call when you are 
less occupied.” 

“To call—concerning my daughter!” 
repeated Noah Marquand, staring at 
Dick with a frown of disapproval. 
“Young man, I knew thy mother once, 
and was prepared to hear a good account 
of her son; but thy own relative here 
connects thy name with a most disgrace- 
ful affair. Thee explains not one word 
to really clear thyself of suspicion; yet 
thee supposes my daughter and I will 
ignore it all. My daughter has no cause 
to know thee.” 

“IT don’t know about that, Uncle 
Noah,” said Dorothy, putting her head 
inside the window in spite of Rob’s re- 
monstrances. ‘A deputy sheriff insulfed 
Jack two nights ago. Mr. Cardiff threw 
him from the upper veranda to the lawn 
below, and I think he cured them of 
searching this house for runaway slaves 
for a little while.” 

“You did this?” 
quand. 

“Well, there was nothing else to do 
just then,” returned Dick. “But I did 
not know FS 

“Thy excuses are needless.” And 
Marquand crossed to the young man 
and held out his hand. “I know thee 
inherited slaves, and still hold them; but 
thy action in favor of runaways I shall 
not forget.” 

“Tt was for your daughter, not for the 
runaways,” returned Dick, carelessly. 
“Faith, I was a runaway myself!” 

“Thee ?” 

“You see!” broke in Peter Mintern. 
“He confesses! It was he who ran from 
that offered reward! For what else 
would he be a runaway? Speak out, 


demanded Mar- 


Susanne! You know, if anyone does. 
Why else should Dick Cardiff be a run- 
away ?” 

Susanne did not speak; she only 
looked at Dick and smiled indifferently. 
Since he had needlessly let himself in 
for the game, let him play it out! 

But again Dorothy filled the breach. 

“Uncle Noah,” she.said, much to 
Dick’s surprise, “I think 7 know how 
Mr. Cardiff came to be a runaway, and 
the cause does him credit. He ran away 
to shield some one else, and I’ve an idea 
Mr. Mintern should be thanking him 
instead of blaming him. Mrs. Mintern 

«$ not backward in telling Jack a good 
deal about it to-day, and she could cer- 
tainly tell you a little now.” 

“Little girl,” anc Dick was beside her, 
holding her hand in his, ‘‘do you know 
what was told to Jack?’ 

“Well, she heard you and Mrs. Min- 
tern quarreling. Then she went to her 
own room and cried; and when her 
cousin followed her there, and told her 
things of your money and your posses- 
sions—well, Jack said some hard things, 
and I heard them, and——” 

“What kind of things?” persisted 
Dick. “Mr. Marquand, have a little 
patience with us. I need a friend here, 
and this young lady seems to be the only 
one on my side. And Jack said?” 

“Jack said she never thought of your 
money. - She did not know about it. She 
did not even know that Cardiff was your 
real name, and she thought you were the 
runaway white slave the sheriff was 
after. That was why she tried to con- 
ceal you till’—she hesitated and glanced 
at Marquand—“tilt she could have help 
for your escape. You had one reason 
for leaving Maryland, and Jack thought 
it was another—that is all. But there 
have been some big mistakes all around, 
and the trouble of it seems to have all 
come on Jack’s shoulders. She’s very 
miserable, and some one ought to be 
made to pay for it!” 

“Some one shall pay for it, little girl,” 
said Dick, quietly. 

“A runaway slave!” 
staring hard at Dick. 
pretense to get 
learn ss 


Marquand was 
“Thee made such 


into my house—to 
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“Don’t think it!” broke in Dick. 
“There was a mistake on your daugh- 
ter’s part as to my identity, and I did 
take advantage of it—not for the pur- 
pose you think, but for the most natural 
reason in the world for any man who 
saw her and had just that one chance to 
remain for even a day beside her. I did 
not mean to tell you about it in this 
way ; but, after all, any company is good 
enough to tell the truth in!” 

“By Czsar!” sputtered Peter Min- 
tern, thumping the arm of his chair 
furiously. “‘The sheriff trailing him on 
account of kidnaping my wife, and he 
twists himself out of it by proposing for 
your daughter !” 

But Noah waved him to silence. 

“Must I understand that my daugh- 
ter knows the reason?” 

“She does now.” And Dick faced the 
frowning face squarely. “I had to tell 
her—though it was little consolation I 
got for my honesty. She believes, in- 
stead, the story my uncle has told you.” 

“Well, young man, then what does 
thee intend ?” 

“Intend? TI’ll never leave the county 
till she believes the truth—that’s all!” 
“But I cannot countenance such 

“You will give countenance to jus- 
tice ?” 

“Surely.” 

“That is all I ask. Your daughter 
was an angel of rnercy to me when she 
thought I needed help; and if this vile 
story had not reached her ears I should 
not have feared to take my chances. But 
now—well, there is only one thing left 
to do.” 

“Pray, what is that?” asked Susanne, 
with assumed carelessness. ‘‘You have 
got yourself doubly tangled up by this 
last love affair of vours, Dick. I am 
interested to know how it is to end.” 

“Not by taking any longer the other 
man’s blame, Mrs. Mintern,” he said, 
curtiy. “There is but one man who can 
clear me. I shall start to-day to find 
him, and if he does not confess the truth 
the next bullet will find better ladging 
than the last.” 

“Noah, that is Gleason he means— 
Gleason! By Cesar! I knew it! I told 
you so! Here we have the man the 


9 


reward is out for! He has as much as 
confessed it! He - 

“One moment, Mr. Mintern, before 
you ask for chains and handcuffs for 
Dick,” said Kirkley, who had followed 
Dorothy into the room. “Did you offer 
the reward for the man who shot Cap- 
tain Gleason or for the man who planned 
to carry your wife away on your own 
horse that night?” 

“I—why, confound your impudence, 
whoever you are! How can you sep- 
arate them? It was the same man— 
the same 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” said Dick, quietly ; 
and Susanne turned white as she half 
rose, and then sank back into the chair, 
conscious that the eyes of Noah Mar- 
quand were on her, and that their ex- 
pression was in the last degree critical. 

“No, it wasn’t, Uncle Mintern. They 
were two entirely different persons. I, 
the man who shot your friend, Cap- 
tain Gleason, was only one of 
them.” 

“You own to your villainy! You con- 
fess !” 

“Yes! And now I’m going to find 
your friend, Gleason, and let him tell you 
who the other man is. You're right, 
little girl,” he said, patting Dorothy’s 
hair kindly. “Jack has been made mis- 
erable, and the right people must pay 
for it. I ask your pardon, Mr. Mar- 
quand, for “ 

“Mahs Dick! Mahs Dick!’ called a 
breathless voice on the lawn. And when 
Dick crossed to the door, Nat fairly 
stumbled up the stairs. 

“He’s gone!” he gasped. “He done 
hired that driver to turn ’roun’ in his 
tracks, an’ go lickety split back to the 
railroad fo’ the nex’ train! Took the 
back track soon as you all got out 0° 
sight! Tumbled me out in the road like 
a sack o’ meal! An’—an’ he done sen’ 
his compliments to you, Mahs Dick, an’ 
say he hope the sheriff not only cotch 
yo’, but hang yo’ high as Hamen nex’ 
time yo’ take it on yo’se’f to interfere 
in a gentleman’s amusements! An’ he 
say his boat will beat yo’ railroad trains, 
an’ Look out fo’ missy! She’s 
a-fallen’ !” 

Susanne had, in fact, risen to her feet, 
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and, swaying unsteadily for an instant, 
sunk in a heap beside the chair. Dorothy 
sprang to her assistance, and Kirkley, 
at a nod from her, called Tabitha and a 
maid. 

Sut Noah Marquand stared hard at 
Kirkley and Dick for an instant, and 
then turned to Peter Mintern. 

“Peter,” he said, quietly, “the young 
man rode here to face this question in- 
stead of shirking it, and to me it seems 
not the first favor he has rendered thee. 
That other man has taken to flight rather 
than see again the man who has already 
interfered with his amusements. Does 
not this tell thee its own story?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marquand. If—if 
you will only persuade your daughter of 
its truth!” 

“Time enough—time enough for 
that,” said Noah, gently. “I like thy 
spirit, lad; and if Jaqcynthia thinks 
But never mind that now! Peter, thee 
thanked thy friend, the captain, with 
many words and much care. Has thee 
no word for thy kinsman, and my 
guest ?” 

“He might have told me the truth at 
first!’ growled Mr. Mintern. 

“What use?” retorted Dick. “You be- 
lieved Gleason’s lies that night—the lies 
he told of me to take suspicion from his 
own plans. You would have believed 
him again. I thought I’d killed the man 
—that’s why I got away. I did not want 
to face that story with your wife in it; 
but when he made up that fiction 

“And she echoed it!’ broke in Peter, 
with sudden insight. “She! Then it 
was Captain Gleason she shielded from 
me! And I—by Cesar! I——” 

“Gently, Uncle Mintern!” said Dick. 
“What else could she do, with the 
man wounded on your hands? Perhaps 
%he was afraid you'd kill him. The fact 
that she refused to help nurse him should 
stand in her favor—even refused to stay 
in the house with him!” 

“By Cesar! So she did! 
boy, you’re a trump! You shot him 
down to save my wife after I’d almost 
ordered you from the house! I was the 
fool, Dick! But how was I to know? 
You were not there—and Susanne 
afraid to speak—afraid I’d kill the vil- 


Dick, my 


lain if I knew! Poor little Susanne! 
Poor little woman !” 

And as poor Susanne was opening her 
eyes and beginning to take notice, the 
other men silently filed out of the living 
room and left her with her contrite hus- 
band and Tabitha. 

Dorothy also slipped out and joined 
the others, and managed to say to Dick 
a few words even Rob was not allowed 
to hear. 

“Don’t be too discouraged over what 
Jack may have said to-day,” she whis- 
pered. “She took her horse and left for 
the woods, or the fields, because she’s 
just heartbroken over it all. / think 
some one ought to go and look for her.” 

Of what Kirkley and Dorothy and 
Tabitha told Noah Marquand of those 
three days of his absence, there is no 
record; and of what he and Dick talked 
over between themselves for an hour in 
the arbor, can also be left to conjecture. 
But at the finale of the arbor talk Noah 
nodded his head, and said, kindly : 

“Thee may try. I can say no more 
than that. The mischief was in part my 
own doing. I should have sent back 
word I had met the two colored men 
from Maryland three miles from here 
that morning I went away. I took them 
to the city as my servants, and they 
were on their way to friends and out of 
all danger before I started home. As to 
Jaqcynthia, I do nothing to influence my 
child—nothing. But thee may ride after 
her, and thee may tell her I sent you to 
bring her home.” 

He had not so far to ride. A mile 
away, on a hill, there was a belt of 
woods, and along a timber trail he 
tracked her filly’s steps; and then ahead, 
clear against the rosy glow of the lower- 
ing sun, he saw her pacing to and fro 
over last year’s dead leaves; and only 
when he was very close did she hear 
his step and look up, shrinking from the 
sight of him with a cry of protest. 

But this time he did-not halt at her 
look and gesture, as he had done on the 
lawn. This time he could see her eyes 
heavy with the weight of tears; the 
white, wretched face of a woman fight- 
ing a life battle that was not easy. 





MY QUAKER MAID 


“Sweetheart, your father sent me to 
ride home with you,” he said, with all 
of pleading in his eyes. ‘Will you not 
listen to me now? I shan’t try to tell 
you what you are to me—I can’t! But 
let me prove what I may be to you.” 

“Thee can be nothing—ever!” she 
said, in a voice low and striving for 
steadiness. “Go back and tell Noah 
Marquand that his daughter will ride 
alone forever rather than ride®beside a 
murderer, a profligate, the lover of other 
men’s wives!” 

“My Quaker maid!” he said, shaking 
his head and smiling at her. “I am the 
lover of but one woman. Look at me! 
Your anger I can endure, for your 
father will tell you I have not deserved 
it; but from the one woman I want love 
only, and I am at her feet. Look at 
me!” 

She threw back her head, and turned 
on him a look of burning rage—a dull 
fury of resentment that he could make 
her feel all she had felt of joy, of horror, 
of wild, undreamed-of passions tingling 
from her heart to her lips in waves of 
feeling—such as primeval man might 
have compelled from his mate. 

She knew—and fought against the 
knowledge—that, let him be ever so 
fine a gentleman of blood, of birth, of 
all worldly eminence; let her be the 
daughter of generations of sedate Quak- 
ers, yet the appeal he made, and to 
which she responded, reached back be- 
yond all worldly convention, back to the 
appeal of savage to savage—or of god 
to god! 

Which was it that swept across the 
gray-toned page of her life and left the 
lurid crimson there ?—the sign by which 
she knew that her own life would never 
more be her own life only; the sign she 
knew sealed a bond between herself and 
the man who could never be to her the 
Dick Cardiff the world knew. To her 
he would be always that unnamed 
creature of mystery who had looked into 
her eyes that once in the moonlight un- 
der the cedars. 

And when she had turned and looked 
at him at his command, she had meant 
to express only her passionate protest 
against the power she would never ac- 


knowledge; to send him from her, to 
trample under foot 

And then her scornful eyes met his 
steady gaze, and she trembled through 
all her graceful length, and put her hand 
out blindly to a tree back of her, and 
stood facing that compelling appeal in 
his eyes—the sovereignty of a love abso- 
lute, claiming only its own when it 
claimed her! 

With a shivering, indrawn breath that 

was half a cry of despair, she covered 
her face with her hands. 
_ “My Quaker maid!” he whispered, as 
he drew her close in his arms, and 
touched with his lips the hands and the 
burning eyes they tried to hide. ‘‘Neither 
of us will ever be strong enough to fight 
against this love of ours. Why will 
you try?” 


The dusk had fallen when they left 
the belt of timber and walked their 
horses slowly, slowly toward the home- 
stead. 

They found Noah Marquand waiting 
for them at the gate; while Dorothy and 
Rob remained discreetly on the opposite 
side of the veranda. 

Susanne, the misjudged, had agreed 
to forgive her husband if he took her 
away at once, which he accordingly had 
done. And with them went the last of 
the three days of discord in the house of 
the cedars. 

Noah listened gravely to what Dick 
had to say to him that evening, and 
smiled a little at the impetuosity of those 
days of strangest wooing ever known, 
and shook his head in doubt as he took 
Dick’s hand. 

“That thee means to be ‘a Quaker, 
or any other thing, for her sake’ is 
scarcely to be desired,” he said, quietly. 
“To be one’s self best becomes a inan. 
This mad wooing has been, I fear, too 
wild to last; yet if it prove not so, she 
may go to thee—some day. Is that not 
her dress in the path by the cedars? Tell 
her the night air is not without danger 
at this season.” 

But Lady Moon, emerging later from 
a lacy veil of fog along the river, found 
two lovers still there in the shadows— 
unafraid of the night. 











THE SPARKING PLUG 


By Churchill Williams 


51 Y head was over the handle 
bars of my wheel as I ne 
gotiated the sharp turn dt 
1 the top of the hill. I was 
between the cut banks 
My where Ives’ lane turns to 
the Teft when I first understood that I 
was not alone on the road. Fifty yards 
ahead of me was a red automobile, and 
the gasping thump! thump! of the en- 
gine, followed by abrupt silence, ex- 
plained partly why it was at a stand- 
still. 

I smiled. I knew something of the 
mechanism and humors of the automo- 
bile; astride of a bicycle I could afiord 
to indulge my amusement at this confes- 
sion of disaster. Then I pressed on. 
Next to a child in trouble, the stranded 
automobilist awakens my most hearty 
sympathy. 

The hood of the machine was ele- 
vated; I was abreast of it and had halted 
when I gained my first sight of its 
driver. I had approached without 
sound, and I awkwardly straddled the 
saddle, one foot on the ground, for ten 
seconds before my presence was known. 
Perhaps I was guilty of a rudeness; the 
fact was that astonishment and some- 
thing besides held me silent and im- 
movable. This indeed was the last place 
and time at which I might have expected 
to conie upon Miss Layton. So I stood 
and stared at her trim figure, buttoned 
in the long, dun-colored coat. bent half 
over the motor, and was conscious of a 
half-formed wish that I was back again 
at the foot of the hill, and in the same 
instant sure that I would not have ex- 
changed places with anyone. It had 
been but a short time ago that the small- 
est of obstacles made for us a parting 











of the ways, and for me the time since 
had been very long. 

Her veil was raised, and I had a 
glimpse of the gracious curve of cheek 
and chin and of hair softly pressed back 
by the folds of chiffon. She had slipped 
the leather gauntlet from her left hand 
and was touching with tentative finger 
tips the top of a cylinder. It was a 
slender hand, well worth looking at, but 
my one distinct impression was that the 
fingers were bare of rings. I must have 
started at this discovery, for she 
straightened up and we looked at each 
other squarely. That was my most dif- 
ficult moment. I have some recollection 
of removing my cap and dropping the 
bicycle on the road. Miss Layton re- 
covered her glove which had fallen, and 

the crisis was passed. 

“Why, your engine has gone back on 
you?” I exclaimed, and‘stepped forward. 

“Yes,” she said, “it has, and right at 
the top of a hill.” 

“Tt is provoking.” 

The statement was incontrovertible. 
We were started on safe ground. I 
plunged at once into questions intel- 
ligible only to those experienced in the 
running of automobiles. She met me 
frankly and explicitly. After all, em- 
barrassment, like war, is only the result 
of failure to find a common interest. 

Miss Layton explained: “The engine 
has been behaving badly for the past ten 
miles. For the first twenty miles——” 

“Then you come from your country 
place?” I said. The remark threatened 
the conversation with names and places 
and days—back of us both. 

She stiffened, and gave me a crisp 
“Yes.” I returned to my scrutiny of the 
machine and to surmises. What could 
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be the trouble? Was there gasoline in 
plenty? A nod. And the electrical con- 
nections were perfect? Again a nod. 
Perhaps the cylinders were at fault? 
This time she advanced to speech. The 
cylinders, I was told, had been cleaned 
only two days before. And with that 
she slipped into history. It appeared 
that her father’s coachman had gone 
over the machine. It was preparatory to 
the present trip, which the assistant 
coachman—who also knew something 
about automobiles—was to have made 
with her. But—well, he was not taken 
along. I was allowed to infer that Miss 
Layton’s decision to make the journey 
unattended was announced after her 
father had started for the city. At this 
point, warned, I suppose, by the in- 
tensity of my attention, she realized 
what she was saying, and closed her lips. 
And with all my eagerness to hear more 
I had the good sense to effect a rescue 
for us both with a casual reflection upon 
the fallibility of all who professed 
knowledge of the mechanism of auto- 
mobiles. 

Her silence I took as acquiescence and 
hurried on to further conjectures upon 
the difficulty. Could it be that the pump 
was refractory? Was there water in 
circulation? She was sure that there 
was plenty of water. Then overheated 
bearings elsewhere? She shook her 
head, and with continued questions lost 
patience. She would not bother me fur- 
ther. Many thanks for what I had tried 
to do. 

“But ” I began. 

“T shall go back to the village,” she 
declared. “There I can get some one 
to look over the car who knows.” 

“Tt will soon be dark,” I suggested. 

“There is an hour of light left, and— 
I have lamps,” she interposed. There 
was no mistaking her tone. She laid a 
haad on the hood of the machine. She 
would have finished with a renewal of 
her thanks and a ““Good-afternoon” had 
I not spoken quickly. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “a full hour of light 
at least—and so you might do as you 
say if’—TI hesitated, and out of the tail 
of my eye caught an instant’s flutter of 
uncertainty in her own which resolved 





me—‘‘if,” I went on, “it was not going 
to rain, and if there was anyone in the 
village who understood anything about 
automobiles. As it happens, there is no 
one there who does. The blacksmith 
knows something, they say ; but he went 
down to the city by the afternoon train.” 
(I did not add that the blacksmith ex- 
pected to return that evening, and that, 
at this very hour, a gasoline automobile, 
abandoned by its owner, stood in the 
blacksmith shop. Under the circum- 
stances, of what service could such 
gratuitous information be? 

She made no reply, but I did not like 
the way in which she drew on her glove. 
I foresaw that the veil would be lowered 
next. My chances were slipping away. 
Again I bent over the motor. From the 
first I had guessed at the real trouble 
with that blessed piece of machinery. 
Now I determined to uncover the evil. 
Might it be worse than I supposed! 
At least might it afford time for further 
parley, was my mental prayer. 

I unscrewed one of the plugs which 
supply the spark to explode the charge 
of vapor, and examined it critically. Its 
point was coated with soot. Miss Lay- 
ton over my shoulder gave a little sigh 
of relief. “Oh! is that all?” she 
breathed. ‘It is easily cleaned. I have 
emery cloth.” She handed me a strip 
of the fabric. My heart sank. 

Sparking plug was never rubbed more 
deliberately than the one in my hand. 
When the detestable thing shone 
brightly I unscrewed its mate, and again 
a coating of soot confronted me with its 
trivial obstacle. Already, in anticipa- 
tion, I heard the clean-cut ‘chuck, 
chuck,” of those cylinders, as, with 
sharp discharges from the newly-pol- 
ished sparking points, they drove the 
red automobile away from me. The sit- 
uation was out of my control—almost. 
Almost, I say, for, as I gave the second 
of the sparking plugs the last turn which 
would screw it fast, the wrench in my 
hand slipped—slipped violently, and as 
I readjusted the tool I beheld some- 
thing, joy at which not all my prudence 
was able to repress. Miss Layton came 
quickly from the back of the car and 
flashed upon me a look of suspicion. 
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It was no time for equivocation; ex- 
planation was superfluous. Very care- 
fully once more I unscrewed the spark- 
ing plug and inspected it. Then I held 
it out to her. I was really sorry for her 
in the moment when she vainly tried to 
persuade herself that what she saw was 
not an absolute break, but a grease 
mark, or, at worst, an insignificant crack 
in the little collar of porcelain whose in- 
tegrity just then meant so much to her. 
Yet I trembled for what her eyes might 
discern which mine had missed. There 
were contingencies. 

But she handed the plug back to me 
without a word, and stepped to the other 
side of the car. I saw an even line of 
teeth close upon a red under lip, and 
my hopes rose. Rose only to fall again 
with each fresh sound of rummaging in 
the body of the car. I knew that she 
was searching for another sparking 
plug. If she found it, all was at an 
end for me. Yet I was not idle, and 
when she stepped into view I was able 
to say with an air of reluctant convic- 


tion: “This plug is beyond repair. If 


”” 


you will let me have a fresh one 

“That is out of the question,” she in- 
terrupted. Her voice was dangerously 
even. “I have no other plug with me.” 

I protested. “Allow me to look.” 

“Tt is useless.” Her voice quivered. 
Only the wrench in one of my hands 
and the broken plug in the other saved 
me from something foolish. “I cannot 
understand,” she faltered. “They knew 
I was to be alone, and—such a dis- 
tance!” She made a desperate clutch 
at her dignity, and one gloved hand 
precipitately drew down her veil. But 
not too swiftly for me to perceive that 
something glistened upon her lashes be- 
sides the rain which now was softly fall- 
ing. For safety’s sake I thrust both of 
my hands into my pockets. Miss Lay- 
ton looked down the hill. 

Little puddles had begun to form in 
the wheel ruts of the road. The sight 
of them hardened my heart. 

“Suppose,” I said, “that I remain here 
with the car, and you I stopped, 
as if suddenly struck with the emptiness 
of the proposition. 

Without turning she answered: “Of 


course I shall not leave the car here. 
Besides, where could I go?” 

“Is there no one in the neighborhood 
whom 

“Whom I know? 
aware.” 

We were silent after that long enough 
for me to note that she stood directly 
where a tiny pool of rain formed, and 
for her to feel its disquieting touch. She 
gave a little shiver. I felt that the time 
was ripe, and I took the hazard. 

“Of all stupidity!” I said. ‘Will you 
credit it?” 

“What?” she asked, dispiritedly. 

“That I should not have thought of 
it before,” I exclaimed. ‘‘You see,” I 
added, with the caution proper to sober 
second thought, “I believe I have found 
a way out of the difficulty. That big 
house on the hill there. It belongs, I 
understand, to Colonel Ives—Colonel 
William Ives. I heard in the village 
that his daughter is giving a house party. 
And don’t I remember having heard 
you speak of a Miss Ives?” 

Miss Layton’s face brightened. “Why, 
yes. Julia Ives? I know her, of course.” 
She paused. Then, “But you? I think 
you also know = 

I cut in with the desperation of a 
danger suddenly realized. “All is well, 
then. Behold!” And I held up the 
sparking plug. “Here is an open 
sesame! With it and your assistance 
you shall soon be under shelter. It looks 
to be an easy grade to that lane which 
leads to the Ives’ place. If we can get 
even one cylinder of your car to work 
‘you should be able to reach the house.” 

I slipped out of my coat, and tossed 
it into the back of the car. I screwed 
the broken sparking plug into place. In 
a moment the electrical connections were 
made and the cylinders primed. As I 
bent to apply the crank I nodded to Miss 
Layton to open the throttle. 

There followed a grunt from the 
engine—two or three grunts, and again 
half a dozen, weak and out of key. Miss 
Layton’s glance and my own met in 
mute interrogation. 3ut then there 
came a dozen quickening explosions, and 
apprehension gave way to hope. Witha 
sudden burst of thuds from the engine 


Not that I am 
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I saw her smile. I asked for no more 
just then, and I never thought of the 
consequences. She nimbly climbed 
aboard, and I lowered the hood and 
stepped aside. The machine gave a 
start, the motor slowed down, then 
laboriously gathered headway, and, 
while my attention was centered on its 
efforts, carried the car past me and into 
the mouth of the lane. 

The red automobile was gone, but 
back from it came a voice: “Thank 
you very, very much,” it called. “And 
now, wherever you are going, hurry on 
and don’t get wet—please!” 


As I crossed the threshold of Colonel 
Ives’ home, after leaving my bicycle in 
the stables, the dressing gong for dinner 
was sounding, and I reached my room 
without being seen. 

But when, in evening coat, I entered 
the billiard room three men were there, 
and Somers was big with news of the 
misadventure which, so it seemed, had 
forced a Miss Layton to seek hospice of 
the house. Kenton had remarks to de- 
liver upon the damn foolishness, if not 
impropriety, of young women under- 
taking to run red automobiles alone. 
Johns, the third man, contented himself 
with nursing his chin and smiling at his 
cigarette tip—which was tremendously 
discreet, no doubt, he being the only one 
of the three aware of certain reports 
affecting the previous acquaintance of 
Miss Layton and myself. But his silent 
enjoyment goaded me as Kenton’s caus- 
tic comments did not. 

It was the voice of Julia Ives which 
averted a crisis, and drew us into the 
hallway in a trailing line of which I 
brought up the rear. There were mur- 
mured congratulations from the other 
men; my entire attention was given to 
the tall, slender girl who smiled ac- 
knowledgment of the chorus. When I 
stepped forward I had sensations not to 
be described. But I under-estimated the 
self-possession of the lady to whom I 
bowed. Countenance was never more 
undisturbed than hers, and if in it I was 
not able to read forgiveness for my de- 
ception, I was convinced that she had 


not referred, and would not refer, to 
anything that might have passed be- 
tween us an hour earlier. 

It occurred to me later that self-pro- 
tection was not without its bearing on 
this. But for the interminable length of 
a dinner whose gay chatter Miss Layton 
led, I was sensible only of my own 
uncomfortable position and of an itching 
to choke Johns for the look of quiet 
amusement with which he favored me 
when he chanced to catch my eye. If 
he did not suspect that there was more 
than coincidence in the arrival of Miss 
Layton at the house where I was already 
a guest, at least he exhibited a devilish 
curiosity in the details of the mishap 
which was responsible for her arrival. 

“It is too bad, Miss Layton, you 
know,” he remarked, lazily, “that you 
did not come upon Travers when you 
had your break-down. None of the rest 
of us know anything about automobiles. 
Travers, I’m told, knows ’em from end 
to end.” 

It was intended that I should hear 
this, but I gave no sign that I did, and 
Miss Layton made no response. So he 
went on. 

“It’s odd, too, that you didn’t meet 
him, come to think of it. Travers was 
out on his bicycle this afternoon and 
insisted on riding down to the village. 
He must have come back along your 
road, and about the same time. Curious 
he didn’t see you, and unfortunate, too. 
I say, Travers, what time did you get 
in?” 

An incautious retort was on my 
tongue when Miss Layton said, quietly: 
“It was unfortunate, as you look at it. 
If things had happened differently I 
might not have had to impose upon your 
hospitality. As it was, no friend came 
to me in the hour of my need. My only 
meeting was with—a person who direct- 
ed me falsely.” 

I winced. ‘You don’t say!” exclaimed 
Kenton. “How annoying! But it would 
have been too bad if we hadn’t had you 
here over to-morrow. We're to have a 
jolly time—match golf, you know; that 
is, if it doesn’t rain.” 

“T fear I am due to miss the golf,” 
Miss Layton replied. “I shall leave 
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early in the morning. I intended to go 
to-night, but there was no train after 
five o’clock.” 

Johns was watching me, but by this 
time I was wholly occupied, to all ap- 
pearances, with my right-hand neighbor, 
Betty Sinclair; and, though I heard 
what followed, I do not believe that he 
derived much satisfaction from his sur- 
veillance. Small courtesies between a 
man and a woman at house parties come 
to be wonderfully magnified, and al- 
ready an old story had been given fresh 
circumstance by the more or less close 
companionship in which Miss Sinclair 
and I found ourselves placed. 

For a little while after Miss Layton 
finished speaking I imagined she was 
studying Betty and myself from under 
dropped lashes, and I was immediately 
seized with desire to turn my back upon 
my pretty little neighbor, who was ab- 
sorbing my salted almonds while re- 
minding me that I had told her what 
was mine was hers, and to go to Her 

_and tell the truth. But then Miss Lay- 
ton raised her head, and allowed her 
glance to travel up the table and over 
my face, and her expression of well-bred, 
casual interest cooled effectually my sud- 
den madness. To Kenton, who was 
pressing her to postpone her departure, 
she replied that a change was impossible. 
Her father would be worried by what 
already had happened. She must make 
peace with him for this adventure. Be- 
sides, he was to give a dinner the follow- 
ing evening at which she was to be the 
hostess. It was quite out of the question 
to remain any longer than the meager 
train service compelled. Later I heard 
her speaking of a certain Mr. Hilliard 
who had just returned from a business 
trip to Russia. He was to be a guest at 
her father’s dinner, which was in honor 
of his return and his triumph. Her 
father admired him—in fact, they all 
admired him. He was very clever; it 
appeared she was anxious to see him. 

No acknowledgment could have been 
more unpalatable to me than this. I 
knew Dave Hilliard, and I was well 
aware of his ability. Besides, there were 
rumors which mentioned Miss Layton’s 
name. I do not analyze my logic; [ do 


know that forthwith I was definitely re- 
solved that, come what might, Miss Lay- 
ton should not go down to the city the 
next day alone. 

After dinner we sat about a fire in the 
hall, and again I found myself in the 
immediate company of Betty Sinclair, to 
whose good nature, I will admit, I was 
not a little indebted. For, in a near 
corner which the firelight shadows 
screened, Miss Layton continued her 
conversation with Johns, and what 
snatches of this came to my ears ripened 
my ill temper. Then Miss Ives, cross- 
ing the floor, came between us, and, 
elevating a closed hand, bade Miss Lay- 
ton guess what it held. 

“Something of yours—something I 
know you must value,” she announced. 
“What is it?” 

Miss Layton bent forward, her brows 
drawn together. “I cannot imagine,” 
she said. “I have lost nothing—unless 
it may be my way home.” 

“Something more portable than that,” 
Miss Ives returned. “It may, however, 
point to an inclination. Who knows?” 

Miss Layton protested. 

“Indeed, I have lost nothing I care 
for. Where was it found?” 

“In your automobile, by one of the 
stable boys. So it must be yours.” 

“And it is in your hand now? I can 
make no better guess than a button,” she 
added, laughing. 

Miss Ives turned triumphantly to the 
circle. 

“You see! 
there ever was one. Look you, my 
ladies and gentlemen!” And she opened 
her hand. Between thumb and _ fore- 
finger was an enamel button—a small 
flag outlined in gold on its surface. 

I knew it at first glance as the in- 
signia of my yacht club.. I had worn 
it in the lapel of my coat as late as that 
afternoon, and it flashed upon me how it 
had come to be in the automobile. In- 
stinctively I raised my hand to claim it. 
But Johns forestalled me. 

“Let me see it,” he begged. He held 
it out on his palm and studied the but- 
ton with the expression of one who is 
trying to put together detached recol- 
lections. It would have afforded me 


A guilty conscience, if 
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infinite pleasure to take him by the 
throat, but the puzzle which was writ- 
ten on Miss Layton’s flushed face quick- 
ened in me a sense of my responsibility 
to her as well as to myself, and I waited. 
When Johns turned on me with an ad- 
mirable appearance of astonishment I 
was on my guard. 


“Why, I say, Travers,” he exclaimed,. 


“you are the fellow to tell us all about 
this! That’s the club button you wore 
in your coat this afternoon.” 

I took the button from him and smiled. 

“Tt certainly is,” I said, and slipped it 
into my buttonhole. “But why did you 
give the thing away so soon? It was a 
first-rate mystery till you took hold. 
Now it is a very commonplace story. 
Miss Layton arrived here ahead of me; 
I remember that I threw my coat over 
the back of her automobile, and the but- 
ton must have dropped out. I owe your 
man my thanks, Miss Ives, for finding 
it. I rather value the thing, having had 
it so long.” 

Johns’ disappointment perhaps was 
patent to no one but myself; certainly 
no one else saw the relief on Miss Lay- 
ton’s face. She flashed her eyes on me, 
and I almost read in them forgiveness ; 
but then she had leaned back in her 
chair and her head was lost in the 
shadow. So I did not see how she took 
Johns’ next words. He, too, had leaned 
back, and was pulling at his mustache. 

“T must insist that there remains a 
mystery,” he said, slowly. “When you 
left here, Travers, you wore a coat with 
that button in the lapel. You acknowl- 
edge that. Now, I chanced to see you 
as you wheeled up the drive to the house 
on your return before you had reached 
the stable where Miss Layton’s auto- 
mobile was. And my impression is that 
you did not wear a coat then. It struck 
me as curious; why, I don’t know. But 
— well, there appears to have been an 
affinity between Miss Layton’s automo- 
bile and your coat, or, say, that button— 
an affinity with which little things like 
space and time do not interfere. I in- 
sist that there is a mystery.” 

“And J insist,” I began, hotly, and 
discretion was thrown to the winds, ‘‘that 
you I got no further. 


Miss Layton’s laugh rang out from 
the corner. 

“Little did I guess,” she exclaimed, 
“that an insignificant little thing like 
that button was to be made so much of. 
Shall I confess it? It was the luck of a 
crippled engine which gave me the 
chance to bring it in. Who knows but 
by now it might have been covered up 
by the mud if I had not come along and 
stopped exactly where I did. I think 
any vote of thanks is due to me. Don’t 
you agree?” 

Johns looked over to where she sat. 
Under his hand I saw a smile which 
might have meant anything. But evi- 
dently he detected in her voice, if he did 
not observe in her face, distinct dis- 
pleasure with his tactics, and he made no 
reply. 

And so the mischievous button passed 
out of the general conversation. But it 
never left my mind, and when, as the 
ladies arose, Miss Layton and I for a 
moment were standing apart, I spoke to 
her. 

“T was very clumsy,” I said. I 
touched the button. “It must have fallen 
out when I took off my coat.” __ 

“You owe me no explanation,” she 
said, quickly. “And I would not hear.” 
She stepped by me, and linked her arm 
in that of Miss Ives. I heard her ask 
to be called at seven o’clock, and I was 
reminded thereby that there was a train 
for the city at eight-fifteen. 


At seven o'clock the next morning I 
was at the railroad station, and half an 
hour afterward was again mounting the 
hill toward the Ives’ lane. It was a 
clear, cool morning, and a brisk night 
wind had made the roads dry and firtn. 
As I reached the hilltop and looked at 
the rolling river, which was lost beyond 
the hills toward the south, there was a 
grim smile on my lips. But when I 
entered the Ives’ breakfast room a few 
minutes later the smile was extinguished 
and the cap in my hand was gripped 
tightly. Over the back of a chair hung 
a long, dun-colored coat, and in a win- 
dow embrasure, with her back to me, 
stood its owner, her hat, wreathed in a 
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veil, already on. She was tapping on 
the glass with impatient fingers, and I 
guessed that a leisurely butler was the 
cause. By that same token I silently 
blessed that individual, and said ‘‘Good- 
morning.” 

Miss Layton turned and her cheeks 
warmed. I gave her no chance to speak. 

“T have just come from the station,” 
I said. (I am sure that there was ap- 
propriate sympathy in my voice.) “And 
I regret to say I am the bearer of bad 
news. There was an accident on the 
railroad above us two hours ago. A coal 
train in a smash-up, the track com- 
pletely torn up, and no trains are ex- 
pected to move either way until late this 
afternoon. I thought——” 

She had given a little gasp at the 
words “bad news.” Then, with eyes 
sparkling, she interrupted me. 

“You thought you would hurry to tell 
me what would keep me here? But you 
are mistaken. I shall go to the city this 
morning—this morning, I say.” I think 
she stamped her foot. 


“IT am sorry if I have offended,” I 


“<p 


replied. 3ut I assure you the delay is 
no more inconvenient to you than to me. 
I had a wire to come down to the city 
by morning train. As it stands a 

Her lip curled. 

I extended a telegram blank. 

“Perhaps you will be convinced,” I 
suggested. 

She declined to look at it. 

“You have a correspondent in the 
city who is both an early riser and— 
complaisant,” was her comment. 

I spoke stiffly. “The telegram chances 
to bear the date of last evening.” I re- 
placed it in my pocket. ‘Moreover, J 
intend to be in the city by noon. I was 
about to say that if you wished to do the 
same——” 

“Tt is not a question of wishing,” 
cried. 

I inclined my head. “It seems to me 
rather a question of ways.” Her silence 
was interrogative, and I went on. “It 
had occurred to me that a horse 

“A horse which would do the fifty 
miles to the city in a day?” she interpo- 
lated, scornfully. 

“I was about to say,” I continued, 


she 


quietly, “that, as a horse was outside the 
possibilities, I had thought ” The 
entrance of the butler enforced another 
interruption. Miss Layton took her seat 
at the table. I turned to the window. 
But the butler was solicitous of his 
duties, and as he left the room I 
imagined I heard Miss Ives’ voice on 
the hall landing. I moved toward the 
door. 

“Then, if there turns out to be a way 
of reaching the city to-day, you do not 
care to take advantage of it?” I in- 
quired. 

“You may be sure I shall take ad- 
vantage of it,’ Miss Layton answered. 
As I passed out upon the porch I heard 
Miss Ives explaining that she had over- 
slept herself. 

My plan took me to the stable, and 
there I found that my task was to engage 
me longer than I had anticipated. The 
sparking plug which, for a considera- 
tion, the blacksmith that morning had 
allowed me to acquire from the crippled 
automobile in his shop, replaced the 
broken one removed from Miss Lay- 
ton’s machine; but there followed other 
small difficulties, and when at last I 
drove the red automobile to the Ives’ 
doorway it was to encounter the house 
party assembled in force upon the porch. 
Miss Layton only was absent. Johns, 
leaning against a pillar, called down to 
me: “Off to try to solve the mystery of 
the button, Travers?” 

I did not answer, but ran up the steps 
to where Miss Ives stood in the door- 
way. I showed her my telegram. She 
read it with countenance so grave I sus- 
pected a twinkling of her mental eye. 
But she was properly regretful at my 
sudden departure, and even helped me 
to my explanation. 

“Tt is an ill wind ’ she quoted. 
“Mary Layton will bless you and your 
Aladdin’s lamp.” She indicated the 
automobile. “By the way,” she whis- 
pered, “she is inside—alone.” 

I found Miss Layton in the hallway. 

“T have hit upon a way to reach the 
city,” I announced. “And, if you are 
ready ? 

“For what?” She slowly drew a long 
pin from her hat, her eyes on the mirror. 
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I ignored the question. ‘I was lucky 
enough to unearth another sparking 
plug,” I explained. ‘And the machine 
is working smoothly.” 

“Tf you mean that you have an auto- 
mobile a 

“Yours,” I corrected. 

“An automobile belonging to any- 
one,” she pursued, without a trace of 


surprise, “‘you surely do not suppose I 
will ride in it with you to the city after 
herself up 


what ” She caught 
smartly. 

“Well, there is your promise at the 
breakfast table,” I remarked. 

“Which contained nothing about trav- 
eling in company,” she amended. 

“Oh, of course,” I said, “if you put it 
that way. The automobile is yours. I 
am trespassing, you would have me un- 
derstand. But—well, we must have an 
explanation ready for the others—out 
there on the porch. You see, I have told 
Miss Ives you were going. I thought, 
from what you had said And any- 
how, they are—waiting for us—to start.” 

If glance could have annihilated I 
should have perished on the spot. Miss 
Layton slowly turned the hatpin between 
her fingers, and I knew that a struggle 
went on. Then abruptly she thrust the 
pin into place, and, disdaining my offer 
of assistance, donned the long coat. I 
followed her out upon the porch. 

The party was clustered about the car 
—all save Johns, who slid from the rail- 
ing as we appeared, and, when the mo- 
ment came, helped Miss Layton aboard. 
I do not recall what was said by those 
about us; I have some recollection of 
filling my part as departing guest and of 
taking the driver’s seat. A minute after- 
ward we were speeding along the drive- 
way, a chorus of laughing farewells and 
good wishes following us. Above these, 
in Johns’ voice, “Look out, Travers, or 
you'll lose something else to-day !” 

My attention was given wholly to 
operating the car, and my companion 
did not speak until we had reached the 
point where the Ives’ lane opens on the 
turnpike. Then she said: ‘Will you 
please to go to the railroad station first ?” 
When we drew up there she alighted 
quickly, stepped into the telegraph of- 
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fice, and for several minutes I waited 
and wondered. 

But when she reappeared she prof- 
fered no explanation, and in silence we 
climbed the hill again. The turnpike 
sloped before us, its newly washed sur- 
face hard and clean. We settled down 
to a twenty-mile clip. It was one of 
those fresh mornings which realize for 
the motor-car rider all that is most ex- 
hilarating in the sport; and as the miles 
rolled behind us Miss Layton yielded 
to its influence. But we were more than 
halfway on our journey before she 
dropped her guard of silence, and then 
it was with a mute intimation of the 
danger of reminiscence. 

There is no ride in an automobile 
which I remember more distinctly than 
this one; but certainly there are rides 
of which the recollection is more dis- 
tinctly agreeable. To complicate mat- 
ters, when we were a little more than 
halfway on our journey the machine de- 
veloped an inexplicable weakness, and 
I had to nurse its waning energy on 
every hill. For a time this interrupted 
our conversation. Then, without ap- 
parent cause, Miss Layton’s attitude be- 
came less formal, and she began to speak 
of things to which I had not dared to 
allude. We were passing through a 
little railroad village, fifteen miles from 
the city, when I drew her attention to a 
winking spot of light ahead. 

“The sun flashes on these automobile 
headlights,” I remarked. “How far 
away would you say that machine is ?” 

She regarded it fixedly. I thought a 
smile flickered on her lips. 

“T cannot guess,” she answered. Then, 
after a moment: ‘Now I can see the 
machine itself. A runabout, is it not?” 

“Yes,” I returned, “and making good 
time. See it coast that hill!” 

“How reckless!” she exclaimed. 
knows better than that.” 

“He? I beg your pardon?” I said. 

“T merely said that the person driving 
that machine knows—that is, should 
know—better than to take a hill like 
that.” 

I was not entirely satisfied, but we 
began to descend the opposite slope just 
then, and all my attention was given to 


“He 
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our car. I did observe, however, that 
the approaching automobile had slack- 
ened its pace. As we came closer it 
drew up on one side of the road, and I 
fancied that its occupant intended to 
speak to us. I asked Miss Layton if we 
should stop if we were hailed. 

“Of course you are to stop,” she an- 
swered. The emphasis seemed unneces- 
sary, and I was puzzled. But my sur- 
prise became astonishment when I recog- 
nized who awaited us. The man in the 
runabout was Dave Hilliard, and he was 
smiling as if exceedingly content with 
himself. As we halted he raised his 
cap. “Good-morning,” he said. 

“Good-morning,” returned Miss Lay- 
ton, and turned upon me with trium- 
phant face. “Did I not tell you we 
should meet the good Samaritan?” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘And here he is, you see, 
ready and willing to do his part, and 
you are relieved of the chief of your 
perplexities.” 

“But ” T began; and while I yet 


, 


groped for the next word she was ex- 
plaining to Hilliard: 


“You see, our 
engine has been out of order, and Mr. 
Travers, though he has a most impor- 
tant engagement to keep in the city, has 
been gallantly declaring that his first 
duty was to me. But now the way is 
clear—that is, if you will turn about. 
You shall take me into the city—I have 
time to spare—and Mr. Travers can 
leave my car in the village there and 
catch the next train in.” 

Looking back on this moment, I can 
think of things I might, and perhaps 
should, have done; certainly there were 
things that I should have said which I 
did not. But they did not occur to me 
then, and I am not at all sure that denial 
or protest would have been polite or 
politic. Even to my stunned faculties it 
was apparent that the presence of Mr. 
Hilliard in a runabout on this road at 
this time, and Miss Layton’s assured 
requisition of his services, savored 
strongly of prearrangement. But I did 
not look at my companion, and so came 
near to missing tne one drop of sweet- 
ness in a very bitter cup. Hilliard had 
descended from his machine, and was 
approaching, when my name was spoken 


—spoken so soitly that only I could 
hear it. My face came about quickly, 
and I was looking into hers, and it was 
very close to mine. 

“I am going to leave you now,” she 
said. “I wish—I wish—our machine 
had not broken down. But won’t you 
help me down?” 

Her hand fell lightly on my arm; I 
got out of the car quickly enough to 
forestall Hilliard’s proffered aid, and 
her fingers rested in mine for just 
an instant. Then they slipped from my 
grasp, and Hilliard was helping her into 
the other machine. He lifted his cap 
as he started on, and from her I got a 
polite little “Good-by and good luck to 
you.” No more than that, and she did 
not look back afterward. Immediately 
resentment at my position rushed upon 
me afresh. I sat in the car idly for a 
moment, and stared down the road. 
Viewing the whole thing in perspective, 
with the rapidly dwindling runabout as 
a focusing point, I decided that I had 
been the victim of a plot from the mo- 
ment we started on this ride. In the 
light of succeeding circumstances, I was 
able to make a fairly close guess at the 
nature and recipient of the telegram 
which Miss Layton had dispatched from 
the Ives’ station that morning. As I 
cut into a crossroad on a hunt for 
another way to the city, the inevitable 
suggestion that my own role bore dis- 
gusting likeness to that of a groom who 
is bidden to bring in an abandoned trap 
was not exactly a consolation. 

How, then, with all this but a few 
hours back of me, shall I explain my 
decision when, at four o’clock that after- 
noon,entering my club, I found a square, 
gray envelope addressed to me in hand- 
writing once so familiar. Perhaps those 
few lines of invitation to dine that night 
with my lady of the red car enabled me 
to see many things in a new light. Per- 
haps, remembering the maneuver with 
which she had matched my own, I rea- 
soned that retaliation does not argue in- 
difference. Be this as it may, at seven 
o'clock that evening I was seated at her 
left side, looking across the table at Hil- 
liard, and was not sorry that I had come. 

Afterward, when we were sipping our 
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coffee about the curiously wrought 
tabouret, at which she presided over an 
old silver service, she began to speak of 
automobiles, and I fancied that I saw 
Hilliard smile. But she was very grave. 

“Tell me,” she presently said, “when 
will the ideal car come—the car that will 
always run, and not do the unexpected 
thing—the car that will not make you 
lose your temper, and say and do foolish 
things ?” 

Hilliard raised a deprecating hand. I 
said nothing, but I thought that I under- 
stood. She got up then and stepped to 
the mantelpiece. 

“T suppose that time will never come,” 
she went on. “But at least we can look 
ahead with hope, and be sorry for the— 
foolish experiences behind us, can’t we? 
One of mine was—well, I’m not going 
to tell that story now, but it was all due 
to this.” 

She held up a sparking plug. “Look 
at it. It is a little thing, but, oh! how 
much it is responsible for! In this plug 
the porcelain collar is cracked.” She 
made a wry little mouth. “How did it 
happen? If one could only know that, 


in time, how much easier it might all 
be!” 

Hilliard examined the plug, and, after 
a while, shook his head. 

“T give it up,” he said. 

I looked over at her swiftly, but her 
face was turned the other way. Then 
came to me the inspiration of my life. 

“Perhaps I can tell,” I said, and took 
the sparking plug in my hand. “Yes,” 
I went on, presently, “it is very plain. 
This porcelain was broken by a tool— 
probably a wrench—and it was wielded 
by a very, very clumsy hand.” 

“Are you quite sure?” she inquired, 

“Quite sure,” I repeated. “It even” 
looks to me as if the person who broke 
this porcelain did it of intention.” 

She took the sparking plug from me, 
and for a moment her eyes met mine. 
My heart leaped. Her smile was no 
screen to their tender depths. 

“Then I shall keep this as evidence,” 
she said, “and you—you shall hold your- 
self under orders, if you will. Who 
knows what foolish thing I might not 
do otherwise ?” 

Johns was one of our ushers. 
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TWILIGHT 


RED sun low in a golden west, 
Long light on the gliding swells, 
White gulls a-wing o'er the water’s breast 
And the toll of the harbor bells ; 


Wide reaches of gloom on the ocean’s rim, 
Weird glow on the cabin panes, 

Strange figures a-stir in the shadows dim 
And a light in the anchor chains. 


Fast pales the glow in the glooming west; 
Deep shadows and evening star. 

The gull sleeps well in her lonely nest— 
And night creeps up from the bar. 


Pace HARLAN. 





The Social Side of San Francisco’ 


IN WHICH A LEADER OF SOCIETY 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


N Englishman, whose so- 
cial and financial position 
at home is sufficiently as- 
sured so that he is not un- 
der the necessity of being 
either a lion or a predatory 
hunter of millions in his visits to this 
country, recently expressed some in- 
teresting views of social life on this side 
of the Atlantic to a little group of in- 
timate American friends whom he was 
dining in his London house not far from 
Grosvenor Square. He had spent over 
a year continuously in the United States, 
and had been entertained in every center 
of social importance from Bar Harbor 
to Los Angeles. Consequently, his views 
were not affected by the superficiality 
which frequently detracts from the value 
of foreign observations. 

It may be worth while to say that his 
conclusions in general were such as 
even the most sensitively American ears 
could listen to with approval, but since 
we are dealing not with American so- 
ciety en bloc, but with that section of it 
represented in the social capital of the 
Pacific Coast, the only portion of his re- 
marks with which we are particularly 
concerned is his statement that, while he 
had experienced a most delightful time 
in America, and had found society in 
almost every city well ordered and sur- 
prisingly conservative, the only place in 
which he was made to feel thoroughly 
at home was in San Francisco. 

This fact, so flattering to the Califor- 
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nian’s well-developed local pride, he 
ascribed to two reasons. In the first 
place, he held that San Francisco society 
is the most cosmopolitan in the United 
States, and in the second place that 
Californians are the only Americans of 
wealth and leisure who have developed 
a country life of the broad and natural 
sort that one finds at its perfection in 
England. 

Corroborative evidence equally au- 
thoritative and disinterested could be 
produced in support of this view, if it 
were necessary, for these two features 
are undoubtedly the most noteworthy 
that will be found in a review of San 
Francisco’s social side. They seem the 
more remarkable when one reflects upon 
the unmistakable, if not always locally 
acknowledged, social newness of the 
Golden Gate City. When youthfulness 
does not spell crudeness, as it does not 
in this case, it is hard to see how it can 
be considered discreditable, and San 
Francisco has come honestly by both the 
distinguishing features of its social or- 
ganization. The former undoubtedly is 
due to the fact that social San Francisco 
traces its lineage from every land and 
clime and from every stratum of society, 
using the word in its broad generic 
sense, not omitting the highest and the 
lowest; the latter is due primarily to 
the climate and secondarily to the people 
themselves. 

To understand San Francisco society 
one must look back a little, take a retro- 
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spective glimpse into that past which is 
so close to us that it may be reached by 
the span of a single human life, but 
which is already mellowed with the rime 
of the distant and picturesque. 

There were two formative periods in 
the making of it—that of the gold rush 
of forty-nine and that of the silver dis- 
coveries in the Comstock in the early 
seventies. Into the first came a heroic 
and mettlesome race of men—the pion- 
eers. They were the boldest and most 
daring spirits of a thousand lands and 
localities, young men in whom the pas- 
sion of adventure and the joy of life 
were strong, who rose up and went 
forth at the call of the Red Gods. They 
gave independence, breadth and orig- 
inality to the society that grew from the 
homes they founded. . With them came 
others that were the sweepings of great 
cities, the scum that drifts where money 
lies. Adventurers from the world over 
flocked to California. Gamblers, men of 
the convict brand from Australia, 
marched on the city in the sand dunes 
from South and East, and crossed the 


sea to it in ships. 
It was not a conventional foundation 
upon which to rear a social structure, 


and conventionality could scarce be 
builded on it, but, on the other hand, it 
had the advantage of having nothine of 
the humdrum or commonplace. There 
were many cultured and well-born pio- 
neers, and if the gamblers were law- 
breakers they broke the law picturesque- 
ly and with a style all their own. Back 
of it all, as a leaven in the great crude 
lump, was the old Spanish element which 
the newcomers found in possession when 
they came, and which preserved a strain 
of old-world distinction and dignity. 
The Roman Catholic Church—the only 
church which has ever figured prom- 
inently in California life-—likewise had 
its share in the welding of fine metal 
from this incongruous commingling of 
the audaciously modern and ‘the naively 
primitive, the violently practical and the 
unconsciously romantic. ‘ 

The Comstock period introduced a 
new element, the rich Irish. San Fran- 
cisco, which till that time had been a 
prosperous but not a _ conspicuously 
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wealthy city, was suddenly flooded with 
money. Men and women became mil- 
lionaires who, a few years before, had 
worn overalls and sunbonnets and lived 
in two-room cabins. The Irish Califor- 
nian, a day laborer with financial genius; 
his wife, a simple-minded and oft untu- 
tored person, bewildered by diamonds 
and French dresses, came down on San 
Francisco seeking new worlds to con- 
quer. The city fell before them as Jer- 
icho before the blasts of Joshua. Its hill 
crests were crowned by their palaces, 
and within a few years their children 
became ruling spirits in its fashionable 
life. 

It was this great influx of wealth, 
backed by the genial influences of the 
climate, which has given San Francisco 
society its lavish and luxurious tone. 
Vast fortunes, easily made, inclined their 
owners to be generous “spenders.” <A 
climate where the sun is in continvous 
attendance, where nature is generally in 
holiday mood, and where land and sky 
combine to make a radiant setting of 
blue, green and gold, fostered in them 
the love of amusement, the zest of pleas- 
ure. They naturally took to convivial 
pastimes; the instinct to entertain was 
spontaneous in them. An enjovment of 
the good things of this life quickly be- 
came one of their marked characteristics. 
Thev liked good food, good wine, good 
clothes and cheerful ~atherings. 

There is something distinctly Latin 
about San Francisco. State and town 
are apart from the rest of the country, 
almost like a foreign dependency cut off 
from the world by sea and desert. So- 
cial life has a curious foreign flavor 
which strikes the onlooker as having 
points of resemblance to that of Paris 
or Madrid or Naples. There is a French 
effervescence in the way Sunday is 
treated as a sort of féte day, in the in- 
variable excellence of the restaurants, 
in the way evervbody drinks a thin, red 
wine at meals. There is a hint of Span- 
ish dignity in the women’s lethargic de- 
meanor which now and then becomes 
stateliness and again deteriorates into a 
heavy, unimaginative stolidity. It is not 
alone the deep blue skies which suggest 
Italy, but the people’s love of music, the 
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snatches of song at street corners, the 
sound of guitar and mandolin on moon- 
light nights. 

But the most striking feature is the 
absence of the provincial. To the 
stranger expecting the conditions usual 
in the new Western communities, so- 
ciety’s air of serene sophistication is its 
most surprising attribute. Against the 
un-American background of sun-bathed 
landscape, bright vistas of street where 
clear blue washes of shade are thrown 
by chrome-colored walls, and where 
open church doors give glimpses of dim 
interiors a-wink with candle flames, so- 
ciety disports itself with an intelligent 
comprehension of the arts of pleasure 
and entertainment far removed from 
the crude joviality of the average West- 
ern town. 

What makes it particularly astonish- 
ing is that so many of the most accom- 
plished hostesses were, within the mem- 
ory of those not yet in the seventh age, 
in the humblest sphere. Women who 
in their girlhood were the M’lisses of 
foothill mining camps are now pre- 
siding over sumptuous establishments, 
where the chef is a master and the walls 
are hung with canvases representing the 
newest French schools. Girls who in 
the beginning of Virginia City’s great 
days carried their fathers’ dinners in tin 
pails are now well-poised matrons who 
preside over big houses, read the latest 
books, and give the best dinners to be 
had west of New York. 

These two notes of foreignness and 
sophistication are the most striking in 
the fashionable life of the Californians. 
They are doubtless thrown into higher 
prominence by the fact that they are so 
unexpected. To find on the outer rim 
of the continent, in a section of the 
country cut off by desert and mountains, 
an elegance and refinement of living 
such as usually is known only in the 
largest centers is much more surprising 
to the stranger than the marvels of the 
Yosemite and the Big Trees. What he 
usually expects is to see in the mining 
millionaires a replica of Sandy Bowers, 
of whom they tell the story that when he 
ordered a library of books for his man- 
sion he did not know how to read, and 


to find among the representative ma- 
trons ladies similar to that one who, 
coming downstairs to greet a guest in 
her robe de chambre, apologized for ap- 
pearing in her nom de plume. 

That stage of development has been 
passed in California, and has been suc- 
ceeded by an equipment of savoir faire 
that enables San Francisco society to 
hold its own with that of any other city, 
American or European. 

Beneath this sophistication, however, 
there lies an element which makes the 
fashionable world of California different 
from that of any other part of the coun- 
try. Under the carefully glossed sur- 
face there lingers something of the bar- 
baric and lawless. The spirit of the 
argonaut and the vigilante, the man 
who “‘toted a gun” and frequently used 
it, leads their descendants now and then 
to kick over the traces of the social har- 
ness. The blood of ’49 was hot, and it 
flows strong and red even in the third 
and fourth generation from the fron- 
tiersman, gambler and miner. 

It is this occasional disregard of con- 
vention that lends piquancy to social life 
in San Francisco. Contraventions of 
accepted social rigors become gauchenies 
when they arise from ignorance, but 
when deliberate they serve merely as the 
spice to an existence that otherwise 
would become monotonously dull. 
There have been in the social history of 
San Francisco many innocent but lively 
escapades that would have stood as in- 
dications of social demoralization if they 
had occurred in the East, but which out 
here merely evidenced the necessity of 
occasionally letting off steam, and were 
so recognized. 

The spirit that now and then brushes 
aside irritating restraints rebels also at 
small inconveniences. It has been easy 
for the San Franciscans to assimilate 
every taste and device for the ease and 
pleasure of life. But it has been hard 
for them to curb their desire for an un- 
hampered independence to the point that 
an exacting social code demands. 

To break a dinner engagement when 
a better one offers is not even yet a crime 
in San Francisco. To refuse to pay a 
party call at a house where the passing 
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hour is apt to be dull is a slight against 
which few revolt. It does not weigh 
heavily on the consciences of men if ac- 
cepted hospitalities are not returned in 
like measure. The daughter of a well- 
known hostess, if she be heavy and un- 
beautiful, may sit neglected all evening, 
overlooked by bachelors who are quite 
willing to break bread at her mother’s 
table. In short, that sense of social 
obligation and responsibility, so strong 
in older parts of the country, is almost 
nonexistent among the San Franciscans. 
Society is to them a sort of Vanity Fair 
offering personal entertainment, where 
each separate visitor does what appeals 
most, oblivious of those carefully-built- 
up laws of give and take which rule 
fashionable life in more conservative 
communities. 

Such a condition arises from several 


sources, but chiefly from the laxity of . 


public opinion. Public opinion, which is 
a powerful factor in the life of most 
American cities, hardly exists in San 
Francisco. Each integral unit of the 
social world goes his or her own gait 
undisturbed by the course or criticism 
of his fellow units. There is no concen- 
trating of general disapproval upon 
neglectful members of the flock. While 
the individual is quick to resent slight 
or insult, the social community has not 
that sense of esprit de corps which would 
cause it to take up arms in behalf of 
one of its members. 

This makes a position in San Fran- 
cisco society easy to gain and hard to 
lose. The conventions must be broken 
with a crash that will make the welkin 
ring, before the surrounding members 
of the flock are roused to condemnation 
of the offender. If the welkin rings 
loud enough for the echoes to reach the 
East the condemnation will gain in 
severity, for to have the East think that 
San Francisco is “raw,” “green” or 
“crude” is zall and wormwood to the 
Californian. Better even that it should 
be regarded as “fast” or “wild and 
woolly,” for such an accusation, at any 
rate, would not reflect upon its worldly 
poise or polish. 

As has just been remarked, the society 
of the Golden City is easy of access. 
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The doors are not closely guarded, but 
are hospitably on the latch to admit new- 
comers. In the old days when the 
Southerners ruled it with an ante-bellum 
rigor, exclusiveness was its keynote. 
There are traditions still preserved, as 
the East preserves traditions of the man- 
ners and customs of the Colonial times, 
to the effect that young girls of good 
family were never allowed on the streets 
unattended, and the etiquetie of the visit 
and its return was observed with careful 
formality. 

But the Comstock epoch swept away 
what might be called the tertiary period 
of San Francisco’s development. More- 
over, the Southerners became poor, and 
poverty is one of the unpardonable sins 
in California. The wealthy and good- 
looking newcomer is not only not op- 
posed, but is decked with amaranths 
and conducted into the sanctum. It is 
required of him that he shall be bright, 
amiable and well mannered, possess a 
suit of evening clothes, and be an agree- 
able and talkative companion during the 
progress of a dinner. 

Mothers of daughters, who have come 
into the large city from the smaller 
towns which are scattered throughout 
the State, do not find a violent prejudice 
opposing their entrance as they would 
in older and less light-hearted communi- 
ties. If they are willing to entertain 
well, if the girls are pretty, and the 
house is a cheerful one to visit, they will 
find their progress into the heart of the 
citadel an easy one, attended with feast- 
ing and revelry. 

Its isolation from the rest of the coun- 
try, the rarity of new stars on the social 
horizon, and the monotony which comes 
from the lifelong acquaintance of most 
of its members, is the reason for this 
lack of obstacles at the entrance gate. 
San Francisco is a long way from any- 
where, lives upon itself, and, especially 
where society is concerned, would soon 
suffer from an absence of new blood if 
exclusiveness was its guerdon. The 
stranger who is presentable is almost in- 
variably welcomed. Such credentials as 
he has to offer are generally accepted 
without question. In its haste to greet 
those who bear the stamp of Eastern or 
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European fashion, the city has made 
some embarrassing mistakes. The fatted 
calf has been killed for those who were 
in reality unreclaimed prodigal sons. 

It is probably because of such errors 
of discernment that San Francisco has 
of late shown a growing tendency to 
mold its society upon the stricter and 
more conventional Eastern model. It is 
a step which all lovers of gayety and 
good cheer regret. One of the great 
charms of life by the Golden Gate has 
been its informality, its breezy inde- 
pendence, its defiance of certain social 
forms which are outgrowths of old civi- 
lizations developed under other laws and 
skies. But to the Californian the 
thought that he is an outsider who may 
rest under the stigma of being “crude” 
or “uncivilized” or “wild” is intolerable, 
and he is beginning to graft upon his 
original and cosmopolitan social life the 
formulas and restrictions of an exist- 
ence different from his own in heredity, 
ideals and environment. 

The splendidly lavish entertainment 
of the bonanza days is giving place to 
a more cautious hospitality. Instead of 
the ease and freedom in the interchange 
of visits which marked the spontaneous 
and simple society of the past, the call 
is becoming a solemn function, and the 
simple matron, whose mother talked to 
her neighbor over the back fence, is as 
hard to see as a railway president and as 
hedged about with ceremony as an 
Asiatic monarch. As for the chaperon, 
she is becoming a fetish. If she has not 
got exactly the beau réle, she has one 
which cannot be beaten for sober im- 
portance. A disturbing uncertainty as 
to just what her duties were made the 
matrons who imported the fashion for 
employing her invest her with a dread 
and sinister importance. San Francisco 
is to-day the most chaperon-ridden city 
on the continent. No girl stirs without 
the solemn functionary at her elbow. 
Women of thirty-five regard her as an 
appanage without which a lady moves 
under a cloud of doubt. She is a priest- 
ess, and is never worshiped with slight 
or mutilated rites. 

One of the most marked attributes of 
a society which has reached so high a 





degree of finish in so short a time is the 
absence of any acknowledged leader. 
There is no one in San Francisco who 
in any way fills the position of Mrs. 
Astor in New York or Mrs. Palmer in 
Chicago. There is no special house to 
which the entré means an assured rec- 
ognition, the exclusion therefrom a sign 
of unfitness. No one can pass a verdict 
upon an aspirant which has the force of 
expert opinion. There is no court of 
last resort to which the doubtful pre- 
tendant may be taken. 

Many have tried to assume the reins 
of office but no one has succeeded. As 
a rule the would-be leader has tired of 
her leadership before it was established. 
It may be that the Californian tempera- 
ment is too impatient to attempt the task 
of slowly building up such a position. 
Leaders must first be born and then be 
made, and the making of one is not a 
matter of weeks but of years. Perhaps 
another reason may be that there are 
too many sunny days in the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five which go to the 
making of the year. The social priest- 
ess is so constantly out of doors that no 
one ever finds her at home, and a house 
that presents to the visiting world an in- 
variable visage de bois is a house the 
visiting world is likely soon to neglect. 

The very fact that country life is so 
integral a part of social existence in 
California, while it prevents the growth 
of a social dictator or even a well-es- 
tablished oligarchy, lends it one of its 
chiefest charms. The wealthy San 
Franciscan has his ranch, his mountain 
lodge and his country club, and he uses 
and enjoys them. Coronado Beach is a 
fair rival of Palm Beach in the height of 
its season, and there are communities of 
social consequence and independence in 
Santa Barbara and all the Sierra and 
coast resorts. Even the isolated estates, 
by their size and the completeness of 
their equipment with all possible outdoor 
attractions, become autonomous social 
ganglia. It is here that the Californian 
appears at his best and happiest. It is 
here that he dispenses hospitality that 
possesses the lavishness of bonanza 
days, tempered with the refinements that 
a complete and rapid social education 
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has brought. It is like the Southern 
hospitality of old plantation days, 

California country life is the acme of 
a choice, well-ordered existence. No 
part of the republic can show anything 
at once more elegant and more comfort- 
able. Nature adds to it. A soft and 
never-scorching sun shines all summer 
in unobscured brightness. The air, 
chilled by the unseen sea, is always 
balmy, never burning. Sometimes the 
great country houses are huge, sprawl- 
ing edifices of an extreme ugliness. But 
the glory of lawns and trees which sur- 
rounds them gives them distinction, the 
foam of flowers which breaks about their 
walls hides their unsightliness. Here 
San Francisco society reaches its highest 
point of dignity and graciousness. It is 
not unlike the country life of the Eng- 
lish, the land owners living on their 
estates for most of the year, only going 
to town for three or four months in the 
season. 

The danger that confronts San Fran- 
cisco society at the present time is that 
it may weakly model itself on that of 
the East, thereby losing its characteristic 
charm and present independence. Its 
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greatest need is a masterful directing 
power which shall carry it forward along 
the lines of its natural development. 
Society cannot be run permanently on 
the plan of a village town meeting. It 
needs a leader. Whatever the cause, the 
fact remains that it never has possessed 
this. No single personality has ever 
ruled it; no one house has been the 
radiating point of its judgments and de- 
cisions. This is what it has always 
lacked and is the source of its de- 
ficiencies. Society is the natural sphere 
of woman; there, as in the deeper and 
narrower domestic circle, she reigns ab- 
solute and supreme. Her dictum is the 
only one that has any value. Her judg- 
ment of the social fitness of members of 
her own sex is infallible. A combination 
of women into a sort of syndicate is 
better than nothing; but the society of 
the finest, choicest brand is generally the 
result of the selecting power of one 
woman, gifted originally with the social 
flair, having an accurate and unerring 
instinct for the eligible and ineligible, 
an unremitting energy, and an unflinch- 
ing determination to keep the sheep sep- 
arate from the goats. 


ay 


UNSLEEPING 


O cloud along the blue may choose its way, 
Nor where it listeth wildest wind may blow; 
The proudest wave, the Voice shall bid it stay, 
The yokéd star must in the furrow go. 


Beckons before all things the taming Hand, 
Behind them is the mandate of the Will; 

They journey and they do not understand, 
They are as we, here, toiling in the mill. 


No thought has man he declare ungiven, 
No act that he can say, “It is of me;” 
From utmost deep unto the highest heaven, 
All where’s the Power Unsleeping; none is free. 





JoHN VANCE CHENEY 














THE COUNT AND THE MANAGER 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 
Author of ‘‘Cap’n Eri,”’ ‘Cape Cod Ballads,” Etc. 


»]f come around this way: 
Me and Jonadab Wixon 
} vent down to Wellmouth 

Port one day ‘long in 
March to look at some 
>} property he’d had left him. 
Jonadavs aA‘nt Sophrony had moved 
kind of sudden from that village to 
Beulah Land—they’re a good ways 
apart, too—and Cap’n Jonadab had come 
in for the old farm, he bein’ the only 
near relative. 

When you go to Wellmouth Port you 
git off the cars at Wellmouth Center 
and then take Labe Bearse’s barge and 
ride four miles; and then, if the horse 
don’t take a notion to lay down in the 
road and go to sleep, or a wheel don’t 
come off or some other surprise party 
ain’t sprung on you, you come to a place 
where there’s a Baptist chapel that needs 
paintin’, and a little two-for-a-cent store 
that needs trade, and two or three houses 
that need buildin’ over, and any Lord’s 
quantity of scrub pines and beach grass 
and sand. Then you take Labe’s word 
for it that you’ve got to Wellmouth Port 
and git out of the barge and try to re- 
member you’re a church member. 

Well, A’nt Sophrony’s house was a 
mile or more from the place where the 
barge stopped, and Jonadab and me, we 
hoofed it up there. We bought some 
cheese and crackers and canned things 
at the store, ’cause we expected to stay 
overnight in the old house, end knew 
there wan’t no other way of gittin’ 
provender. 

We got there after a spell and set 
down on the big piazza with our souls 
full of gratitude and our boots full of 
sand. Great, big, old-fashioned house 














with fourteen big bedrooms in it, big 
barn, sheds and one thing or ‘nother, 
and perched right on top of a hill with 
five or six acres of ground ’round it. 
And how the March wind did whoop in 
off the sea and howl and screech lone- 
someness through the pine trees! You 
take it in the middle of the night. wi.a 
the shutters rattlin’ and the old joists 
a-creakin’ and Jonadab snorin’ like he 
had a corncob in his windpipe, and if it 
wan’t joy then my name ain’t Barzilla 
Wingate. I don’t wonder A’nt Sophro- 
ny died. I'd have died ‘long afore she 
did if I knew I was checked plumb 
through to perdition. There’d be some 
company where I was goin’, anyhow. 

The next mornin’, after ballastin’ up 
with the truck we’d boucht at the store 
—the feller ’most keeled over when he 
found we was goin’ to pay cash for it— 
we went out on the piazza again and 
looked at the breakers and the pine trees 
and the sand, and held our hats on with 
both hands. 

“Jonadab,” says I, “what'll you take 
for your heirloom ?” 

“Well,” he says, “Barzilla, the way I 
feel now, I think I’d take a return ticket 
to Orham and be afraid of bein’ took up 
for swindlin’. at that.” 

Neither of us says nothin’ more for a 
spell, and, fust thing you know, we 
heard a carriage rattlin’ somewhere up 
the road. I was shipwrecked once and 
spent two days in a boat lookin’ for a 
sail. When I heard that rattlin’ I felt 
jest the way I done when I sighted the 
ship that picked us up. 

“Judas!” says Jonadab, “there’s some- 
bodv comin’ !”’ 

We jumped out of our chairs and put 
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for the corner of the house. There was 
somebody comin’—a feller in a buggy, 
and he hitched his horse to the front 
fence and come whistlin’ up the walk. 

He was a tall chap, with a smooth face, 
kind of sharp and knowin’, and with 
a stiff hat set jest a little on one side. 
His clothes was new and about a week 
ahead of up-to-date, his shoes shined till 
they lit up the lower ha’f of his legs, and 
his pants was creased so’s you could 
mow with ’em. Cool and slick! Say! 
in the middle of that deadliness and com- 
pared to Jonadab and me, he looked like 
a bluejay in a coop of moultin’ pullets. 

“Cap'n Wixon?’’ he says to me, stick- 
in’ out a gloved flipper. 

“Not guilty,” says I. “There’s the 
skipper. My name’s Wingate.” 

“Glad to have the pleasure, Mr. Win- 
gate,” he says. ‘“Cap’n Wixon, yours 
truly.” 

We shook hands, and he took each of 
us by the arm and piloted us back to the 
piazza, like a tug and a couple of coal 
barges. He pulled up a chair, crossed 
his legs on the rail, reached into the 
for’ard hatch of his coat and brought 
out a cigar case. 

“Smoke up,” he says. We done it— 
I holdin’ my hat to shut off the wind, 
while Jonadab used up two cards of 
matches gittin’ the fust light. When we 
got the cigars to goin’ finally, the feller 
says: 

“Wy name’s Brown—Peter T. Brown, 
I read about your fallin’ heir to this es- 
tate, Cap’n Wixon, in a New Bedford 
paper. I happened to be in New Bed- 
ford then, representin’ the John B. Wil- 
kins Unparalleled All Star Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and Ten Nights in a barroom 
Company. ’Tain’t my reg’lar line, the 
show bus’ness ain't, but it produced the 
necessary ‘ham and’ every day and the 
excelsior sleep inviter every night, so— 
but never mind that. Soon’s I read the 
paper I come right down to look at the 
propertv. Havin’ rubbered, back I go 
to Orham to see you. Your handsome 
aud talented daughter says you are over 
here. That'll be about all—here I am. 
Now, then, listen to this.” 

He went under his hatches again, 
rousted out a sheet of paper, unfolded 
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it and read somethin’ like this—I know 
it by heart: 

“The great sea leaps and splashes 
before you as it leaped and splashed in 
the old boyhood days. The sea wind 
sings to you as it sang of old. The old 
dreams come back to you, the dreams 
you dreamed as you slumbered upon the 
cornhusk mattress in the clean, sweet 
little chamber of the old home. For- 
gotten are the cares of business, the 
scramble for money, the ruthless hunt 
for fame. Here are perfect rest and 
perfect peace.” 

“Now what place would you say I was 
describin’ ?” says the feller. 

“Heaven,” says Jonadab, lookin’ up, 
reverent like. 

You never see a body more disgusted 
than Brown. 

“Git out!” he snaps. “Do I look like 
the advance agent of Glory? Listen to 
this one.” 

He unfurls another sheet of paper, 
and goes off on a tack about like this: 

“The old home! You who sit in your 
luxurious apartments, attended by your 
liveried servants, eatin’ the costly dishes 
that bring you dyspepsia and kindred 
evils, what would you give to go back 
once more to the simple, cleanly livin’ 
of the old house in the country? The old 
home, where the nights were cool and 
refreshin’, the sleep deep and sound; 
where the huckleberry pies that mother 
jashioned were swimmin’ in fragrant 
juice, where the shells of the clams for 
the chowder were snow white and the 
chowder itself a triumph; where there 
were no voices but those of the wind 
and sea; no——” 

“Den't!” busts out Jonadab. “Don’t! 
I can’t stand it!” 

He was moppin’ his eyes with his red 
bandanner. I was consider’ble shook 
up myself. The dear land ki.ows we 
was more used to luckleberry pies and 
clam chowder than we was to liveried 
servants and costly dishes, but there was 
somethin’ in the way that feller read off 
that slush that jest worked the pump 
handle. A hog would have cried; I 
know J couldn't help it. 

As for Peter T. Brown, he fairly 
crowed. 
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“It gits you!” he says. “I knew it 
would. And it'll git a heap of others, 
too. Well, we can’t send ’em back to the 
old home, but we can trot the old home 
to them, or a mighty good imitation of 
it. Here it is; right here!” 

And he waves his hand up toward 
A’nt Sophrony’s cast-off palace. 

Cap’n Jonadab set up straight and 
sputtered like a firecracker. A man 
hates to be fooled. 

“Old home!” he snorts. 
jail, you mean!” 

And then that Brown feller took his 
feet down off the rail, hitched his chair 
right in front of Jonadab and me and 
commenced to talk. And how he did 
talk! Say, he could talk a Hyannis fish- 
erman into a missionary. I wish I could 
remember all he said; ’twould make a 
book as big as a dictionary, but ’twould 
be worth the trouble of writin’ it down. 
’Fore he got through he talked a thou- 
sand dollars out of Cap’n Jonadab, and 
it takes a pretty hefty lecture to squeeze 
a quarter out of him. To make a long 
yarn short, this was his plan: 

He proposed to turn A’nt Sophrony’s 
wind plantation into a hotel for summer 
boarders. And it wan't goin’ to be any 
worn-out, regulation kind of a summer 
hotel neither. 

“Confound it, man!” he says, “‘they’re 
sick of hot and cold water, elevators, 
bell wires with a nigger on the end, and 
all that. There's a raft of old codzers 
that call themselves ‘self-made men'— 
meanin’ that the Creator won’t own ‘em, 
and they take the responsibility them- 
selves—that are always wishin’ they 
could go somewheres like the shacks 
where they lived when they was kids. 
They’re always talkin’ about it, and 
wishin’ they could go to the old home 
and rest. Rest! Why, say, there’s as 
much rest to this place as there is sand, 
and there’s enough of that to scour all 
the knives in creation.” 

“But ’twill cost so like the dickens to 
furnish it,” I says. 

“Furnish it!” says he. ‘Why, that’s 
jest it! ° It won’t cost nothin’ to furnish 
it—nothin’ to speak of. I went through 
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the house day afore yesterday—crawled 
it’s all 


in the kitchen window—oh! 





right, you can count the spoons—and 
there’s eight of them bedrooms fur- 
nished jest right, corded bedsteads, 
painted bureaus with glass knobs, ‘God 
Bless our Home’ and Uncle Jeremiah’s 
coffin plate on the wall, rag mats on the 
floor, and all the rest. All she needs is a 
little more of the same stuff, that I can 
buy ’round here for next to nothin’—I 
used to buy for an auction room—and a 
little paint and fixin’s, and there she is. 
All I want of you folks is a little money 
—Tl'll chuck in two hundred and fifty 
myself—and you two can be proprietors 
and treasurers.if you want to. But ac- 
tive manager and _ publicity man— 
that’s yours cheerily, Peter Theodosius 
Brown!” And he slapped his plaid vest. 

Well, he talked all the forenoon and 
all the way to Orham on the train and 
most of that night. And when he 
heaved anchor, Jonadab had agreed to 
put up a thousand and I was in for five 
hundred and Peter contributed two hun- 
dred and fifty and experience and nerve. 
And the “Old Home House” was off the 
ways. 

And by the fust of May ‘twas open 
and ready for bus’ness, too. You never 
see such a driver as that feller Brown 
was. He had a new wide piazza built all 
‘round the main buildin’s, painted every- 
ihing up fine, hired the three best women 
cooks in Wellmouth—and there’s some 
good cooks on Cape Cod, too—and a 
ha’f dozen chamber girls and waiters. 
He had some trouble gittin’ corded beds 
and old bureaus fer the empty rooms, 
but he got ’em finally. He bought the 
last bed of Beriah Burgess, up at East 
Harniss. and had quite a dicker gittin’ it. 

“He thought he ought to git five dol- 
lars for it,” says Brown, tellin’ Jonadab 
and me about it. “Said he hated to part 
with it ’cause his grandmother died in it. 
I told him I couldn’t see no good reason 
why I shovld pay more for a bed jest 
‘cause it had killed his grandmother, so 
we split up and called it three dovtars. 
’Twas too much money, but we had ‘o 
have it.” 

And the advertisements! They was 
sent everywheres. Lots of ’em was what 
Peter called “readin’ notices,” and them 
he mostly got for nothin’, for he could 

















talk an editor foolish same as he could 
anybody else. By the middle of April 
most of our money was gone, but every 
room in the house was let and we had 
applications comin’ by the pailful. 

And the folks that come had money, 
too—they had to have to pay Brown’s 
rates. I always felt like a robber or a 
Standard Oil director every time I 
looked at the books. The most of ’em 
was rich folks—self-made men, jest like 
Peter prophesied—and they brought 
their wives and daughters and slept on 
cornhusks and eat chowder and said 
twas great and jest like old times. And 
they got the rest we advertised; we 
didn’t cheat ’em on rest. By ten o’clock 
pretty nigh all hands was abed, and 
‘twas so still all you could hear was the 
breakers or the wind, or p’raps a groan 
comin’ from a window where some 
boarder had turned over in his sleep and 
a corncob in the mattress had raked him 
crossways. 

There was one old chap that we'll call 
Dillaway—Ebenezer Dillaway. That 
wan't his name; his real one’s too well 
known to tell. He runs the “Dillaway 
Combination Stores” that are all over 
the country. In them stores you can buy 
anything and buy it cheap—cheapness 
is Ebenezer’s stronghold and job lots is 
his sheet anchor. He’ll sell you a mow- 
in’ machine and the grass seed to grow 
the hay to cut with it. He'll sell you a 
suit of clothes for two dollars and a 
quarter, and for ten cents more he’ll sell 
you glue enough to stick it together 
again after you’ve worn it out in the 
rain. He'll sell you anything, and he’s 
got cash enough to sink a ship. 

He come to the “Old Home House” 
with his daughter, and he took to the 
place right away. Said ’twas for all the 
world like where he used to live when 
lie was a boy. He liked the grub and 
he liked the cornhusks and he liked 
Brown. Brown had a way of stealin’ a 
thing and vit payin’ enough for it to 
square the law—that hit Ebenezer where 
he lived. 

His daughter liked Brown, too, and 
‘twas easy enough to see that Brown 
liked her. She was a mighty pretty girl, 
the kind Peter called a “queen,” and the 
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active manager took to her like a cat to 
fish. They was together more’n ha’f the 
time, gittin’ up sailin’ parties, or playin’ 
croquet, or settin’ up on the ‘Lover's 
Nest,” which was a kind of slab sum- 
mer-house Brown had rigged up on the 
bluff where A’nt Sophrony’s pig-pens 
used to be in the old days. 

Me and Jonadab see how things was 
goin’, and we’d look at one another and 
wink and shake our heads when the 
pair’d go by together. But all that was 
afore the count come aboard. 

We got our fust letter from the count 
about the third of June. The writin’ 
was all over the plate like a biled dinner, 
and the English looked like it had been 
shook up in a bag, but it was signed 
with a nine fathom, torgle-jinted name 
that would give a polpzrrot the lock- 
jaw, and had the word “‘Count” on the 
bow of it. 

You never see a feller happier than 
Peter T. Brown. 

“Can he have rooms?” says Peter. 
“Can he? Well, I should rise to elocute! 
He can have the best there is if yours 
truly has to bunk in the coop with the 
gladsome Plymouth Rock.  That’s 
what! He says he’s a count and he'll 
be advertised as a count from this place 
to where rolls the Oregon.” 

And he was, too. The papers was 
full of how Count What’s-his-Name 
was hangin’ out at the “Old Home 
House,” and we got more letters from 
rich old women and pork-picklin’ money 
bags than you could shake a stick at. If 
you want to catch the free and equal 
nabob of a glorious republic, bait up 
with a little nobility and you'll have your 
salt wet in no time. We had to rig up 
rooms in the carriave house, and me and 
Jonadab slept in the haymow. 

The count himself hove in sight on 
June 15th. He was a little, smoked 
Italian man with a pair of legs that 
would have been carried away in a gale, 
and a black mustache with waxed ends 
that von’d think would punch holes in 
the pillow case. His talk was like his 
writin’, only wuss, but from the time his 
big trunk with the foreign labels was 
carried upstairs, he was skipper and all 
hands of the “Old Home House.” 
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And the funny part of it was that old 
man Dillaway was as much gone on him 
as the rest. For a self-made American 
article he was the wust gone ori this 
machine-made importation that ever you 
see. I s’pose when you’ve got more 
money than you can spend for straight 
goods you nat’rally go in for buyin’ cu- 
riosities ; I can’t see no other reason. 

Anyway, from the minute the count 
come over the side it was “Good by, Pe- 
ter.” The foreigner was fust oar with 
the old man and gin’ral consort for the 
daughter. Whenever there was a Sailin’ 
trip on or a spell of roostin’ in the Lov- 
er’s Nest, Ebenezer would see that the 
count looked out for the “queen,” while 
Brown stayed on the piazza and talked 
bargains with papa. It worried Peter— 
you could see that. He'd set in the barn 
with Jonadab and me, thinkin’, thinkin’, 
and all at once he’d bust out: 

“Bless that Dago's heart! I ain’t 
chummed in with the degenerate aris- 
tocracy much in my time, but somewhere 
or ’nother I’ve seen that Guinny afore. 
Now where—where—where ?” 

For the fust two weeks the count paid 
his board like a major; then he let it 
slide. Jonadab and me was a little wor- 
ried, but he was advertisin’ us like fun, 
his photographs—snap shots by Peter— 
was gittin’ into the papers, so we jedged 
he was a good investment. But Peter 
got bluer and bluer. 

One night he was in the settin’ room 
—me and Jonadab and the count and 
Ebenezer. The “queen” and the rest of 
the boarders was abed. 

The count was spinnin’ a pigeon Eng- 
lish yarn of how he’d fought a duel with 
rapiers. When he’d finished old Dill- 
away pounded his knee and sung out: 

“That’s bus’ness! That’s the way to 
fix ’em! No lawsuits, no chin music, 
no nothin’. Jest take ’em out and punch 
holes in ’em. Did you hear that, 
Brown?” 

“Yes, I heard it,” says Peter, kind of 
absent-minded like. ‘Fightin’ with ra- 
zors, wan’t it?” 

Now there wan’t nothin’ to that— 
*twas jest some of Brown’s sarcastic 
spite gittin’ the best of him—but I give 
you my word that the count turned yel- 


low under his brown hide, kind of like 
mud risin’ from the bottom of a pond. 

“What-a you say?” he says, bendin’ 
for’ards. 

“Mr. Brown was mistook, that’s all,” 
says Dillaway; “he meant rapiers.” 

“But why-a razors—why-a razors?” 
says the count. 

Now I was watchin’ Brown’s face, 
and all at once I see it light up like 
you’d turned a searchlight on it. He 
settled back in his chair. and fetched a 
long breath as if he was satisfied. Then 
he grinned and begged pardon and 
talked a blue streak for the rest of the 
evenin’. 

Next day he was the happiest thing 
in sight, and when Miss Dillaway and 
the count went Lover’s Nestin’ he didn’t 
seem to care a bit. All of a sudden he 
told Jonadab and me that he was goin’ 
up to Boston that evenin’ on bus’ness 
and wouldn’t be back for a day or so. 
He wouldn’t tell what the bus’ness was, 
either, but jest whistled and laffed and 
sung, “Good-by, Susannah; don’t you 
grieve for me,” till train time. 

He was back again three nights after- 
ward, and he come right out to the barn 
without goin’ nigh the house. He had 
another feller with him, a kind of shabby 
dressed Italian man with curly hair. 

“Fellers,” he says to me and Jonadab, 
‘this is my friend, Mr. Macaroni; he’s 
goin’ to engineer the barber shop for a 
spell.” 

Well, we’d jest let our other barber 
go, so we didn’t think anything of this, 
but when he said that his friend Spa- 
ghetti was goin’ to stay in the barn for 
a day or so, and that we needn’t mention 
that he was there, we thought that was 
funny. 

But Peter done a lot of funny things 
the next day. One of ’em was to set a 
feller paintin’ a side of the house by the 
count’s window, that didn’t need paintin’ 
at all. And when the feller quit for the 
night, Brown told him to leave the lad- 
der where ’twas. 

That evenin’ the same crowd was to- 
gether in the settin’ room. Peter was as 
lively as a cricket, talkin’, talkin’ all the 
time. Py and by he says: 

“Oh, say, I want you to see the new 
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barber. He can shave anything from a 
note to a porkypine. Come in here, 
Chianti!” he says, openin’ the door and 
callin’ out. “I want you.” 

And in come the new Italian man, 
smilin’ and bowin’ and lookin’ “meek 
and lowly, sick and sore,” as the song 
says. 

Well, we laffed at Brown’s talk and 
asked the Italian all kinds of fool ques- 
tions and nobody noticed that the count 
wan't sayin’ nothin’. Pretty soon he gits 
up and says he guesses he’ll go to his 
room, ’cause he feels sort of sick. 

And, by jings! he looked sick. He 
was vellower than he was the other 
night, and he walked like he hadn’t got 
his sea legs on. Old Dillaway was tur- 
rible sorry and kept askin’ if there wan't 
somethin’ he could do, but the count put 
him off and went out. 

“Now that’s too bad!” says Brown. 
“Spaghetti, you needn’t wait any 
longer.” 

So the other Italian went out, too. 

And then Peter T. Brown jest turned 
loose and talked the way he done when 
me and Jonadab fust met him. He jest 
spread himself. He told of this bargain 
that he’d made and that sharp trade he 
had turned, while we set there and lis- 
tened and laffed like a passel of fools. 
And every time that Ebenezer’d git up 
to go to bed, Peter'd trot out a new varn 
and he’d have to stop to listen to that. 
And it got to be eleven o’clock and then 
twelve and then one. 

It was jest about quarter past one and 
we was laffin’ our heads off at one of 
Brown’s jokes, when out under the back 
window there was a jingle and a thump 
and a kind of groanin’ and wigglin’ 
noise. 

“What in time’s that?” says Dillaway. 

“T shouldn't be s’prised,” says Peter, 
cool as a mack’rel on ice, “if that was 
his royal highness the count.” 

_ He took up the lamp and we all hur- 
ried outdoors and round the corner. 
And there, sure enough, was the count, 
sprawlin’ on the ground with his leather 
satchel alongside of him, and his foot 
fast in a big steel trap that was hitched 
by a chain to the lower round of the lad- 
der. He rared up on his hands when he 
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see us and started to say somethin’ about 
an outrage. 

“Oh, that’s all right, your majesty,” 
says Brown. “Hi, Chianti, come here a 
minute! Here’s your old college chum, 
the count, been and put his foot in it.” 

When the new barber showed up the 
count never made another move, jest 
wilted like a mornin’-glory after sunrise. 
But you never see a wuss upset man 
than Ebenezer Dillaway. 

“But what does this mean?” says he, 
kind of wild like. “Why don’t you take 
that thing off his foot?” 

“Oh,” says Peter, “he’s been elon- 
gatin’ my pedal extremity for the last 
month or so; [ don’t see why I should 
kick if he pulls his own for a spell. You 
see,” he says, “it’s this way: 

“Ever since his grace condescended to 
lend the glory of his countenance to 
this humble roof,” he says, “it’s stuck in 
my crop that I’d seen the said counte- 
nance somewheres afore. The other 
night when our conversation was triflix’ . 
with the razor subject and the Grand 
Lammer here’—that’s the name he 
called the count—‘was throwin’ in de- 
tails about carvin’ his friends, it flashed 
across me where it was I’d seen it. 
About a couple of years ago I was sellin’ 
the guileless rural druggists contiguous 
to Scranton, Pennsylvania, the tasty and 
happy combination called ‘Dr. Bulger’s 
Electric Liver Cure,’ the same bein’ a 
sort of electric light for shady livers, so 
to speak. I made my headquarters at 
Scranton, and. while there, the fuzz on 
my frontispiece was removed in a neat 
but gaudy barber shop, presided over by 
my friend Spaghetti here and my equally 
valved friend the count. 

“So,” says Peter, smilin’ and smooth 
as ever, “when it all come back to me, 
as the song says, I journeyed to Scran- 
ton accompanied by a photograph of his 
lordship. I was lucky enough to find 
Macaroni scrapin’ in the same old shop. 
He knew the count’s classic profile in a 
minute. It seems his majesty had hit up 
the lottery a short spell ago for a few 
hundred and had given up barberin’. I 
s’pose he’d read in the papers that the 
imitation count line was stylish and prof- 
itable and so he tried it on. It may be,” 
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says Brown, offhand, “that he thought 
he might marry some rich girl. There's 
some fool fathers, jedgin’ by the papers, 
that are willin’ to sell their daughters 
for the proper kind of tag on a package 
like him.” 

Old man Dillaway kind of made a 
face, as if he’d eat somethin’ that tasted 
bad, but he didn’t speak. 

“And so,” says Peter, “me and Spa- 
ghetti come to the Old Home together, 
him to shave for twelve per, and me to 
set traps, etcetera. That's a good trap,” 
he says, noddin’, “I bought it up to Bos- 
ton. I had the teeth filed down, but the 
feller that sold it said *twould hold a 
hoss, pretty nigh. I left the ladder by 
his grace’s window, thinkin’ he might 
find it handy after he’d seen his friend 
of other days, particularly as the back 
door was locked. 

“And now,” goes on Brown, short 
and sharp, ‘“‘let’s talk business. Count,” 
he says, ‘‘you are set back on the books 
about sixty odd for old home comforts. 
We'll cut off ha’f of that and charge it 
to advertisin’. You draw well, as the 
feller said about the pipe. But the other 
thirty you’ll have to work out. You used 
to shave like a bird. I’ll give you twelve 
dollars a week to chip in with Macaroni 
here and scrape the boarders.” 


rod 


But Dillaway looked anxious. 

“Look here, Brown,’ he says, “I 
wouldn’t do that. I'll pay his board bill 
and his travelin’ expenses if he clears 
out this minute. It seems tough to set 
him to shavin’ after he’s been such a big 
gun ’round here.” 

I could see right off that the arrange- 
ment suited Brown fust rate and was 
exactly what he'd been workin’ for, but 
he pretended not to care much for it. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” he says. “I'd 
rather be a good barber than a bum 
count. But anything to oblige you, Mr. 
Dillaway.” 

So the next day there was a nobleman 
missin’ at the “Old Home House,” and 
all we had to remember him by was a 
trunk full of bricks. And Peter T. 
Brown and the “queen” was roostin’ in 
the Lover’s Nest; and the new Italian 
was busy in the barber shop. He could 
shave, too. He shaved me without a 
pull, and my face ain’t no plush sofy, 
neither. 

3ut I’m afraid the “Old Home” ’Il 
have to hire a new manager next year. 
Dillaway says he’s been huntin’ for a 
son-in-law that was sharp enough to run 
the “Consolidated Stores” after he was 
gone, and it looks, he says, as if he’d 
found hia. 


THE DREAMER 


\REAMS, dreams! 


Though the world is all about thee, 


Hidden in mists where gleams no sun of ours, 
Passion and pain have lost the power to rout thee, 
Happy amid dream sunshine and dream flowers. 


Sleep deep !—what gain is in the waking? 
Some plainer goal to guide thy groping feet? 
Some skill to spare a heart from gainless aching? 
Better the dreams that keep thy nature sweet! 


Dream thy dreams! 


Who knoweth if they be not 


Real as this man-wrought mirth and sorrow seem? 
Men made the earth-scars that thy closed eyes see not,- 
God made the soul that fashioneth the dream. 


BuRGES JOHNSON. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


TNIS O'HARA, Viscount 
iNilcroney, was cursed (or 
blessed) with a soft heart; 
and it irked that soft heart 
of his to know that any 
creature under his roof 

When that creature hap- 


























should suiier. 


pened to be of the opposite sex—and so 
dainty a piece to boot as Lady Anne 


Day—the said soft-hearted Irishman 
began to bestow more attention upon 
the case than his own lady altogether 
liked. 

“Those eves of hers are fairly eating 
up her little face,” quoth he, all wncon- 
scious, to Kitty, as he surveyed the ob- 
ject of his compassion with regretful 
tenderness. 

Nan mounted her sensitive blush on 
the instant. She glanced gratefully at 
Kileronev, whose invariable courtesy 
and kindness had won in her an honest 
affection. 

“T warned Lady Anne”—elaborate 
ceremony hetween these two, now bosom 
enemies, hod hecome the rvle—“that 
this town life was nowise becoming to 
her. Pity she could not suit herself to 
the covntrv, since the country suited her 
so much better.” 

The glance of Lady Kilcroney’s pan- 
sy-brown orbs sharpened the already 
fine points of her words. The three 
were assembled in Kitty’s amber room 
awaiting the arrival of guests for a 
small, friendly party. The first arrival 
being hereupon announced, Kitty rose 


with a great rustle of pink and silver 
brocade; and, passing her lord with a 
movement of her pretty head which 
might well have made him ponder, she 
hastened to her duties. 

Lord Kilcronev, who took the world 
easy both at home and in company, 
made, however, no attempt to follow 
her, but lounged across the sofa more 
closely to his fair guest. Nan likewise 
moved not. Perhaps she was not averse 
to paying Kitty back upon her one vul- 
nerable point for a thousand artful stabs. 
She raised her eyes, therefore, in mute 
pathos. 

“Why, now,’ argued Kilcroney, 
“what is the good of going on like this 
at all? Sure, it’s breaking your heart 
you are, as anyone could see in half a 
wink.” 

“Nobody cares,” said Nan, the cor- 
ners of her mouth going down, “whether 
I have a heart to break or not.” 

“Ah, God help us! Sure, me poor 
child, there’s another is saying the self- 
same thing of you this minute. I de- 
clare it’s the regular pair you are! And 
what beats me is that the pair of you 
will go and keep single on each other 
when it’s dying you are, both of you, to 
be one.” 

“Oh, if you refer to my husband,” 
said Nan, beginning industriously to 
pleat a corner of her gown, “so long as 
he’s got his bullocks and his wheat fields 
and his. turnips to keep him company, 
he cares little for the society of his 
wife.” 

“Bullocks—nay, now, faith, I vow 
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I'll speak plain at last—though it’s loth 
I’d be to lose your pretty presence out 
of the house”—here Kilcroney looked 
tender (how, indeed, could he regard a 
dear little woman otherwise than with 
tenderness ?) —“ ’tis high time, my dear, 
that you should be after your squire. 
Bullocks and turnips! Why, ’tis dice, 
and si 

He stopped abruptly. His eyes went 
round as those of a man who sees be- 
fore him the enormity he has just 
escaped saying. 

“And—and what?” cried Nan, rear- 
ing her figure into stiffness, her chin 
aloft, her eves aflame. 

“Why—why—nothing at all, the mer- 
est trifle. There’s a power of gossip. 
But you needn’t be jealous of the bul- 
locks! And sure, that ought to be a 
comfort, at any rate.” 

His glance twinkled, but his tone was 
caressing. He was bending to watch 
the effect of his words. It was not a 


disagreeable spectacle—this small face 
quivering with pride and pain, the white 


teeth biting a telltale lip, the tears ever 
rising to the lustrous blue eyes and ever 
resolutely driven back. Lady Kilcroney, 
at the other end of the room, had an 
unwontedly loud laugh this evening, a 
new strident ring in her voice. 

“Look you, now,” went on Kilcroney. 
“God knows it’s none of my business, 
but that husband of yours is a fine fel- 
low. If you'll take my advice, my dear, 
you'll go back to him. There might 
come a time, you see, when you'd find 
he’d been waiting—well, just a troifle 
too long for you. Is it the hum- 
ble pie you can’t make up your mind 
to? God bless us, Nan!” The good- 
natured nobleman here took her hand 
(for the life of him he could not have 
helped pressing it—not a firm, dimpled, 
plump thing like his Kitty’s, but a mere 
wisp of delicate whiteness). “Why, 
now, if you could but swallow your 
pride, you’d find that same humble pie 
go cown after it quite easy. Couldn’t 
you write him a bit of a note, eh, Lady 
Anne?” 

The tears brimmed over Nan’s eye- 
lashes. She shook her head, for she 
could not speak. 


“Ah, now, if he could see you this 
minute. Sure it would be the black 
heart that could keep from catching 
those tears on his lips!” 

The room was full of buzzing talk; 
perhaps Lord Kilcroney had raised his 
tones louder than he was aware of. An 
incisive voice suddenly parted the air 
over their heads. Nan started violently, 
and drew her hand sharply from the 
grasp that would yet have retained it. 
She turned, to behold, with consterna- 
tion, Kitty Kilcroney herself, standing 
in close proximity, and Sir James Dev- 
lin by her side. Kitty was fanning her- 
self. Her attention as well as her words 
seemed devoted to her companion. 

Nan, with a gradual subsidence of 
her first scarlet flurry, began to listen 
and understand. Kilcroney got up laz- 
ily; and smiling, tried to catch his wife’s 
glance; failing which, he sauntered 
away toward the card table. 

“Yes, indeed,” Kitty was saying, “the 
heat is monstrous, Sir James; I marvel 
how you always look so cool.” 

“Why,” said Sir James, and that 
light-blue eye, beneath which Nan never 
could feel comfortable, fixed itself slow- 
ly upon her, “’tis but a little secret of 
mine, a mere matter of expediency. ’Tis 
the hot spells that make life agreeable; 
and to enjoy them a man must remain 
cool.” . 

“Ah, I am not of your opinion,” re- 
torted Kitty, dryly. She never glanced 
in the direction of husband or guest. 
“In fact, this June scorching has quite 
prostrated me, and my lord vows he will 
carry me away to his Ireland before the 
week is out.” 

“Surely a sudden decision,” com- 
mented Devlin, upon a stifled yawn. 

“Nay,” returned his hostess, sharply. 
“Town has been intolerable to me, to us 
both, these three horrible weeks !” 

Three weeks was the measure of Lady 
Anne’s residence at the Kilcroney man- 
sion. 

Nan rose and shook otit her skirts 
with great deliberation. She marched 
with very stately air across the room, 
seeking her hostess, upon the spur of 
her outraged pride; she almost walked 
into the arms of Sir James Devlin. 
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“Can I offer your ladyship my arm?” 

She took it mechanically. She had 
no thought for the fascination of his 
snakelike glance, now, upon this tem- 
pest wave of feeling. 

“Are you likewise feeling the heat?” 
came the suave, unemotional voice in 
her ear. “You look singularly pale.” 

“Nay,” said Nan, very loudly, with a 
harsh laugh, “’tis but this odious town 
existence. I go to the country imme- 
diately.” 

“Indeed,” said Sir James. His eye- 
‘brows were uplifted. He made her a 
bow, ostensibly of acquiescence. It was 
one, nevertheless, of incredulity. 


“May I ask your ladyship how long 
vour ladyship expects the Lady Anne 
Day to remain in your ladyship’s 
house ?” 

Thus Miss Lydia, Kitty Kilcroney’s 
tirewoman, who had been long enough 
in her present service to consider herself 
entitled to a confidential share in family 
councils. She spoke with a jerk of her 
head and a flash of an exceedingly lively 
eye. 

But to-night her mistress was in no 
humor -to condone liberties, and met her 
woman’s remark with an equal acerbity 
of temper and a scanning, contemptuous 
glance that was meant to put her back 
in her place. 

“And, if I may venture to ask, what 
business is that of yours?” 

“Only this, my lady,” quoth Lydia, 
nipping her words, ‘‘that, unless your 
ladyship’s guests soon depart, I shall 
have to crave my discharge from your 
ladvship’s establishment.” 

Even in anger, it was astonishing 
with what precision she who had for so 
many years addressed her mistress as 
simple “ma’am” now sent the ladyships 
tripping from her tongue. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Kilcroney’s vis- 
countess, sitting down to her mirror and 
negligently examining her left eyebrow; 
“why did you not speak it before? 
Pray, is there aught else in my arrange- 
ments that fails to meet your approval? 
You need, of course, but mention it— 
what do I say?—the merest hint!” 
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Tantrums Lydia could endure—even 
welcome as an opportunity; but to that 
high spirit sarcasm was unbearable. 
Her thin throat became convulsed. 
‘ . She knew it was not for a hum- 
ble servant to speak. . . She 
hoped she knew her place. 

No one, she trusted, could accuse her of 
presuming. If every lady’s woman were 
as discreet as she, Lydia 

Lady Kilcroney’s gaze, in the glass, 
became fixed and steely. Lydia, meet- 
ing it over her mistress’ shoulder, 
stopped abruptly with a gulp expressive 
of tears. Lydia’s tears did not, how- 
ever, rise easily, and a deal of prelim- 
inary pumping was required. 

“Proceed,” said Lady Kilcroney, with 
icy calm. “You were commenting, | 
believe, upon your discretion.” 

Lydia buried her dry cheek in her 
apron. Again from behind its folds she 
appealed to Heaven. If ever there was 
anyone who had her mistress’ interests 
at heart, was it not she? Only that she 
had been so much afraid to vex her 
ladyship, she would have spoken be- 
fore, as her conscience bade her. But 
knowing how fond her ladyship was of 
the Lady Anne Day Here a corner 
of muslin was shifted, and the alert eye, 
still unmoistened, was fixed with gimlet 
shrewdness on Kitty’s reflection. 

The svdden dilation of the nostrils, 
the twitch of the lip, the spark in the 
pansy-brown glance that the mirror be- 
trayed, seemed to satisfy the Abigail, 
for she dropped the apron, smoothed it 
with her hands, ceased her unsuccessful 
gulping, and allowed her throat to re- 
sume its normal appearance. 

“It’s high time your ladyship should 
know, and it’s high time your ladyship 
should act,” she remarked, firmly. 

Lady Kilcroney wheeled round 
Never, indeed, had mistress and woman 
been better agreed on any point. And 
it was charming to see how little this 
accidental skirmish affected their fun- 
damental harmony. 

“T know a good deal too much al- 
ready,” she asserted. 

“There’s a saying,” pursued the other, 
“like mistress like maid 

“Nay,” interrupted Lady Kilcroney. 
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“It is to be hoped there are exceptions, 
my good girl.” 

“Why, my lady,” responded the maid, 
with the most engaging guilelessness, “I 
hope, I trust so, too.” 

The pair surveyed each other for a 
while dubiously, but mutely agreed to 
dismiss the consideration—other mat- 
ters, for the nonce, being more pressing. 

“Do you refer to my guest or to my 
guest’s woman?” inquired the lady. 

“Ho! my lady, I refer to both. Of all 
the artful, odious, sly, designing French 
minxes I ever saw———”’ 

“Mistress or maid, girl ?” 

“Both, my lady, both! If that ser- 
pent hadn’t the face to tell me to-night 
that her lady was twice as much ad- 
mired as yourself!” 

“Bah!” said Kitty, turning petulantly 
back to her mirror. 

She feigned a vast scorn, but this was 
atrocious hearing nevertheless. 

“Ho, my lady!’—Lydia became once 
more of a sudden extremely agitated, 
and was constrained to control the flut- 
tering in her virginal heart by the pres- 
sure of one bony, little hand—‘‘I’ve seen 
it going on these three weeks. What I've 
had to bear, your ladyship can have no 
conception. And me knowing what the 
deceitful pair was up to! People that 
is not content with their own husbands, 
but has eyes on—on other people’s be- 
longings——”"" 

“Really, my good girl,” exclaimed 
Kitty, taking up her fan and agitating 
it with some energy, “you’re positively 
wandering! What piece of goods of 
yours has that black wench of Lady 
Anne’s been ogling? For to be brief, 
this is the root of the matter, I take it.” 

Here Lydia was shaken with a laugh 
of exceeding bitterness. 

“Ho, your ladyship, that wench (as 
your ladyship rightly calls her), she 
may ogle, she may roll those black beads 
of eyes till they drop out of her head, 
but she’ll never succeed in captivating 
Mr. Benson! Mr. Benson, as your lady- 
ship knows, is anxious to obtain my 
promise, if ever I could make up my 
mind to think of a butler. I’ve been 
quite amused, your ladyship; but when 


it comes to lift her venomed 
against your ladyship’s own self 

“Oh, then, of course, your devoted 
soul was aflame!” 

Kitty smiled as she spoke; but her 
smile expressed hardly more mirth than 
Lydia’s laughter. 

“ “How dare you!’ says I. ‘Ho!’ says 
I. ‘That’s news! Admired? That 
whey-faced thing!’ ‘Whey-faced!’ she 
says. ‘You English stupid, you know not 
what is elegant, what is refined. My 
mistress,’ she had the impudence to say, 
‘is a rosebud—rosebud, you compre- 
hend?’ That’s the ignorant talk of her, 
milady. ‘Your mistress is full-blown— 
full-blown—-like that!’ And she waves 
her black hands, your ladyship, this 
way.” 

“Upon my word,” said Kitty, sharply, 
“tis a pretty state of things that you 
should thus be discussing your mis- 
tresses in the servants’ hall. I marvel 
Mrs. Pomfret keeps no better discipline 
among you.” 

“Discipline,  } ladyship?” cried 
Lydia. “Why, if one was to scratch out 
her eyes, one could not keep discipline 
with that Toinette. Oh, I spoke up to 
her, your ladyship. ‘When you’ve done 
tormenting Mr. Benson,’ I said, ‘who 
does not want any of your attentions, I’ll 
be obleeged by your listening to me! I 
scorn your French insinuations about 
buds and full-blown roses,’ I said to her. 
‘If I know anything of gentlemen, and 
I think Ii know something of their 
ways’ ”’—the Abigail here looked com- 
placently at her mistress-—‘‘ ‘there’s not 
one that comes to this house who 
wouldn’t prefer the rose to the wilted 
bud.’ ‘But mayhap,’ she answers, the 
bold thing leaning right up against Mr. 
Benson as she spoke, in her impudent 
French way, ‘there’s a gentleman in this 
house who thinks as I do! Has Mr. 
Benson’—she goes on rolling her eyes 
up at him—‘his master’s confidence ?’ ”’ 

Lady Kilcroney was transfixed. The 
color flamed into her face and then sub- 
sided. She looked at her own dainty re- 
flection and shook her head. Then she 
feigned a yawn behind her hand. 

“T trust you assured the French- 
woman that in my house neither man 


tongue 


your 
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ror maid meddles with their master’s 


concerns.” 

“Well, my lady, I’m sure I did my 
best—I smacked her face!” cried Lydia, 
vengefully. “And it’s just come to this 
between that French minx and myself 
—that your ladyship’s house can’t hold 
us both.” 

“My ladyship’s house,” 
Kilcroney, with a slow smile, “has no 
intention of holding you both. It is his 
lordship’s wish to proceed to Ireland 
without delay.” 

“Indeed, my lady,” ejaculated Lydia; 
but it would seem as if this assurance, 
instead of being consolatory to the dam 
sel, was fraught with some consterna- 
tion. Astute as she was, she could not 
keep her jaw from dropping. 

“By way of Bath, Lydia,’ pursued 
her mistress, watching her in the glass. 
‘By way of Bath.” 

Lydia’s countenance 
magic. 
an expression of admiring wonder. 

“You may begin to pack to-morrow 
morning,” said Kitty, carelessly. 


said Lady 


cleared as by 


If my Lord Kilcroney was gayly un 
conscious of offense when next he 
sought his wife’s company, nobody 
could seem less conscious of injury than 
my Lady Kilcroney herself. Rarely, 
indeed, had she smiled on him with a 
greater sweetness. If she and Lydia 
did not know the ways of gentlemen, 
who should? It did not take her long 
to convince him that the desire to see 
old Ireland once more was entirely his 
own. And as for the halt in Bath, why, 
Kitty had had a twinge—positively a 
twinge! If she were constrained to 
pause for a second and consider the 
nost poetic part of her anatomy in which 
to locate this twinge, it was with the 
most convincing air in all the world that 
she finally extended the small, taper fin 
ger of her left hand for his sympathetic 
inspection. 

He had not a thought to spare for 
l‘rench Nan’s blue eyes as he kissed that 
delicate, suffering digit. 

At his 


bachelor lodgings in Shep- 


OF LADY 


She regarded her mistress with’ 
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pard’s Market, Philip Day received 
(forwarded in due course from Queen’s 
Compton) the letter which Lady Anne 
had penned on the very night of Lady 
Kilcroney’s party. 

The uncontrollable anger evoked by 
the situation was not without its effect 
upon the tone of the epistle. And yet it 
rang piteously enough: 


“This house is no place for me any longer. 
I have been treated with gross insult by Lady 
Kilcroney. Where shall I go? I will do what 
you wish me. You are the master, and have but 
to command. You are aware that my mother's 
house is closed to me, or I would not trouble 
you (in the midst of your many interests and 
amusements) with a recollection of my 
troublesome existence. I understand you are 
in town. But, not being favored with your 
address, I am obliged to send this to Queen’s 

Compton. May I beg for a prompt answer? 

“Your obedient wife, 
“ANNE Day.” 


The blood leaped hotly to Philip 
Day’s face as he read. The piteousn+ss 


of the willful creature’s letter, the jeal- 
ous cry of her wifely pride, escaped him. 


The defiance which dubbed him “mas- 
ter” and promised “obedience” almost 
as a threat struck him almost as if she 
had flung her little glove at him. Not 
thus, no, not thus would he have her 
back. Better separation forever than 
the old tugging against the bondage of 
his love as if at a chain. 

Nan had believed, indeed, that he 
now had no alternative but to receive 
her on her own terms. But his answer 
soon undeceived her 


“My Dear Anne: I thought I had made 
clear to you that the last of my wishes is to 
act as master—or jailer—towards yourself. 
Be comforted—the prison of Queen’s Comp- 
ton [these words were underlined] does not 
await you in the middle of your town pleas- 
ures by which you set such store. I regret 
that untoward circumstances should oblige 
you to quit Lady Kilcroney’s house; but I 
trust you will be satisfied with the arrange- 
ments which I have now concluded for your 
comfort. 

“I have hired, for the remainder of the 
season, a smz ull yet elegant residence in Spring 
Gardens, overlooking St. James’ Park; and [ 
have obtained your father’s permission that 
Lady Teresa, your eldest stepsister, shall hold 
you company so long as it please you to re- 
main in London. She, I understand, views 
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the prospect favorably, and has reached an 
age of sufficient discretion to make me and 
Lord Ongar regard her as an eminently suit- 
able companion in the circumstances. Your 
equipage may remain in the same stables as 
before, and you can enter your new abode as 
soon as you please. 
“Your affectionate husband, 
“Puitip Day.” 


“°Tis well—’tis vastly well; but if 
Teresa thinks,” cried Nan, in the soli- 
tude of her chamber, at the end of the 
violent storm into which this extraordi- 
nary document had thrown her—“if 
Teresa thinks I’m going to whirl her 
into a vortex of town amusements she’s 
mightily mistaken! By all I hold 
sacred, I’ll make it as dull for her as 
ever she found it at home!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


And she kept her word. She who 
had been feverishly anxious for the 
smallest social flutter in Hertford Street 
lived in Spring Gardens the life of a 
nun. 

Her door was denied to all visitors 
except her immediate family. She re- 
fused every invitation; she shunned the 
fashionable hour in Mall or Park. 

Poor Lady Teresa, who had accepted 
the responsibility of guardian to her 
volatile stepsister with very different 
anticipations, grew sourer day by day; 
justly incensed that the frivolity she had 
intended to rebuke (and to share) 
should have so unaccountably vanished. 

Yet the squire’s wife scarcely seemed 
to profit of this period of quietude. A 
fever burned in her pretty cheek and in 
her overbright eye. To toss the night 
through in futile wakeful passion or to 
speed it amid the chatter of crowded 
rooms, the excitement of the gaming 
table, the swaying languors of the 
minuet—’tis a question, indeed, whether 
the solitary alternative be not the more 
wasting. 

The echoes of that little great world 
in which she had plunged herself came 
now but faintly to her ears. And yet, 
though her pride would not permit her 
to avow it, those ears were ever on the 
strain for the sound of one name. 


* ness. 


But Nan, the pretty exile to France, 
had had little opportunities of making 
friends in England. The single close 
friendship of her youth, her friendship 
with Kitty Kilcroney, had not borne the 
strain of a petty rivalry. And petulant, 
preoccupied Anne Day was not like to 
have formed fresh ties. An isolation, 
strange in the midst of the busy hum, 
settled round the luxurious small house 
in Spring Gardens. 

Once Sir James Devlin called. He 
might have been observed to smile as he 
ran down the steps after the porter’s 
denial; he was one whom a check stimu- 
lated: he was of the race that never fear 
to wait. 

Mollified, perhaps, by her daughter’s 
unexpected display of pruden-e,. Lady 
Ongar relaxed in severity so far as to 
visit her. She had fully intended, ex- 
cellent, well-meaning lady, to end the 
preliminary lecture by maternal forgive- 
But Nan was in no mood to bear 
reprimand of any kind. The encounter 
ended, much as had the meeting with 


Lady Kilcroney, in the elder dame’s 


complete rout. Sighing profoundly, 
Lady Ongar was hoisted by her stal- 
wart footman into her barouche, and 
drove away with the dismal conviction 
that, instead of drawing the disunited 
covple closer together, she had _ but 
erected a new barrier between them. 

One July day—Nan’s terrible Lon- 
don season now reckoned some two 
months—so hot that the narrow house, 
with every window open, seemed to pant 
for breath in the heavy, stagnant air, 
Lady Sukey entered upon pale Nan like 
a whirlwind. She wanted, it appeared, 
a chaperon for Strawberry Hill. Lady 
Ongar had the megrims. Nan must 
instantly into her best gown and order 
round the grays. But Nan looked up 
from the languid needleful of silk she 
was passing through her embroidery: 
“T cannot take you, child. Et, du reste, 
I have refused.” 

“What matter? That’s just like your 
French nonsense. If you think yourself 
of such consequence, or that anyone will 
notice! . Bustle, there’s my 
good Nan!” 

Lady Teresa put down the sixth vol- 
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, 


ume of “Clarissa,” and bestowed an 
acid attention upon the scene. Did 
Sukey really think she’d get that sullen 
piece to oblige anyone? She herself had 
had an unsuccessful skirmish over the 
refusal of the very invitation in ques- 
tion. But Lady Teresa, in spite of the 
insulting dullness of her stepsister’s es- 
tablishment, found herself there so pro- 
digiously more comfortable than at 
home that it was not her game to quar- 
rel outright. 

No such consideration, however, re- 
strained the irrepressible Sukey. When 
the expression of her peremptory de- 
sire, when an outburst of sisterly ca- 
resses failed, her rage broke forth. 

“I suppose you think you'll bring 
back your Philip by going on like this! 
I can inform you, my dear, that he’s 
long past caring about what you may 
do.” 

“Indeed,” said Nan, smiling scorn- 
fully against the sudden stiff pallor that 
overspread her countenance. 

“You'd have done better to keep him 
in the country, my love.” 

“If ever you get a husband of your 
own, my poor Sukey, doubtless you will 
know how to manage him.” 

“T shall at least know what to avoid,” 
cried Sukey; “and I hope and trust I’d 
show more spirit, and not let the whole 
world know I was breaking my heart 
for a creature who cared not a cress 
about me.” 

“Sukey,” said Lady Teresa, casually, 
taking up her book again, “you let your 
tongue run away with you.” 

“Tessy—you're a fool! ’Tis time she 
should know. Why, ’tis the talk of the 
town.” 

“Oh, never think I mind her, Teresa,” 
quoth Nan, beginning to tremble; “I 
have perfect confidence in my husband.” 

There was a pause, in which the La- 
dies Susan and Teresa exchanged a 
glance—a glance which, as she inter- 
cepted it. cut the Lady Anne to the very 
heart. Then Sukey, with all the cruelty 
of her years, turned with gusto to tell 
her brilliant French sister the full ex- 
tent of her misfortune. 

It had taken the contemned country 
squire, it seemed, but a few weeks to 


become the most fashionable buck upon 
the town. Lady S had sworn that 
he was the only man handsome enough 
to match her in the minuet. (It was ru- 
mored that her ladyship’s appreciation 
did not end there; but then this might 
not be true, as it was asserted—on the 
best authority—that the beauteous Lady 
C C had the advantage of her 
with a liaison en régle.) 

“They were noted, my love, only last 
week, in spite of all precautions, in a 
private box,” asserted Sukey. ‘Cer- 
tain it was, anyhow, that, in more no- 
torious circles, Master Haycock, as the 
name goes, my love, is the hero of the 
hour. At the supper parties of Mrs. 
Brereton—the actress, my love—they 
say ‘tis positive scandalous. At Buck’s 
and Archer’s also ’tis all Day and Dev- 
lin—for these two are bosom friends, 
child. Yes, your husband will have no 
boon companion but Jim the Devil, now 
—Sir Jim, who used to be dubbed,” 
cried Sukey, tittering, “the deepest rake 
in St. James’ . till Squire Day 
came to town! And they say Queen’s 
Compton will have to be mortgaged for 
the first time, for no fortune could stand 
the racket. Oh, la, my poor sister, ’twas, 
in truth, a vast pity you were not con- 
tent to keep him in the country. And 
now you seek to please him by shutting 
yourself up. Why, you little fool, you’re 
already forgot!” 

Sukey paused, flushed and out of 
breath; brt her triumph somewhat fell 
at sight of the other’s countenance; it 
is not always a happy moment, that of 
successful revenge. Nan looked as if 
she had been through an illness. Her 
small nostrils were pinched; her eyes 
were scared and wild. Sukey stared at 
her sister, mumbled something inarticu- 
late, and, catching up her mantle and 
hat, fairly took to her heels. 

Teresa flipped over a page of Miss 
Hariow’s tearful experiences without 
even turning her head; while French 
Nan sat on, motionless, her eyes still 
fixed with that odd light in them, the 
needle poised in her arrested hand. Be- 
fore her mind rose visions that stirred 
it well-nigh to madness. The Lady 
S , smiling and whispering through 
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the passes of the minuet. The beautiful 
Lady C CG , and her Philip, be- 
hind the curtains of that private box., 
Mrs. B n fixing him with baleful 
eyes over sparkling glasses of pink 
champagne! 

Lady Teresa ate a solitary meal pres- 
ently, with no less appetite, however, 
than if she were not aware that Nan was 
sobbing her passionate heart out, in fu- 
tile misery, upstairs. (Her philosophy 
was to ignore the unpleasant to the ut- 
most possibility. Who shall say it was 
not a wise one?) 

When something passed through the 
house like a little incarnate tempest, and 
the back door leading to the park 
banged with a force that shook the 
house, Lady Teresa was careful not to 
raise her head from her plate of straw- 
berries and cream. For, if she had 
looked up, she knew she would have 
seen, through the bow window, a wild, 
desperate Nan rushing through the gar- 
den into the dusk and space of the Mall. 
And it would have been her duty to hie 
after her sister and to remonstrate. 

It was as well, perhaps, that the step- 
sister took her chaperonage so easily 
this night, for Nan, upon no mad er- 
rand this time, but driven by mere phys- 
ical torture out into the open, found in 
the Mall, in the falling darkness, in 
the solitude, some balm to the first in- 
tolerable smart of her pain. It was as if 
the vast, dim dusk laid its tranquil hand 
upon her brow. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The July night was falling in the 
gloom of a coming storm, its warmth 
seeming the heavier for the unusual 
darkness. 

Sir James Devlin, by his own admis- 
sion cold-blooded, found no exception to 


the state of the atmosphere. At such an 
hour as this, hour cf intensity and 
brooding, he felt agreeably ripe for mis- 
chief; it might be that devil in him, 
detected by Lady Kilcroney, found him- 
self more at home. 

Humming (Jim Devlin had a sweet, 
tuneful gift), he came through the Mall, 
from Brookes’, where he had just swept 


a satisfactory sum from the pockets of 
his inseparable companion, Philip Day, 
making for Whitehall, where a rendez- 
vous awaited him—nothing of a very 
exciting kind: a discreet little meeting, 
at thought of which he smiled, if with 
nonchalance, yet agreeably. 

Suddenly the swinging measure of his 
pace was broken. His light eyes could 
see better than most people’s in the dark, 
and they had carght a glimpse of a 
woman’s figure motionless beneath a 
tree. Something in the outline, in the 
attitude, had struck him as familiar. 

His steps hesitated, then swung back 
upon themselves. He came close to the 
solitary figure. Through the dusk he 
perceived that it was a small, slight crea- 
ture, that the face was quite hidden in 
the shadow of a wide-winged, plumed 
hat. She stood motionless; but, as he 
bent towards her, uncovering, he heard 
in the sultry silence her panting breath, 
rhythmed by the beat of her frightened 
heart. He spoke very gently; his voice, 
when he chose, could be as soft as a 
woman’s, 

“Alone? And with this storm brew- 
ing? Madam, can I be of no assistance 
to vou?” 

“Pray, sir,” answered him a little, 
tender pipe, thrilling in terror, “pass 
your way—there is none can assist me.’ 

“Nay; but you are in trouble.” 

“‘Surely”—she seemed reassured by 
his respectful manner, and her voice 
now took a bolder note—‘surely, to see 
a woman in trouble, sir, need excite no 
wonder on the part of your sex, since it 
is your pastime to break our hearts!” 

James Devlin drew back a step with 
the most consummate air of wounded 
benevolence. 

“Before Heaven, madam!” he cried, 

Then interrupted himself 
to continue in his former tone of defer- 
ence: “It is indeed evident that my in- 
trusion must seem impertinence; yet to 
leave you here alone, in distress of mind, 
exposed to dangers you wot not of—so 
young——” 

“And pray, sir, how know you of my 
youth ?” 

“Madam, I feel it. I want no further 
illumination to tell me that you are 
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young, beautiful, a lady—and that you 
have never stood alone before.” A 
laugh, faintly flattered, escaped from 
the lips hidden in the shadow of the 
great hat. “If another than myself had 
seen you,” pursued Devlin, “if I were 
to pass my way, as you bid me ” he 
paused. 

“Well, sir, and then?” queried she. 
Tremulousness and fear had left her. 
The trouble that weighed upon her was 
of the kind that drives a woman to seek 
desperate distraction. Could his catlike 
gaze have penetrated beneath the 
shadow of the tilted hat brim it would 
have found eyes lit with strange fires 
and cheeks painted scarlet in the dark- 
ness. 

“T cannot leave you thus,” he ex- 
claimed, insisting, with a sudden, im- 
pressive sternness; “it would be expos- 
ing you to insult. The Mall at night is 
no safe place for a woman alone.” Even 
as he spoke a shadow passed by them— 
that of a man, suspiciously watchful, 
almost furtive—and was presently lost 
among the trees and the undergrowth 
of the park. “See!” said Devlin, point- 
ing. 

“Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, taunt- 
ingly. “And with you, sir, I should be 
so safe!” 

There fell a little pause between the 
two comedians, during which each tried 
to measure the other’s thought. 

Sir James had the advantage upon his 
fair companion, for, while recognizing 
her, he also knew himself recognized. 
But Ladv Anne believed herself safe in 
her incognita. Here was an opportu- 
nity not only for confirmation of her 
roused jealousy, but also, if necessary, 
for retaliation. Her pulses were throb- 
bing. The gathering forces of nature, 
lowering to storm about her, were noth- 
ing to the tempests gathered in her 
woman’s heart. The man smiled to him- 
self. 

“My pretty Nan,” thought he, “you 
have betrayed yourself a dozen times al- 
ready. But, allons! it pleases you to 
keep up the feint; so be it. It suits my 
hand prodigious well; and I'll have your 
cards on the table in a minute, little 
beauty! Ah! you think you can play 


” 


me safely to your heart’s content, now, 
with the lights of your house twinkling 
twenty yards off. Well, the bolder the 
better for my game!” “Madam,” he 
said, aloud, again retreating, again 
bowing low, “it is clear you misunder- 
stand me. Safe with me!” he repeated, 
a sudden ring of pathos in his voice. 
“Could you but know—could I but show 
you the image in my heart—you would 
understand how, for the sake of one, all 
womanhood is sacred to me!” 

He made a flourish with his hat, and 
took a step as if to depart, well counting 
on the quick gesture of recall, which, in- 
deed, did not fail him. James Devlin 
was of those who know every possible 
combination of sound in the instrument, 
woman—who have studied the instru- 
ment, indeed, till their nimbleness of 
finger is perfect. Yet it is not always 
to such that she yields her sweetest 
music. 

“Nay,” cried foolish Nan, with that 
flutter of the white hand that bade him 
stay. And as she spoke, the first low 
mutter of the thunder began to roll along 
the eastern horizon. “Nay, rumor has 
other tales of Sir James Devlin. If his 
thoughts are on one woman, ‘tis a secret 
he has vastly well kept.” 

A singular attentiveness came over 
the listener. One of less experience 
than himself might have been flattered 
by the bitterness of her tone, the point- 
edness of the accusation, the sudden 
discarding of pretense. But not so he. 

“Rumor?” said he, lightly, while his 
mind pondered. ‘Rumor is a lying jade. 
A man’s heart may be heaviest when he 
seems to treat life as a jest.” 

“Oh, ay, doubtless ‘tis the way with 
you gentlemen; and you but seek con- 
solation to prove that you are wounded. 
Would that we women were as wise! 
I trust,” Nan went on, with a little tit- 
ter, “that those suppers with the fair 
Brereton lie with emollience on the 
smart.” 

Devlin laughed. She had a biting 
tongue that stirred him. The piquancy 
of her foreign accent, of her occasiona! 
foreign turn of phrase, added a zest to 
her sallies. Still he groped. A faint 
flash rift the black sky; so came an un- 
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certain glimmer across his mind. Could 
it be possible that he had, after all, pre- 
vailed where he had been conscious but 
of ill success ? 

“Oh, fie, who can have had interest 
thus to malign me, fair unknown?” said 
he. 

“And what would my Lady C 
C. say—or, indeed, if it comes to 
that, her Ladyship of S r 

“Ah, now I begin to see daylight! 
Most dear madam, idle gossip has mis- 
taken me for my friend, for my bosom 
friend, my shadow, my alter ego—him 
whom they call Squire Haycock, the 
country buck; the last, positively the 
last, favorite with all the fair. Alack, I 
would glorify mv~>!f with his conquests, 
and I could, for tuiey are complete, ma- 
dam—complete and—numerous!” 

The lady was seized with a fit of 
laughter of an exceeding bitter quality. 

“Ts this gentleman, then, so irresisti- 
ble? Truly, I must guard against meet- 
ing him! And have you no fear, sir, lest 
your town innocence may be corrupted 
by his country profligacy, that you thus 
grant him such close friendship? But 
see how evil-tongued the world is! It 
is said that ’tis you have led this bucolic 
youth into his wicked ways.” 

“T?” cried Devlin, clapping his hands 
together in the dark. “’Tis thus the 
world would judge of the purest phi- 
lanthropy! If I helped the lad to mend a 
broken heart, you in your womanly com- 
passion would be surely the first to com- 
mend me.” 

“And you and he,” she interposed, in 
a strangled, passionate whisper, “have 
contrived consolation vastly well!” 

Devlin laughed to himself noiselessly. 
So the little madam was jealous—jeal- 
ous of her husband! The discovery had 
come with none of the mortification it 
might have brought to a less hardened 
philosopher. Jealousy was no_ bad 
bridge across the seemingly impassable 
chasm of a woman's virtue. It was 
Philip Day! He had, in truth, struck a 











mighty friendship with Philip Day for 
reasons of his own; now was their wis- 
dom proved. 

“And you gentlemen,” pursued the 
soft voice beside him, “are such gener- 








ous comrades! Quite willing to share 
your—what is the word ?—your conso- 
lations with each other, I understand.” 

“I, madam? Nay, I seek not so high 
as Squire Day these times, though truly 








I would venture so much _ higher. 
He wl 

“He ," 

“Pshaw! Why should we talk of 
him?” 


“Why, indeed—why should we talk at 
all? Good-night. He——?” 

“My fair unknown, if Mother Eve’s 
curiosity so torments you, go you but to 
Vauxhall to-morrow night, and you may 
see the country conqueror in a supper 
box with his last and highest love. Her 
grace has wagered ; 

“Her grace has wagered ?” echoed the 
wife, mechanically, in dull tones of mis- 
ery. She clinched her hands till the nails 
ran into her palms. “Go on!” she cried. 
Then, breaking out fiercely in her im- 
patience as the meaning of his words 
burnt ever more clearly in her brain: 
“Her grace ?—who is her grace? What 
has she dared wager ?” 

““Why’’—he smiled, and had she been 
less feverishly excited she might have 
noted as ominous that he should allow 
her astonishing passion to pass un- 
noticed—“why, her Grace of D . 
She has wagered merely that she will 
flaunt what all the world knows already 
—her conquest of my very poor friend 
in the uneqrvivocal circumstances of a 
private box at Vauxhall to-morrow 
night.” 

Upon his words, as if voicing Nan’s 
despair, the night svddenlv broke into 
sqiall. Wind, rain, lightning, thunder 
«vere upon them. The trees in the Mall 
rashed at intervals for a second’s space 
before Devlin’s vision, white and frantic, 
wres‘ling with the blast. The face of 
the slight figure by his side was a mo- 
ment betrayed to him in a stricken, pal- 
lid loveliness which set his blood exult- 
ing. She looked desperate and never 
more desirable. The man’s spirit, fierce 
heneath his armor of artificiality, rose 
elote with the tumult of the elements. - 
Had he not known all the evening that 
his hour was coming? 

A second had Nan been betrayed: 























but only for a second. Quickly she flung 
her scarf over her flapping hat, and 
drew the wide brim tightly round her 
cheek. The storm in her own heart 
made her insensible to that which raged 
around her. Of the unwilling fascina- 
tion this man had previously exercised 
upon her, to-night she felt nothing; the 
tide of her jealousy was too strong to 
allow of any other emotion. He was 
but a pawn to her in the bitter game 
of retaliation upon which she was re- 
solved. 

The unerring instinct of woman’s co- 
quetry taught this innocent daughter of 
Eve that now was the moment for her 
to fly that he might pursue with increas- 
ing ardor. That, recognized or unrec- 
ognized, she must still play the game of 
her incognita. 

“Farewell, sir,’ 
running. 

In a second he was beside her, shaken 
from that coolness which gave him such 
insupportable and unflattering superi- 
ority. 

“We cannot part thus!” 

She halted and faced him with well- 
simulated indignation. 

“Sir, I have help within cali. At your 
peril pursue me one step fart er!” 

The blast dashed between them. She 
saw his face quivering in a lurid light. 

“You cannot be so cruel; we must 
meet again 

Upon this the thunder rolled. He 
caught at her through the gloom. A 
piece of her scarf, taut in his hand, re- 
vealed that he had indeed, just in time, 
arrested her flight. 

“What of her for whose sake all 
womanhood is sacred to you?” mocked 
the pretty voice, sweeter than ever, af- 
ter the mighty note of the storm. 

“Nay,” he urged, sliding his hand 
along the wet silk of her scarf to the 
slight arm that resisted his touch, “some 
miracle has taken place, for I vow, of all 
the world, you are she.” 

“T et me go, sir, or I shall call.” 

“One word, one hope!” 

There came a curious pause. 

“Mon Dieu! one never knows.” Her 
mittened hand was in his grasp, but it 
lay so inert that even his ardor could 


, 


she cried, and started 
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find therein no encouragement to match 
with the mysterious change in her tone. 
“Just now it is no—no—no! But you 
gentlemen say of us we change our mind 
sometimes.” 

“And if you change—when you 
change yours?’ he whispered. He 
raised the cold hand to his lips. 

“Mon Dieu, sir—were such a thing 
to happen—Sir James Devlin is no dif- 
ficult person to find.” 

“My God!” he said—and when Jim 
Devlin (in this most unlike his brothers 
of pleasure) used an oath it was when, 
rarest of occurrence, he was truly 
moved—‘“‘a word from you and I will 
come from the end of the world!” 

“Why, then, good-night—one never 
knows.” 

They were close by the postern of her 
back garden. And he knew, perhaps, 
that the best of his play was not to force 
his opportunity. But never had he had 
to set stronger control upon himself than 
at this moment, when he allowed the lit- 
tle, unresponsive hand to glide from his 
touch, the slender, storm-shaken figure 
to escape him in the darkness. 

He stood while the storm beat round 
him, and heard, between the how! of the 
blast and the patter of the rain, the click 
of the lock which separated them. The 
stcrm had cheated him of his promise. 
The devil loose within him must be 
chained again. 

“I can wait,” he said to himself; “I 
can wait.” 

He started off at a furious pace 
through the rain back to the club—no 
rendezvous should know him to-night, 
since one that might have meant so much 
had eluded him almost as he held it. To 
still one passion he must throw himself 
upon another—the cards, the cards!— 
Philip, the husband, the fool, to despoil 
still further! He would yet make a 
night of it, though fate had denied him 
her tantalizing promise. As he splashed 
aleng, he never noticed how, in the dark, 
from tree to tree, another followed. 


Upstairs, in her lonely bedroom, Nan 
flung off her sodden wraps. Her cheeks 
were flaming, her heart was on fire. 
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The summer storm circled from east 
to west, muttered and faded through the 
watches of the night, grew again and 
clamored, and at last died away, leaving 
a washed and glistening world rejuve- 
nated, refreshed, breathing sweetness 
and peace. But the tumult in the wife’s 
heart passed in no such wholesome fash- 
ion. Until that moment (now it seemed 
forever unattainable) when she could 
weep her bitterness away upon the 
breast of the husband she loved (she, 
herself, scarcely knew how much) there 
never could be peace in her soul. Less 
than ever, poor Nan, if she sent that 
letter, which, in the placid dawn, she 
rose to write! 

All the while the pen ran, in elaborate 
feigned writing, the hand throbbed with 
the imprint of a kiss against which her 
whole being revolted. Jim Devlin knew 
his world; many a good woman falls 
through jealousy that would have been 
strong against love itself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Have you seen Day and the Devil?” 
said one member of Brookes’ to another, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in 
the direction of the card room. “Hot 
going, I can assure you.” 

“What! already?” cried my Lord Ver- 
ney, glancing at the clock. It was scarce 
two after noon. 

“Already?” echoed Mr. Stafford. 
“Nay, man, they sat down at eleven, and 
there are fortunes passing across that 
table that would make a modest individ- 
ual like myself prodigious comfortable 
for a year.” 

“Our country 
usual ?” 

This handsome, downright, sturdy 
squire, who promised so suddenly to 
cut them all out with the fair sex this 
season, was no favorite among the fash- 
ionable youth on the town. Even that 
serious beau, Lord Verney, had his 
sneer for him. 

“Wrong, my lord, wrong this time!” 
cried his companion, jovially. “The 
squire is getting back his own; and Dev- 
lin’s more like his own sulphurous god- 
papa than ever. He'll sit till he’s beg- 


lad 


being bled, as 


gared ; the luck’s dead against him. He’d 
stake his soul, I believe, if Day were 
fool enough to throw on such security.” 

Lord Verney shrugged his shoulders, 
but merely to give countenance to his 
curiosity; for, as he shrugged, he drew 
near to the card table in the window 
recess, where he had caught sight of 
Devlin’s sharp outline. 

Here matters seemed, indeed, as Mr. 
Stafford had described. Philip Day, 
with a composed yet watchful counte- 
nance, sat, a pile of papers and coin on 
either side of him, facing Sir James, 
who, white-cheeked and fiery-eyed, was 
shuffling with fevered eagerness. 

Devlin was known as a successful 
gambler; his cool head and remorseless 
determination invariably told in the long 
run against the impetuosity of his 
usually more or less youthful opponents. 
He had been winning hand over hand 
during this last month from his new 
sworn friend, so that many had won- 
dered or scoffed at the simplicity of the 
“country cousin’s” devotion to a man 
3ut to-day all 


who was ruining him, 
was changed, and the rare spectacle of 
Devlin losing steadily was presented to 


Brookes’. It was soon evident that he 
was a bac woser. Not, indeed, that either 
anger or cistress was written on his set 
features, that his deliberate voice was 
raised, that he entered upon protest or 
lamentation; but, for those who knew 
the signs, there was something in his 
very intensity of stillness that betrayed 
him—the glitter of his eye, the tension 
of his fingers round card and dice box. 

“He’s desperate,” whispered Mr. 
Stafford to Lord Verney as they stood 
looking on; ‘“‘and he’ll not stop till he’s 
cleaned out. Jim,” cried he aloud, good- 
naturedly, pointing to the neglected plate 
and glass at his friend’s left hand, “take 
your snack, man! Your pardon, squire; 
but the poor devil must have a bite to 
keep him up—if he is to go on.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the 
“if,” by which Mr. Stafford, a gambler 
himself in moderation, sought to hint to 
his friend that it was high time to retire. 

Jim Devlin looked up from his cards 
a second, just baring his teeth, as might 
a dog too sullen even to growl. 
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“Your throw,” said he, in his low 
voice, to Philip. 

“Tf you wish to break off, Sir James,” 
said Philip—the great urbanity with 
which he spoke contradicted by the look 
he fixed upon Devlin—“I am quite con- 
tent.” 

“Break off!” Devlin had a laugh in 
his throat that was not written on his 
face. “Nay, man, that would leave the 
balance somewhat unequal, would it 


“Then I am equally content we should 
go on,” said the squire, taking up the 
dice box in his steady, brown hand. 
“What shall be the stake? A _ hun- 
dred——” 

“A hundred? Five hundred!” 

Verney and Stafford looked at each 
other. Nothing, somehow or other, was 
more certain to them than that Devlin 
would lose again. And truly in another 
minute they watched him scribble his 
note with philosophic eye. Philip Day 
placed the paper neatly on his pile, 
‘gathered the cards into his grasp, and 
shuffled once more. Devlin, his fore- 
head on the back of his hand, added 
some calculations to a long list of figures 
on his tablets. His brows were drawn, 
his lips moved noiselessly. 

A servant came across the room, on 
foot of practiced noiselessness. He 
halted beside Sir James, holding a tray 
with two or three letters on a level with 
his elbow. 

“Blast you! What do you want?” 
cried Devlin, savagely. 

“Your man, Sir James, brought them 
letters; one of them, says he, is urgent.” 

With a swift movement of his hand, 
Devlin tipped the letters from the tray 
onto the table, and plunged back into 
his calculation, without even deigning 
a glance upon them. They lay across 
the cards. One was on its face, with 
sprawling seal upturned; one was ad- 
dressed in clerkly hand; the third 
(marked “Urgent,” with two dashes) 
unmistakably bore a woman’s writing, 
as unmistakably a feigned one, yet with 
a couple of betraving foreign flourishes. 
Upon this last letter Philip Day’s gaze 
became riveted, as he sat waiting. The 
onlookers’ interest was all centered upon 


his opponent, however; and, indeed, 
Devlin’s was the countenance of a man 
who stares at his own ruin. 

“Shall we go on?” said the squire, at 
last. He spoke a little hoarsely. Devlin 
put down the paper in his hand and 
looked across at him. His white lips 
were parted in a spasmodic grin. 

“It’s full stop with me this time,” he 
said, in a sort of whisper. 

Philip seemed to ponder a_ second. 
Then, without betraying the smallest 
emotion, he made answer: 

“Nay, that would be a pity. Surely 
there is yet something you can stake.” 

“T reckoned my last nag in the last 
I O U,” said Devlin, and was shaken 
once again with a ghastly mirth. 

“Why,” said Day, leaning across the 
table, so that his big card cuffs almost 
covered the letters, “for the sport’s sake 
let us throw again, I say. I should be 
loath to rise from the table so easy a 
winner, and my blood is up.” 

He looked cold and pale under his 
bronze, and his tone was singularly pas- 
sionless as he spoke. Mr. Stafford 
nudged my Lord Verney. 

“The roles are changed,” he whis- 
pered; “the devil’s gone into our good 
country lad, and he’s for Jim’s soul, 
after all!” 

“Any asset is good enoush for a 
sporting stake,’ went on Philip, while 
Devlin stared at him with hot, weary 
eyes. “The sport’s the thing! Why— 
why, I'll play you for this letter. Five 
hundred was the last stake. Five hun- 
dred, then, against this letter!” He 
lifted his cuff, and, so doing, dexter- 
ously turned over the letter marked 
“Urgent,” then laid his forefinger upon 
it. It was sealed with a plain green 
wafer. 

Devlin glanced at the letter, then back 
again at Philip. 

“Are vou serious?” he cried, his light 
eves flashing. “You’re a rare fellow, 
Philip’ —there was almost a note of con- 
tempt in the relief of his voice. “Done 
with you!” 

The others held their breath for the 
next shuffle and throw. 

The gambler’s luck had turned. Jim 
Devlin won. 
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“We'll throw again,” he cried. “Five 
hundred?” He held up the note he had 
just recovered. 

“Nay,” said Philip, quietly ; “the same 
stake.” 

“How now?” 

“The letter! I’ve a fancy for it now. 
I see it brings luck.” 

Jim Devlin eyed its green seal a sec- 
ond reflectively; he had still much lee- 
way to make good. He is no gambler 
who has not a fervent belief in luck. 
“The letter, then,” cried he. So far, 
indeed, it had proved a mascot to him. 
The letter it should be. As to its con- 
tents? Reproach, tears! He knew its 
contents by heart already. Did not the 
minx in Whitehall, whom he had failed 
last night, favor such wafers? Lucky 
at cards, unlucky in love—— Well, she 
was unlucky enough in her lover, poor 
wretch, to illustrate the saw for him to- 
day. 

His whole fortune was at stake. 
Vaguely he thought of Lady Nan— 
capricious beauty—and now it was but 
to be glad of last night's unsuccess; the 
more chance for him to-day. Unlucky 
in love! Not that he would give her up 
in the end, but that all other passions 
pale before the all-absorbing personal 
lust of the gambler. 

Again he won. Again the squire im- 
perturbably proposed a fresh throw. 

“Still the same stake ?” 

And “Still the same stake, 
answer. 

“Squire Haycock’s gone mad!” cried 
Verney at last, in hardly subdued tones. 

“Not so, gentlemen,” said Philip, 
looking up with a pleasant air, “but an 
apt pupil in your London school. Come, 
Sir James; you have the luck, but I 
have still some haycocks at my back. 
We stand even, now, I believe.” He 
pushed the heaps of I O U’s and coin 
towards his partner. “We stand even,” 
he repeated. “Then let me propose. 
Five hundred again?” 

Jim Devlin hesitated; his eye sought 
the green wafer uneasily. A vague sus- 
picion flickered into his mind. He 
leaned across the table as if to turn over 
the letter. 

“Why, Jim,” interrupted Mr. Staf- 


” 


came the 








ford, “you'll never let shire beat St. 
James in sporting valor!” 

“A thousand?” proposed Philip, 
coolly. 

“Done, then!” cried Devlin, hastily. 
He shuffled, threw—and lost. 

“The luck has turned again,” said 
Lord Verney. “Be wise, Sir James.” 

“This time, my lord,” said Philip, ris- 
ing deliberately, “your friendly advice is 
needless. Sir James and I play no more 
to-day.” 

He took up his unusual gain from the 
table. Devlin raised uneasy eyes from 
the gold and paper he was sorting. 

“You will let a man see the amount of 
his loss, at least?” he queried, with a 
would-be indifferent smile, and stretched 
out his hand. 

“Nay,” said Philip, smiling back; 
“that was not in the bargain.” As he 
spoke, he slipped the letter into his 
breast pocket. 

“Why, then, we meet again this even- 
ing?” urged Devlin. 

“T rather think I may be engaged,” 
returned the squire, “so pray do not 
covnt upon me. Fare ye well, gentle- 
men.” 

The strong figure swung down the 
room. As Devlin looked after it a sud- 
den angry fire sprang into his puzzled 
eye. By gad! those were the shoulders 
of the man who had jostled him on the 
steps of Elm Park Howse to hie after 
Lady Anne’s coxch. He had thought 
to play a very fine game with Master 
Haycock. Was it possible, could. it be 
possible, that he—he. Jim Devlin, had 
been played with? The mischief! that 
he had not had the sense to stop before 
the last throw! 

He hurried across the park to call at 
Lady Anne’s door. Her ladyship was 
at home to no one. 

It was, it seemed to the experienced 
Sir James, beyond the bounds of credi- 
bility that the letter covld have come 
from her—that she covld have sum- 
moned him so soon. But yet, Day’s 
attitude had been passing strange for a 
man who had won back his whole for- 
tune in an hour. Jim, the Devil, wore 
a countenance of singular gloom as he 
turned away from Lady Anne’s door, 























which was not lessened when he next 
ascertained that “the minx” in White- 
hall had not written. There is no count- 
ing on the jades! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The lights twinkled among the trees ; 
the band played loud and gay. In the 
boxes all around the rotunda, and 
among the walking throng, the fun was 
fast and furious. 

But in supper box No. 13, at Vaux- 
hall, this July night, dimness reigned 
and silence. Yet it was not deserted. 
3ehind the half-drawn curtains there 
was a small, shrinking form, and a heart 
outbeating even the rhythm of the dance 
music. 

Now that she was here, all Nan’s 
courage seemed to have melted from 
her; all her high schemes of vengeance 
to have broken away. Only that, of the 
two evils, she could better face the 
thought of fencing with the cavalier to 
whom, in her heat of anger, she had 
given rendezvous, than of fraying her- 
self a passage alone, unprotected, 
through that seething, vulgar, insolent 
crowd, she would have instantly sought 
to make the best of her way back. 

Her bold plan of confronting Philip 
—the gay buck, whom all the fine ladies 
were fighting for—in his triumphant 
faithlessness with his enamored dt.chess, 
herself leaning upon the arm of another 
man, seemed now neither tempting nor 
possible. She only wanted to creep 
home, poor, wounded bird! Oh, if the 
green walls of Queen’s Compton’s woods 
were but about her again, God knows 
she would never ask to fly beyond! Nay 
(so low had Nan been brought), she 
told herself she could have sat at Madam 
Day’s knee, have confessed and been 
chidden, wept and been forgiven—all 
with considerable comfort ! 

The noisy mirth about her, the hid- 
eous laughter of the crowd, the clamor 
of the music, accentuated her sense of 
misery. Let Philip have his duchess, 
his suppers, his priv-te meetings! As 
for herself, she was done with it. She 
would go home. Home to Queen’s 
Compton. Though he loved her no 
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longer, Ire could not refuse her that shel- 
ter which was her right. 

Three taps at the door of her box— 
the signal she had herself devised—set 
those fluttering pulses of hers out of all 
bounds. Yet she almost welcomed the 
moment of release. She pulled the 
string of the latch, then ensconced her- 
self more closely still in her retired seat, 
drawing the hood of her domino further 
across her face. 

Yet the instant she laid eyes on the 
newcomer she knew that here was not 
the man she expected. The'tall, cloaked 
figure well-nigh filled the box door. 
Nan’s heart almost fainted away within 
her as she realized what no doubt had 
occurred—some passing adventurer had 
noticed the gloom and silence of her 
box, and promised himself a gallant op- 
portunity. Why had she not fixed upon 
a less commonplace signal? Anyone 
might tap three times. 

Had she had the strength to call for 
help, it could but have exposed her to 
irretrievable scandal. Like some fright- 
ened thing of the woods, she cowered, 
as if by her very immobility she could 
escape attack. 

The stranger’s cloak was flung half 
across the lower part of his face, his hat 
drawn down across the upper. He stood 
a moment in the center of the box; and, 
all the more intolerably, because she 
could not see them, she felt his eyes 
upon her. 

Then a new terror laid hold of her 
because of the words he was speaking. 

“Vauxhall, to-night, box thirteen. 
Tap three times. I shall be there at 
half after nine. The Unl.nown of the 
Mall.” Am I Inte?” 

Nan rose with a single movement 
from her chair. 

“Who are you?” she panted, one hand 
upon the curtains of the window, ready 
to draw them aside should she have to 
call for assistance, the other gathering 
the concealing domino more closely 
across her figure. 

The man closed the door of the box 
carefully behind him; then he advenced 
across the dim little space, so close to 
her that he could hear all her silks rustle 
with her quick breathing. 
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“Why,” said he, “when two that are 
unknown meet, ’tis doubtless for better 
acquaintance. But over so entrancing a 
process let us not hurry. With your 
permission, madam, I will take this seat 
beside you. Will you not be seated, too?” 

Nan’s righteous indignation lost some 
of its impressiveness by having to pass 
through the folds of her hood. But, 
muffied as her voice was, there was no 
doubt that she was very angry. 

“You have no right here, sir! You 
are no gentleman to thrust yourself upon 
a lady’s company!” 

“Nay, beautiful unknown, I have 
gained the right as fairly and honestly 
as any gentleman could to meet you in 
these gardens of delight this evening.” 

“ser 

“Madam, ’twas but a throw of the 
dice, if you will. But a lady of your 
quality will need no explanation of the 
rules of honor among us bucks of the 
town.” The sneer, just perceptible in 
the previous speech, was here empha- 
sized in unmistakable fashion. 

“Oh!” cried the unhappy bride, a be- 
wildered yet overwhelming suspicion 
upon her; “my letter! Ah ciel! is this 
the honor of English gentlemen?” 

“Fortune favored me,” said the man, 
leaning so close to her that, though she 
drew back till her head struck the wall 
of the box, the sense of his proxim- 
ity, in its strength and relentlessness, 
brooded upon her as a swooning terror. 

“T shall call for help!” she gasped, 
pulling aimlessly at the curtains. 

“Nay,” he answered, “I think, madam, 
yours would seem a strange tale, unless, 
indeed, you will deny this letter, which 
I have carried so happily in my breast 
all day: ‘Box thirteen, Vauxhall, to- 
night. Tap three’ és 

She interrupted him with a hysterical 
cry: 

“Mon Dieu! Silence!’ and sank pal- 
pitating on her seat. Into what mire 
had she not stepped, dragging after her 
the good name of Day? Well, she 
would still fight her best to keep it from 
open scandal. And if she could not 
weary the insolent wretch by scorn and 
silence—why, then, at the worst she 
could always call. 








She clutched the silken folds of her 
cloak tightly across her breast with two 
desperate hands. She would say not a 
word—not one word. And ce beau gal- 
ant would at last tire of so one-sided an 
amusement, 

sut ce beau galant sat him down on 
the chair beside her with an alarmingly 
deliberate air. 

“And now, to make acquaintance. 
What a lucky throw of the dice was that 
for me! Come, now, I'll forfeit forever 
my character as one who has some 
knowledge of your lovely sex if within 
half an hour you do not say that it has 
been a lucky throw of the dice for you, 
too. Come, look at me, pretty Unknown 
of the Mall. Am I not as good a figure 
of a fellow as the one you hoped to 
meet? Come, be truthful—am I not 
even a finer fellow? ‘Tis said that 
silence gives consent. This admission 
once made, ’tis the first step to good 
acquaintance. For the next, just the 
tip of your little hand in mine—one of 
your rosy fingers to hold. Nay, madam, 
do not shrink; I am the most respectful, 
if the most privileged, of your serv- 
ants. One of those little fingers; ’tis 
surely not too much to ask.” 

A hand, very gentle yet very strong, 
was laid across hers as she clinched 
them under the domino. She faintly 
shrieked at the touch, but it was not 
withdrawn. 

“Oh, madam,” pursued he, his lips 
close to her hood, “this is truly most 
excellent sport! How prodigious well 
you know the rules of the game!” 

Suffocating, she could utter no fur- 
ther sound, but flung all her energies 
into a mute passion of resistance. 
Not even the tip of her finger should 
the monster plume himself upon obtain- 
ing from her. His presence seemed to 
encircle, to strangle her, although it was 
but with one hand lightly that he held 
her—a hand of iron in a velvet glove! 

“And now,” cried he, with a sudden 
laugh, “I vow the preliminaries have 
lasted long enough. You have suffi- 
ciently convinced me, my dear, that 
you’re most daintily coy, and of suffi- 
cient virtue. Sweet Unknown of the 
Mall, pass over further preliminaries. 














The charming facts speak for them- 
selves. Here a fair lady, faithful to the 
rendezvous which she has made with a 
certain gallant gentleman; and here a 
gentleman to her rendezvous, without 
undue vanity, be it spoken, vastly supe- 
rior to the one she expected to see—as, 
if you will but look on his countenance, 
madam, you will instantly recognize for 
yourself.” 

So saying, the visitor released Nan’s 
silk-hidden fingers, removed his hat, 
dropped the screen of his cloak, and, 
parting the curtain of the box, allowed 
a gleam of light from without to play 
upon his countenance. 

Nan would have been no daughter of 
Eve if she had not been peeping at him 
from between the folds of her hood. 

She looked, and thought herself mad. 
Looked again, and thought she would 
die. Upon a third look she could have 
cried aloud in frantic gladness; upon a 
fourth, felt her blood invaded by the 
creeping ice of terror. Philip—it was 
Philip! And he had no idea of her 
identity ; for sure, oh God, he had not! 
—else would he never have betrayed 
himself to her in that mocking, gallant 
way; else, indeed, he must have killed 
her! Here, then, was some trick of 
Devlin—rightly dubbed Devil—to part 
them forever, and have her at his mercy. 

“Well, now, your verdict?” said the 
easy, bantering voice that smote her ear 
with a fresh cruelty. 

The handsome face before her bore a 
half-mocking smile; but there was also 
an insolent light of ardor in the brown 
eyes that she had seen burn for her with 
such a holy and tender flame. 

“Does not the prospect please?’ he 
insisted. 

She could not answer; if she had 
spoken she must have sobbed. He slid 
an arm around her waist—a touch which 
thrilled her with unwilling joy and yet 
anguish. Then a sudden fire—fire of 
jealousy, of love, of fury—kindled in 
her veins. Now she knew how Philip 
amused himself while her heart was 
breaking! This is what he made of his 
marriage vow! Ah, fi donc! And she 
who had 
thought, 





kept herself so pure, even in 
Was 


amid all her dangers! 
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unfaith, then, so easy a thing to man? 
It needed not even the excuse of the 
great lady’s fascination, of the celebrated 
actress’ practiced allurements. No; a 
chance rendezvous, fruits of an ignoble 
gamble, and the first unknown woman 
good enough—oh, horror! 

In her frenzy, she well-nigh revealed 
herself. But a second thought pre- 
vailed. From the very heat of her pas- 
sion came a suggestion of irresistible 
fascination. She would reserve her 
vengeance of self-discovery till that mo- 
ment when she could fling her identity 
in his face, with a proof of his own 
falseness from which there could be no 
evasion. 

She slipped, as if carelessly, a white 
hand from the folds of her domino. 

“Upon my word,” she cried, upon a 
new note of feverish coquetry, “you 
have a prodigious good opinion of your- 
self! But I will not say She 
stopped to bite a trembling lip. Then 
the growing jealousy would assert its 
way: “I will not say but that her Grace 
of D—— shows herself, for once, a 
woman of taste!” 

A sudden gleam, instantly repressed, 
leaped to Philip Day’s glance. He 
caught the hand, upon its quaint French 
flourish, into his grasp. How cold they 
were, these hands of the two who were 
playing pitch-and-toss with their own 
happiness ! 

“Her grace?” echoed he, his accents 
changing from their careless tone. 
“Pooh, sweetheart! what are all the 
graces a man has known to the one 
grace that is yet a mystery to him?” 

He had to be cruel for his purpose; 
vet it hurt him to feel the tender fingers 
twitch in his hold. 

“And who knows, sir, that you may 
not yet be sadly disappointed?” quoth 
poor Nan, with a sob in her throat. 

“TP?” cried he. “I? Nay, my dear, 
nay, my sweet unknown, nay, my fair 
prize of dice, inspiration—and kind for- 
tune! Why, the very sight of your let- 
ter, as it lay before one whom I vow was 
never made to appreciate you, struck | 
know not what glow into my being. 
Place your woman’s finger on my wrist 
and feel how these pulses beat—I swear, 
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as they have never beat before. From 
the instant, sweetheart, that I set foot 
in your box, I knew that my hour had 
come—the hour that a man knows but 
once in a lifetime! Nay, I’ll never be- 
lieve the vision of you could fail of the 
promise, of the exquisite promise, that 
runs honey and flame in my blood. But 
if, gentle mystery, you wish it so, I shall 
ask no dearer boon of fate than to sit 
with you, ever in the darkness, and hold 
you thus.” 

Both his arms were about her now— 
the old, strong clasp for which she had 
hungered so many days! It brought 
with it to-night such new, overpower- 
ing sweetness to Nan that she was fain 
to yield to it for a while before the har- 
rowing sense of all the bitterness it really 
meant could strike home to her. Then 
she lifted her head from the shoulder 
where it had lain so willingly, and with 
both hands strove to thrust him away. 
But all her strength had left her. 

“Why, pretty one, were we not well 
as we were?” he said. His voice was 
shaken. He caught her back. He felt 
her palpitate in his arms, felt how her 
poor heart beat as he crushed her 
against his breast, how she would have 
failed and fallen had it not been for his 
upholding arms. And then: 

“Why, Nan!” he whispered in her 
ear. “Why, Nan!” 

“Philip !” 

He suffered her to push him from her 
this time. She cast the domino from 
her on the floor. Then, with a hand on 
either of his broad shoulders, little Nan 
stared into her husband’s face with a 
desperate eagerness that as yet dared 
not be ecstasy. 

Yet what she read there needed no 
word from him or her; what of love, 
what of patience, what of determina- 
tion, tender reproach—nay, of a passion- 
ate joy no less than her own. 

She broke into wild weeping and flung 
herself upon his heart. 

“You knew me—you knew me all the 
time! Oh, Philip, forgive—forgive and 
take me home!” 


In spite of all the anxious sorrow she 


had caused him, he spoke but one word 
of rebuke. 

“Nan,” he said, “if I had not won that 
letter 4 

“Oh!” she began, all in hot shame, 
yet eager in her innocence. But he laid 
his finger on her lip. That she should 
try and justify herself he could not 
endure. 

“T know,” he said. “Oh, my poor, 
little, foolish French girl! did you think 
your English husband had ceased to 
protect you, even when you would have 
naught of his love? My dear, did you 
believe it was for love of gambling I 
went to Lady Buck’s, or that the pleas- 
ures of masking—hollow pretext for 
folly playing at vice—allured me yonder 
night to Elm Park House? Or yet that 
twas sympathy with the gambler and 
profligate that made me strike with Dev- 
lin so close a connection that I was 
known as his shadow—a shadow, Nan,” 
said the squire, with a marked emphasis 
in his voice, “that exceeded the duty of 
most shadows and followed its body 
even in the dark?” 

She raised her eyes, so abashed yet so 
clear, to meet his earnest glance. 

“Then last night ” she faltered. 

“Yes,” said he, “even last night I was 
at hand.” 

Her tears leaped out again. She was 
humiliated, crushed; yet there was a 
savor in her very punishment sweeter 
than the scent of bruised herbs. And 
the next instant she was in his arms 
again, and his lips gave her words of 
love and kisses together. 

“Oh, Nan, do not speak. I know, 
I know. And I have had to be cruel to 
you, too—poor child, that would not be 
taught by a kiss. I played upon your 
very love for me. Ah, you strove to 
taunt me into jealousy, and I have cap- 
tured you back, my bird, by your own 
net.” 

“Back to your feet,” she said; and her 
tears ran down into their kisses. 

“No,” said he, “to my heart—that 
heart which has always held you since 
first it received you, little French Nan.” 

“Nay,” she whispered back to him, 
happy laughter catching up her happy 




















sobs, “not French Nan any more—Eng- 
lish Nan, the squire’s wife.” 
“My own Nan!” 





“Pray,” said her Grace of D sud- 
denly over her shoulder to one of the 
gentlemen who sat behind her in her 
box—she had been in no very urbane 
temper all the evening, and it was the 
first remark she had vouchsafed for 
quite half an hour—‘“is not that Mr. 
Day yonder in the crowd, with a lady 
on his arm?” 

“Even so,” said my Lord Verney, 
leaning over the edge of the box. 

“La!” said her grace, with a short 
laugh ; “and who may the new flame be? 
Why, ’tis a mere chit; but a bold one to 
march her conquest about thus bare- 
faced! Nay, very worthy lord, you are 
too prodigious well brought up by your 
lady mother to have acquaintance with 
such quality! Pray, Sir James, come 
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you forward. I’ll wager, if the crea- 
ture’s known at all, you will know her.” 

Jim Devlin came languidly from the 
back of the box and raised the single 
eyeglass. 

“See how it is,” he murmured, while 
his pale eye roamed in the crowd; “‘the 
country freshness of the fellow will be 
his ruin. If I but let him one instant 
from my sight our pretty squire falls in 
mischief. Now whom has he gleaned ?” 

Even as he spoke his countenance 
altered, the glass dropped from his eye. 
Then he burst into a laugh, so boisterous 
that none had ever heard the like from 
Jim, the Devil, before. 

“Why, egad!” he cried, “haycocks are 
the price of virtue to-night! The fellow 
has picked up his wife!” 

Philip Day, passing on his way out 
of the ring close beneath the duchess’ 
box, with Lady Anne upon his arm, 
lifted his hat gravely and saluted the 
company. 


END. 


og 


THE ROSE IS 


FROM MY GARDEN GONE 


‘THE rose is from my garden gone, 
The joy from out my breast is flown; 

And where is all the sweetness strown 

That bloomed so red and cheerily? 


I search my garden up and down 
With gillyflower and primrose sown; 
But never can I find that one, 

The flower I loved so tenderly! 


I take the pansy to my breast, 

The foxglove with his purple crest, 

Yet can I find nor peace nor rest, 
Nor solace in my rosemary. 


Alas, my heart, ye lose too soon 
The song of Spring, the Summer’s bloom! 
The rose is from my garden gone. 

What other joys are left to me! 





Lucia CHAMBERLAIN. 





THE PAPER CHASE 


By Robert E, MacAlarney 


ORRINGTON 
leave somewhat ungra- 
ciously. There was just 
the time for a word with 
her over the tea things, 
‘ae where she was busy with 
Stillson Scere’ s second cup. Around 
them was her customary Friday after- 
noon atmosphere of feminine chatter, 
dulled lamplight from behind silken 
shades, and violets. Devereux was 
picking at some bronzes upon a table 
and chatting lazily with Mrs. Stacey. 
Beyond—from the music room across 
the wide hall, to the tinkle of a piano— 
some one was singing with tenor fervor: 


took his 

















The sweetest flower that grows 
I give you as we part. 


“I’m going,” said Torrington, shortly. 
“There was something I wished to say 
to you, but I’d forgotten this was your 
afternoon.” 

The women perched upon gilt chairs 
around the little teakwood tabourets 
cooed appreciatively to one another 
while they tilted their cups uncertainly 
between thumb and forefinger. One or 
two late comers fluttered in, eager for 
tea and crumpets. Torrington waited. 
“TI hate tenors,” he said. 

Hope Lathrop’s tone was reproachful. 
“Hate Terrini?’’ she said. “Don't let 
Aunt Harriet hear you. Terrini is her 
pet luxury.” 

Torrington extended his hand. “I go 
back to British Columbia on Sunday,’ 
he finished. 

“Those 
again?” 
ded. 


mysterious copper mines 
she ventured. Torrington nod- 
“I shall be very busy to-morrow. 


” 


There are two or three things 








He bent toward her quickly. 
fair, Hope, you know,” 


“Play 
he whispered. 
The girl looked into his eyes almost 


angrily. “I always play fair,” she said, 
slowly. “And Mr. Devereux is waiting 
for his tea.” 

Torrington walked out into Fifth Ave- 
nue resentfully. It was mid-April. The 
street had been transformed from its 
self of a week ago; for Lent was over, 
and the more gaudy fragment of so- 
ciety’s outer garment had been read- 
justed in the letest mode. Men with 
screwdrivers and hammers were taking 
down the glass stormdoors at several of 
the houses he passed. And once he saw 
a wagonload of trunks with Florida 
coast hotel labels plainly showing. The 
tops of the lumbering stages were full of 
sichtseeing strangers. 

He had known Hope Lathrop for all 
of a score of years. It may have been 
for this very reason—propinquity dull- 
ing the vision often when a man and a 
woman are concerned—that he had been 
late in discovering just what she meant 
to him. There had been for him the 
university, and then two vears acquaint- 
ance with a bachelor uncle’s smelters. 
When he had returned to New York, he 
had solved for all time the problem of 
going to the map and locating God’s 
own country. And midway in his 
keenly renewed joy of living he had 
gone to see Hope Lathrop. He had 
found her the same, but the same plus 
the divine attributes vouchsafed to 
women in the days of strangely eloquent 
development just after they have ceased 
to be débutantes. 

It is a hard thing to speak to a woman 
whom you have watched grow into and 
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out of girlhood, the reason for your 
speaking being a suddenly late realiza- 
tion. So the winter had deepened, fal- 
tered, and tapered into spring. On 
Sunday he was going back to his glacier, 
with its enfolding tussock blanket, and 
the fever of the smelters’ breath; and 
this was spring—spring in town. 

There was the loafing knot of whip- 
corded stable boys waiting for their mas- 
ters where the Plaza forks into the be- 
ginnings of the bridle path. In the rim 
of flower beds about the grass plot op- 
posite, two or three canvas-clad park 
laborers were spading up the earth in 
which the hyacinths and crocuses had 
flamed and died, to prepare it for setting 
out the tulips and daffodils. These 
would be abloom before his train had 
paused halfway to the copper country. 

At his club he reflected. She rode at 
eleven. That had always been her hour 
for a canter, Bailey, the gray-haired 
groom, at her cob’s withers. Perhaps 
there—on the bridle path, too early to 
be jostled by the new-habited pack of 
jouncing learners—would be the best 
place to try his luck. He shut his eyes 
and leaned far back in his chair, as he 
fancied Hope Lathrop at bay in the 
saddle. A woman can always handle 
herself with an impudently careless skill 
within the four walls of a drawing-room, 
She need not fear a dangerous loss of 
self-consciousness when surrounded by 
gilt chairs and mirrors, and with a tea 
basket for fender. All this purveys no 
vantage for the doubtful lover. But out- 
doors, with the red blood of a morning 
gallop in the cheek, and the smell of 
fresh earth and bursting bud—it should 
be to-morrow, Torrington decided, and 
he telephoned to the stables for his 
mount at ten-thirty. 

It was precisely eleven when he trot- 
ted into the Plaza. He had not guessed 
wrong. Her man, his own horse belted 
lightly with a stable cloth and with an- 
other plaid horse wrap tossed across the 
saddle, stood at the bridle path entrance. 
He touched his forehead stiffly, with 
properly repressed pride in his livery. 

“How long ago did Miss Lathrop go 
in, Bailey?” asked Torrington. 

“About ten minutes, sir. Miss Hope’s 
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a bit early this morning,” replied the 
groom. ‘She mostly rides alone now, 
sir,’ he added. “And unless it’s in the 
afternoon, with them reckless beginners 
rampagin’ around, I waits here usual to 
take the cob when she comes out.”* 

Torrington touched the hunter with 
his crop. Then he checked it, turning in 
the saddle. “Oh, Bailey!” he called 
back. “Did she take the right or the left 
turn above the Mall?” 

The old groom fumbled with the plaid 
wrap uncertainly. “To tell the truth, 
sir, I don’t just know,” he answered. 
“It might have been the right, but it 
might have been the left, sir.” 

And so it was that Torrington had 
made almost the circuit of the path be- 
fore he caught sight of Hope Lathrop’s 
mount, chafing under a double curb at a 
walk, near the Casino. The girl saw 
him as he approached, and her start of 
surprise loosened her grasp upon the 
bridle. But she flung him an invitation 
to follow in a laugh, while the cob 
sprang into a gallop. And as Torring- 
ton understood her challenge, it came to 
him strangely sure that if he could make 
Hope Lathrop listen that morning he 
might go back to his copper smelter a 
conqueror, albeit a banished one. 

The soft, harrowed dirt went spatter- 
ing on either hand among the shrubbery, 
startling the nesting robins and once or 
twice routing out a shrilly remonstrant 
blackbird. Now and then white-aproned 
nursemaids stood gaping at the chase, 
their tiny charges squealing with delight 
at this unexpected circus performance. 
Rapidly the longer limbed hunter pushed 
his nose toward the pursued. Torring- 
ton’s lips formed an unconsciously ut- 
tered “Yoicks! Away!” while he rode 
with his thighs, his bridle reins dangling. 
On they raced, and the Mall was in 
sight. 

He knew she must check the laboring 
cob before they had reached Bailey. 
“The sweetest quarry ever run down,” 
he breathed between his teeth. “But 
‘ware when it stands at bay.” Then a 
whirlwind of hoofs tore down upon him 
from behind. An arm clothed in blue 
with yellow chevrons shot out, laying 
hold of the hunter’s nose, throwing him 
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back out of his stride into blundering 
confusion. Torringtor saw the girl 
ahead turn once and laugh outright. 
Afterward she cantered easily on, be- 
neath the animal house bridge and past 
the deer inclosure at the Arsenal, until 
she was lost to view among the screen- 
ing thickets. 

Torrington was facing an angry 
mounted policeman. His hunter was 
jerking its head and striking viciously 
with forehoofs at the steadier nag of 
the officer. “You was going fast enough 
to kill some one,” puffed the bluecoat. 
“Central Park ain’t any place for steeple- 
chasing.” 

His prisoner groaned within him. “It 
was all a mistake, officer,” he said. “I 
was trying to catch up with that young 
woman ahead. Her cob was running 
away.” 

The policeman eyed him suspiciously, 
but relaxed his hold upon the hunter’s 
bridle. “By rights I'd ought to take you 
to the Arsenal, and Jet you explain to the 
captain,” he growled. He pulled his 
snorting sorrel to one side of the path, 
watching the other critically as he rode 
off. 

Bailey was at the entrance, grasping 
the head of the blown cob, which stood 
steaming in its blanket. “Miss Hope 
went home in the brougham,” he said, 
as if divining the inquiry in Torring- 
ton’s eyes. He added, staring at the 
hunter, and then from the hunter to the 
cob: ‘Miss Hope was saying as how 
the cob ran away with her. Was you 
after seeing it, Sir?” 

Torrington fancied that he could 
descry the red rims of the Stacey 
brougham wheels in the ruck of traps 
and carriages which streamed ahead of 
him downtown. And_ within the 
brougham Hope Lathrop was sitting, 
laughing at him. A half hour later he 
realized, as he surveyed his riding togs 
tossed upon the couch by his dressing 
table, that he had threaded the park 
bridle path for the last time in many 
moons; and he fought off knowledge of 
what going back to the copper would 
mean, with disappointment as_ his 
closest comrade. The blackness of 


those bitter cold mornings; the sullen, 
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silent knot of men at the pit’s mouth, 
himself one of them, taking his turn at 
the early shift; the uncanny drop into 
the red-earthed mountain gash, in a 
dripping car, bottom aswirl with filthy 
snow water; a bit of board warmed at 
the rusty living room stove, upon which 
to huddle in a vain attempt to keep 
dry—ali these things choked the well of 
his consciousness until he flung out into 
the street, eager for the rattle of drays 
and the racketing elevateds, anxious to 
be jostled by the herd upon the pave- 
ments. For all this meant town, and 
not the copper. 

He walked up Fifth Avenue, inhaling 
the exhilaration of the city in mid- 
month. He marked the tissue-papered 
pots of blossom outside the flower shops, 
whose doors stood open disclosing a 
many tinged vista of bloom against 
masses of palm foliage. Attractively 
frocked women stood within, choosing’ 
violets with blue silk sword knots. 

At the crossings the victorias outnum- 
bered the other vehicles. Their occu- 
pants lounged in gray and fawn-colored 
wraps, with toques of intangible hues. 
They had been wearing sables a few 
weeks ago. All the small details of the 
street melted their way into his percep- 
tion. At another time he would have 
smiled at his appreciation of the petty, 
but it was different to-day. 

At Forty-fourth Street he ran into a 
group coming out of Demonico’s. They 
chorused a greeting. One of them had 
some shares in the copper mine of which 
Torrington was going to be a part in 
another week. This one called out after 
him a smiling exhortation to “look af- 
ter” his dividends, and the man he ad- 
dressed could have cursed him for the 
good-natured jest. Then he jerked him- 
self back into poise again. “Gad, but 
I’m biting at the curb,” he thought, and 
he strode briskly the rest of the way to 
the Lathrop town house, a half block 
off the avenue, in the sixties. 

“The ladies are out, sir,” said the 
man. As Torrington turned he saw the 
white of a small envelope upon the top 
step, and bent down instinctively to pick 
it up. Afterward he smiled and thrust 
the scrap of paper into his pocket. The 























envelope had once held tickets for a 
matinée. 

Between the third and fourth acts he 
located his quarry, in the orchestra, well 
up toward the left. Whereupon he 
watched the very excellent farce drag 
out a wearying length, meditating what 
good hunting demanded of the hounds, 
now that the hares were run to a puz- 
zling cover. Mrs. Stacey he regarded as 
a somewhat uncertain quantity. He was 
not quite sure enough of that youthful 
chaperon to interpolate himself at this 
juncture without good reason. So he 
lingered by the wall, waiting for the 
slowly moving aisle crowd to disperse. 
Over the pavement a striped awning had 
been stretched, for it had begun to 
suower. In the quick depression which 
comes to one emerging upon clouds and 
raindrops where there had been sun- 
shine the hour before, Torrington gazed 
at the object of his pursuit, and saw 
that she had a daintily pretty, but none 
the less decided chin. And he was near 
enough in the sidewalk crush to hear 
her tell the coachman to drive to the 
Jerry Vaughans’. 

The Jerry Vaughans were at home on 
Saturdays after Lent, he knew, and 
thither he followed. An acquaintance or 
two, insistent upon a word over a ciga- 
rette in the red smoking-room, delayed 
his progress. And he began his pil- 
grimage from the hostess to the hostess’ 
mamma, thence due east to the friend of 
the hostess in black jet who was hover- 
ing over a chocolate pot, just as Mrs. 
Stacey and her convoy were touching 
fingers in a suede farewell with the 
hostess’ second cousin by marriage, at 
the farther end of the drawing room. 
While he stared impotently across the 
chasm, Hope Lathrop glanced once to- 
ward the chocolate pot. But he caught 
no nod of recognition from the girl as 
the door swung open like an eager 
mouth and swallowed her up. 

There was no disappearing victoria 
when he gained the curb, his throat 
stinging him where the too hot chocolate 
had been gulped. The damp chill of an 
April evening was upon the avenue, and 
as he saw the pendant pairs of electric 
globes winking hazily in the beginnings 
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of a fog, he was unpleasantly reminded 
that he wore no overcoat. At the cor- 
ner he hesitated, beating his stick idly 
upon the flags. 

Torrington recalled the paper chases 
his first year at Hotchkiss, with the 
mist steaming up from the fields in the 
last mile from bounds. ‘‘Lost scent,” he 
muttered to himself, his stick still beat- 
ing at the flags. ‘Hares win.” 

Then he walked down to the Waldorf- 
Astoria, his shoulders squared. In the 
lobby his eyes were attracted by the 
wooden frame at the bookstand, with the 
pasteboard slips announcing the still 
running plays. The glimpse made him 
decide very suddenly that he would go 
down to the Academy, where they were 
putting on a melodrama with a hymn 
tune woven through it. The hymn tune 
would be a comforting thing for him to 
take back to British Columbia. As he 
leaned against the piled-up periodicals, 
there came the pipe of one of the but- 
toned pages. Between the lounging 
people in the chairs the boy zigzagged, a 
card tray in his clutch, indifferently 
chanting his call. 

“De Montfordt,” shrilled the page. 
“Mr. Montfordt de Montfordt.” 

The girl with the academy seat chart 
started as she saw the gentleman who 
had asked for an orchestra chair spring 
toward the page, with a quick hail, 
which in police parlance could have been 
styled nothing less than a “collar.” 
Years before Torrington and Hope 
Lathrop had created as their dearest 
“make-believe” a certain wonderfully 
accomplished and elegant gentleman, 
“Mr. Montfordt de Montfordt,” and the - 
object of his ardent and hopeless pas- 
sion, “Mrs. Brown.” Why “Mrs. 
Brown,” in the light of the verbal im- 
pressiveness of “De Montfordt,” subse- 
quent reflection had never succeeded in 
determining. But “Mrs. Brown” it had 
been, the elegant “Mr. de Montfordt” 
loving her to distraction but in vain— 
Torrington’s partially clouded memory 
laying it to “Mr. Brown,” a cruel hus- 
band, to whom his spouse had clung 
with devotion worthy of a better cause. 

The page, voiceless but still clutching 
his tray, stared helplessly as he was 
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drawn to one side. “De Montfordt,” 
said Torrington, eagerly, his heart 
thumping in silly fashion near his throat, 
and British Columbia seeming very far 
away again. He watched the startled 
boy’s lips move with the half hypnotic 
feeling of one who is certain of the 
speech which is to follow. “Mrs. Brown 
—in the palm room, sir,” gasped the 
boy, still staring stupidly as Torrington 
left him. 

She was alone at a table in an angle 
of the glass wall, but he saw there were 
places for four, even before the man had 
despoiled him of hat and stick. 

“How did you know, Hope?” he 
asked, when she would not speak. 

“We came here from the Jerry 
Vaughans’,” she answered, her glance 
meeting his calmly. ‘Aunt Harriet and 
Percy Winslow are out at the telephone 
booths trying to get the Trevanos’ place 
at Bayport.” Torrington looked at the 
fourth napkin, and the girl laughed as 
she interpreted his thought. “That is for 
Mr. de Montfordt,” she said—“a reward 
for persistency.” 

The pent-up bitterness of the day laid 
hold upon him, listening to the light 
carelessness of her words. “Play fair, 
Hope,” he whispered. 

Her eyes sought his with an angry 
sparkle. “So like a man,” she said. 
“Always the same plaint. It doesn’t 
mean ‘play fair.’ It means ‘Tell me 
what to do, sc that I may have the ad- 
vantage over you.’ Don’t you really 
want me to be unfair to myself?” 

Through the man’s brain flitted the 
ghosts of his hopes, and when these 
were gone there came in their stead the 
slowly revolving pictures of his copper 
huts, never changing and not vanishing. 
And while the visions wavered between 
him and her, the orchestra in the gallery 
began to play the song Terrini had sung 
to them on Friday, with Stillson Dev- 
ereux waiting for his teacup. The girl, 
watching him, picked at one or two vio- 
lets from the cluster at her waist, rolling 
the torn petals upon the cloth. 


To you it is a rose. 
Ah me, it is my heart! 


The ’cello took the air and caressed it 
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with silken touch. 


The moving shapes 
behind the glass screen were but noise- 


less phantoms of earthiness. When he 
spoke the girl listened gravely. 

“I’m going back to British Columbia 
to-morrow,” he said. “I’m not going to 
do anything fine or brave. It’s a sordid 
mission at best—just copper. Copper 
means money, and money lets those vul- 
gar strangers out there in the lobby come 
here and buy dinners and listen to the 
music. Why did you send the boy, 
Hope? How could you have known 
that I was here to-night, unless you, too 
—like myself——” 

She laughed outright, her mood quite 
changed. “I followed the rules,” she 
said. 

“The rules?’ He spoke dully. 

“The rules, of course,’ she repeated. 
“Paper chase—true scent after breaking 
cover. That was why I dropped the en- 
velope. I knew you would come to the 
house after that ride.” Then she marked 
the blankness in his face, and cried: 
“You don’t mean you didn’t find the 
envelope ?” 

Torrington slowly put a finger in his 
waistcoat pocket and drew out the 
creased paper that had held the matinée 
tickets. She seized it eagerly. “You 
never knew—and yet you came,” she 
whispered. “It’s too uncanny. Maybe, 
after all, you are Mr. Montfordt de 
Montfordt, and I am Mrs. Brown. 
Maybe, after all, it is fate.” The girl 
turned down the loose flap, holding it 
toward him, her hand trembling. Upon 
the paper was penciled “The W.-A. 
Dinner at seven.” 

There was a catch in her words as she 
tried to be merry. “You see, I expected 
you,” she said. “But when you were 
so long—well, I just sent the page to 
find you. I thought that perhaps the 
park policeman might have arrested 
you.” 

Torrington ceased studying the mes- 
sage on the envelope. “I’ve got to 
know, Hope, before I go back,” he be- 
gan. “I’ve simply got to know. There 
are only two answers. One has three 
letters; the other has two.” 

She beckoned to the fluttering waiter, 
who bent down with proffered order 
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card and pencil, Torrington watched her 
hesitate for an instant and begin to 
write. Then there was a laughing 
greeting from behind, and they both 
started, facing Mrs. Stacey and Percy 
Winslow, who were regarding them 
with amused interest. 

“What is the game—consequences ?”’ 
asked the latter, quizzically. Hope 
Lathrop laid the card upon the linen, 
where the uneasy servant pounced upon 
it, making off toward the kitchens. 

“We've had a dreadful time getting 
the Trevanos,” said Mrs. Stacey, settling 
herself impressively. “If it hadn’t been 
for Percy I don’t know what I should 
have done. Those telephone centrals are 
so very uncivil.” 

“Just fancy if you were a telephone 
central,” laughed Winslow. “Just 
fancy. Would you feel like being civil? 


Would you now, really ?” 

To Torrington their gay rallying was 
the reincarnated grasp of the park pa- 
trolman, with Hope Lathrop vanishing 
beyond, tossing him defiance. The 


thought faded with the touch of the 
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waiter upon his arm. The man was 
apologetically presenting the order card, 

“Pardon, m’sieu’,’ said the waiter. 
“There is one little mistake. It is plain 
that there is a ‘three.’ But three what? 
that the chef may know, m’sieu’.” 

Torrington crumpled the card in his 
hand, staring across the table. “They 
tell me you’re migrating to Uncle Fred- 
die’s copper mines to-morrow,” said 
Percy Winslow, busy with the wine list. 

“Yes,” replied Torrington, speaking 
slowly, as if he would draw the girl’s 
eyes up to meet his own. “I’m going to- 
morrow, but I’m coming back in the 
fall.” 

Mrs. Stacey held out a finger silen- 
cingly. “Listen,” she said. “They’re 
playing Terrini’s song.” 

The sweetest flower that grows 
I give you as we part. 


The strings sang it, sobbingly. 

“Tsn’t it odd that they should play 
that to-night when we’re all here?” 
finished Mrs. Stacey. “And now, Percy, 
you may order dinner.” 


ry 


LOVE’S AFTERNOON ~* 


HE sunset radiance on far heights has lain, 
And in hushed murmur flows the singing stream ; 
Amid the maples Autumn splendors gleam, 
And shadows slowly creep upon the plain. 
Soft purple dusk lies on the fields of grain, 
And whispered notes from drowsy robins seem 
Like distant echoes from the hills of dream, 
Or like the cadence of an April rain. 


If Love like dawn and morning fades away, 
If only once there comes this thing sublime, 
If Love’s sweet year holds but a single June— 
I will not ask from God another day 
Nor plead for Spring again at harvest time, 
3ut walk toward night with thee, through afternoon. 





MyrtLe REEp. 














THE PINK FICHU 


By Edith Macvane 


(Madame Gustave Arnault, Laruns-St-Péat, to 
Madame the Baronne de Boubouroche, Paris.) 





ES, my dearest cousin, it is 
as you have heard; we 
have achieved success at 

‘| last—success beyond our 

P) wildest dreams. Gustave 

—7==72| hoped some day to be pre- 
fect of the Mendés; and, behold, here 
we leave to-morrow for Paris, where he 
is to take his seat as judge—judge of 
the Court of Cassation! Figure to your- 
self, then, my Gustave in a red robe, 
and your Laure a lady of the high ad- 
ministration. 

To St. Veronica and to you I bring 
my thanks; to the heavenly patroness 
who has heard my prayers, and to you, 
her instrument. 

So listen, my dear Lucréce, to the story 
of our success! 

One morning last July, as I sat at 
breakfast with my Gustave, he looked 
up from his journal and observed: 

“My dear Laure, have you heard the 
news? It is announced that Monsieur 
Montelle is to resign in September.” 

Monsieur Montelle, my dear, is pre 
fect of the department of the Mendes. 
Alas, how many years had my Gustave 
been sub-prefect! So at these, the first 
words of hope that I had heard since my 
marriage, I jumped from my seat for 
joy. 

“Oh, my treasure! And now you will 
be prefect!” 

“Not so fast, my child. I am, I own 
it to you, forgotten at Paris. There is 























small doubt who will be appointed to 
this prefecture, and it will be, alas! not 
Gustave Arnault.” 

Ah, my dear, the despair of my heart 
at that 


moment! Must I, then, pass 


my whole life at Laruns-St.-Béat, with 
its two shops and its tittle-tattle of the 
provinces--I, who felt myself, by birth 
and by intelligence, entitled to a place 
in the great world of Paris? But as I 
looked across at my poor, stupid Gus- 
tave, with his round stomach and his 
amiable smile, I owned to myself for the 
thousandth time since my marriage that 
Paris and the great world were a thou- 
sand leagues away. 

So with a sigh I turned to my let- 
ters. There was one from you, my 
cherished one, at Dieppe. You wrote: 


Come, then, to Dieppe; at this hotel they 
make excellent coffee, and, for the rest, I 
assure you one amuses one’s self well. You 
will find here all the chic society and also 
my dearest friend, Amélie de Goncourt, who 
dresses like a love. And, also, what I value 
more, possesses a nature of a perfect sweet- 
ness and of an unexampled piety. 


Amélie! Amélie! Yes, I remembered 
her, the little blonde, slim and pale, who 
left the convent of St. Veronica but the 
month before I entered. Never but once 
did I behold her, when, peering from 
behind the convent shutters, I saw her 
and her mother, superbly dressed, ar- 
rive in a carriage with grand liveries 
to take you home with them for the 
Faster holiday. Again and again, how- 
ever, did I hear the other young girls 
of the convent relate histories of the 
little Amélie—of her money, of her 
piety, of her mad devotion to you, of 
the costly gifts which she lavished upon 
you and the tapers which she lit upon 
the altar, vowed not to St. Veronica, but 
to her adored Lucréce. Hold, the good 
farce! Yet it seemed to me that there 
was something sweet and touching about 
it, this innocent passion; and I have 














guarded always some curiosity concern- 
ing this little lover of yours. 

I had, therefore, no difficulty in re- 
calling the day, shortly after my own 
marriage with Gustave, when you wrote 
to me: 


marriage 
assured, 
men of 


good 
Rest 
of the 


Amélie has married—a 
even for her superb dot. 
Lionel de Goncourt is one 
to-morrow ! 


To this information I gave at the time 
at least a moment of reflection. So she 
had married, this pale and passionate 
little blonde! Would she obtain from 
her husband a return for the fortune and 
the temperament with which she en- 
dowed him? More than once did this 
idle wonder recur to my brain when, by 
chance, I heard you mention the name 
of Madame de Goncourt. And last 
spring, when I spent the carnival time 
with you in Paris, I remember that more 
than once you said to me: 

“My dear, but it vexes me! After all 
these years that I have wanted you to 
know Amélie, here you are both in 
Paris, but mon Dieu! she has buried 
herself alive, that little one!” 

And when I asked your meaning you 
laughed and replied: 

“Since Monsieur de Goncourtt is elect- 
ed deputy he is naturally crushed with 
work. And his wife—conceive of it, 
my dear—in order that she may lose no 
moment of his society, has learned the 
typewriting and said farewell to the 
world and installs herself as his secre- 
tary.” 

I laughed again at the recollection, as 
it was, indeed, sufficiently droll. Then 
like a flash of lightning a thought broke 
upon me. I laid down the letter which 
you had sent me from Dieppe, and 
turned to my husband. 

“Gustave,” said I, “tell me, then, do 
you know a deputy by the name of 
Lionel de Goncourt ?” 

“Do I know Lionel de Goncourt, little 
imbecile? If I had so much luck as to 
know the Deputy Minister of the In- 
terior do you think I should be resting 
here in this sacred hole of a Laruns-St.- 

3éat ?” 

“But, my friend,” I cried, “do you 
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mean, then, to say that he is minister— 
this Goncourt ?”’ 


“Since the twenty-seventh of last 
June,” replied my husband, “and, for 
the rest, there is no greater man in 
France. It is he who, with one other, 
controls the three chief arrondissements 
of Seine-et-Oise. Name ofa pipe! But 
it is well known that he created four of 
the present Senators, and in the chamber 
he pulls the strings of the marionettes of 
the Republican Left. It is affirmed his 
chief has no will but his——” 

“Enough! enough!” I cried. “Heaven! 
but he crushes me with his importance, 
this Goncourt.” 

“Then why did you ask about him, 
my cabbage?” 

“My friend,” I replied, slowly, “I have 
here a letter from my cousin, Lucréce de 
Boubouroche, who asks me to join her 
at Dieppe. She spends her summer 
there at the Hotel de la Plage, with her 
friend, Madame de Goncourt.” 

Gustave looked at me for a moment. 
“My treasure,” said he, demurely, “but 
you are pale! The vapors of the Mendés 
are at this season exceedingly unwhole- 
some. Do not deny me. It is settled— 
you go to pass your summer at Dieppe.” 

So behold me, my friend; established 
with my Lucréce and Madame de Gon- 
court. The coffee was, as you said, ex- 
cellent, the roses abundant, and the view 
from the windows of an incomparable 
beauty. And as for the chic society 
which every afternoon I beheld drive 
up and down the white roadway in face 
of the sea, for me, little provincial of 
Laruns-St.-Béat, I assure you that the 
sight of so much Paris had in it some- 
thing appalling. So I was glad indeed 
to take refuge with you, my friend, and 
with the silent Madame de Goncourt. 

At first this silence of hers held for 
me something repellent. She was, I 
could see, distrustful of your regard for 
me, jealous of my possible rivalry in 
your affections. A strange figure in- 
deed she seemed to me, with her high 
shoulders, her pale face, and the wide 
blue eyes which followed you every- 
where with such an intensity of regard. 
Soon I remarked that when her gaze fell 
upon her child or upon the miniature of 
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her husband, it lit with the same blaze 
of affection; and before it had passed 
her character had unfolded itself to my 
comprehension. 

It has always seemed to me, my 
friend, that the reason the Church de- 
pends for its chief support upon us 
other women is because the three car- 
dinal virtues which it inculcates embrace 
the varieties of women in this world— 
is it not so? Some there are who live 
by faith—as you, my Lucréce, whose 
dsys are a circle of high thoughts, 
of ceaseless prayers, of unspoken good 
works. You and your sisters, my dear, 
are the angels of this earth! And we 
make ourselves very small beside you— 
we who live by hope. Yes, I own it, my 
very life hinges upon this hope of ad- 
vancement, my soul is devoured by un- 
resting ambition. It is ignoble, if you 
will; but I cannot regret the mold of 
my nature when I survey one of those 
unfortunates who were born to the third 
and last destiny of women. To live by 
love! What could there be more wear- 
ing, more monotonous, or worse for the 
digestion? You are well known as the 
paragon of devotion to Monsieur the 
Baron; I am, I believe, a sufficiently 
good wife to my Gustave; but during 
those days at Dieppe how often did our 
enforced widowhood interfere with our 
appreciation of our dinners? Whereas 
that poor Madame de Goncourt, I have 
seen her leave untasted upon her plate a 
superb paté of snails (for which, it ap- 
pears, this hotel is famous) and rise 
from the table before the dessert—and 
simply because the hour was approach- 
ing when the post should arrive from 





Paris. Mon Dieu! but it was amusing! 
But thus they are, these women that 
love. As the days went by and her 


nature unfolded itself to my eyes, it ap- 
peared to me that of individual existence 
she had none; she lived in a kind of 
absorption, lost in the contemplation of 
you, of her child, and of her husband. 
Thus it was not until I had been some 
days at Dieppe that she held any word 
with me. Do you remember the day 


that you departed for your weekly trip 
to Paris, 
arrival ? 


for the first time after my 
Together we accompanied you 
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to your carriage, Madame de Goncourt 
and I. How lovely you looked, my Lu- 
créce, with your shining hair, and the 
freshness of your tints mocking at your 
somber attire! Even the coachman 
stared at you with delight, and Madame 
de Goncourt touched your black sleeve 
with a gesture of disgust. 

“You make an - woman of yourself, 
my beautiful one!” she cried. 

‘You responded: ‘Time has done that 
already for me, mignonne.” 

“Bah! barely two years older than I, 
and you find this toilette of black satin 
good enough for midsummer!” 

You smiled on her, my dear, with that 
smile that always recalls to me the ma- 
donna above the altar of St. Veronica. 

“What does it matter, then, my 
Amélie? Since for all the seasons of the 
year, my dear, I find this good enough.” 
And with a light finger you touched the 
rosary of black onyx which hung at your 
side. 

Madame de Goncourt took your hand, 
and her eyes filled with tender tears. 
As for me, I thanked the Heaven that 
had presented me to this lady as the 
cousin of a saint. When our parting 
embraces were finished and your car- 
riage had whirled from our view, we 
turned back into the garden together, 
Madame de Goncourt and I. 

“But I find him a great egotist, Mon- 
sieur the Baron,” said she, with a frown. 

“But, madame,” I replied, “it is, then, 

by her own desire that she returns home 
every week—your Lucréce.” 
“Eh bien!’ cried Madame de Gon- 
court, wearing for the first time since I 
had known her a show cf animation; 
“do you suppose, then, that I do not 
desire to return to Paris—I also, during 
these hot and weary months while Mon- 
sieur de Goncourt is chained at his 
desk? But my health is, as you may see, 
but fragile. My husband forbids me 
positively to risk a single day of the 
great heat of Paris. And if he can make 
such a sacrifice, can I not do my part 
by obeying him? But, ah! this Baron 
de Boubouroche!” 

“But, madame,” I objected, “perhaps 
you misjudge him. Did he forbid Lu- 
créce a thousand times to return to 














Paris, I am convinced that she would 
not obey him. For there is her director 
at Tours-de-Saint-Girons, whom _ she 
visits weekly. And there are, besides, 
her poor.” 

“It is true,” she replied, slightly molli- 
fied. ‘“‘But she is, then, an angel, this 
Lucréce.” 

It was a lucky thing, my dear, this 
wifely devotion that drew you every 
week to Paris, for it was during your 
absences that I found my opportunity to 
seek the friendship of Madame de Gon- 
court. While you were present I was 
unnoticed; she sat and talked to you 
of her husband. But you absent, she 
was forced to talk to me of you. Did 
not your ears sometimes burn, my dear 
Lucréce, while you drove through the 
dusty streets of Paris, and your two 
friends sat in the rose garden and talked 
of you? It is your nature, I know, to 
frown at compliments; but say that even 
I found her to do full justice to you, 
your little Amélie—to the charm of your 
manner, the nobility of your soul, and 
the loveliness of your complexion. 

Thus as the weeks went by we became 
almost friends, Madame de Goncourt 
and I. From telling me of Lucréce she 
began telling me of Lionel. He is, it 
appears, a paragon, this deputy minister 
of hers. In the occasional appearances 
which he made at Dieppe he appeared to 
be indeed nothing out of the ordinary ; 
a handsome man, to be sure, with the 
mustaches and erect carriage of a cav- 
alry officer—but pale, frigid and shy; a 
statue, if you will, with the soul of a 
machine. 

One thing only I did find human and 
attractive about him, and that was that 
he seemed to have a full sense of the 
lavish love which his wife’s heart poured 
out upon him. Into his gray eyes, as 
they lingered upon her, there came some- 
thing almost tender, so that I was the 
better able to listen to his eulogies dur- 
ing the long absences which his work at 
the ministry made necessary. Yes, I 
listened to all the peculiarities of Lionel. 
He has the intellect of the giant, he is 
so strong and yet so tender, and he likes 
his coffee warm; not boiling hot nor 
yet cold (which makes him furious, 
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angel though he be), but warm—really 
what you might call lukewarm. To- 
ward the end of August I knew the 
character of Lionel as well as I know 
that of my own Gustave, and Madame 
de Goncourt and I were friends. 

Thus, we tutoyéed each other (as you 
remarked, with a smile), we exchanged 
gifts of trinkets and scarfs (hers was 
the true Pointe de Venise, my dear), and 
we were perfectly well acquainted with 
the histories of each other’s lives. For, 
rest assured, ma chérie, that in our long 
drives up and down the avenue by the 
sea I had not omitted to take advantage 
of the pauses which Madame de Gon- 
court was occasionally forced to make 
for breath, to throw in a brief account 
of my own struggles and disappoint- 
ments. My adored Gustave, forced to 
bury his talents in the little niche of 
Laruns-St.-Béat, his hopes of the pre- 
fecture, the assurances which he had 
received from Paris, the broken prom- 
ises which everywhere barred the door 
of his hopes. And then his noble soul, 
his devotion to me—it would have sur- 
prised him had he heard me tell of it, 
my poor Gustave! 

At first Madame Goncourt gave me 
but a divided ear, but soon my rapt at- 
tention to her affairs began to reap some 
slight reward of a reciprocal notice of 
mine. ‘You interest yourself, then, in 
the career of your husband?” said she. 
“That is right. I also, I make the in- 
terests of my husband my own, though 
perhaps you do not suspect it.” 

Some days later, however, as I re- 
curred again with a light touch to the 
unrewarded merits of the sub-prefect 
of the Mendés, Madame de Goncourt 
turned upon me a look of new interest. 
“Tt is weary waiting for preferment, is 
it not?” said she. “My Lionel also, I 
assure you, he had to struggle with his 
enemies for many years. But then his 
friend, Monsieur Capus, came in power, 
and all was well!” 

“But ah! madame,” I replied, feeling 
my way, “if my Gustave also had a 
friend in power, then I might say, I also, 
that all is well!” 

For a moment we drove on in silence, 
while Madame de Goncourt pondered 
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beneath her white lace parasol. Of a 
truth she looked almost pretty this af- 
ternoon with her white skin, her pale 
yellow hair, and her elegant toilet; and 
her next words, I assure you, made me 
find her ravishing ! 

“But if Monsieur de Goncourt was a 
friend of Monsieur Arnault, then it 
might be said that your husband also 
had a friend in power; is it not so, my 
friend ?” 

My Lucréce! Need I tell you how 
my soul quivered at these words, at this 
touching upon the longed-for ground 
where of myself I dared not venture? 
I maintained, however, an almost per- 
fect composure. “But alas!” I replied, 
“if he were really the friend of my poor 
husband, this great Monsieur de Gon- 
court !”” 

Her hand fluttered upon my cheek in 
a light caress, the first that she had ever 
vouchsafed to me. “But Madame de 
Goncourt is the friend of Madame Ar- 
nault, do not forget that, my dear!’ said 
she, with a kind of awkward tenderness. 
As for me, my heart kindled with an un- 
hoped for hope. 

We were now drawing toward the 
close of August. The sea air was clear 
and sweet, the breeze was cool. Were 
they not delicious, then, those little par- 
ties in the country, which we made— 
you, my Lucréce ; Madame de Goncourt, 
and I! Our drives to Puy, to Arques, 
were they not of a charm ?—our lunch- 
eons in the gardens of old chateaux, our 
long afternoons upon the beach. Ah! 
that dear Normandy! And to think that 
I could hardly enjoy its beauty because 
of the cruel anxiety which pressed upon 
me every hour. 

Figure to yourself, then, my delight, 
my Lucréce, when one Friday evening, 
after you had departed for Paris, Ma- 
dame de Goncourt turned to me and 
said: 

“My friend, I have something to tell 
you that will surprise you. You thought 
doubtless when you made me your con- 
fidante in your husband’s hopes, that you 
addressed your words to an ear care- 
less and ignorant. What will be your 
astonishment, then, when I tell you that 
I have carefully reflected upon what you 
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told me; that I have even written to my 
husband about it!’ 

Not since the day of my departure 
from St. Veronica, when Sister An- 
gélique bestowed upon me one of the 
three-franc breviaries which she buys 
wholesale and gives with her blessing to 
ach retiring pupil—not since that af- 
fecting day have I been so transfixed 
with grateful amazement. “But, my 
dear,” I cried, “what, then, have you 
found worthy of your attention in the 
little ambitions of my husband ?” 

“Listen,” she replied, with a smile; “‘it 
is not much I have to tell you, but mon 
Dieu! it is something. From what you 
told me, it is plain that your husband 
needs a friend—a powerful friend. The 
thought came into my mind; my Lionel 
has power (the dear treasure!), why 
should he not be that friend? Eh bien, 
so I wrote to my husband! But I did 
not approach the subject directly. No, 
very diplomatic, my faith! I said, ‘Af- 
ter all, my friend, what is it, this political 
power? Here you are deputy minister, 
my heart! and yet I suppose that you 
have not the actual power to build a 
post office or to appoint a prefect!’ ” 

“Mon Dieu!” I cried, “but you are of 
an intelligence !’”—and in truth, then, it 
was not stupid, this play of hers. “And 
what did he reply, your husband ?” 

“Ah! the droll game!” she replied, 
with a laugh. “But he took me se- 
riously, this great boy of mine! He 
writes me this evening’”—she pulled a 
letter from a little gold handbag, and 
searched through the closely-written 
lines. “Ah! here it is, the poor child! 
Listen! ‘So my Amélie finds her Lionel 
to be but a paper general, after all. Eh 
bien, then show me a dust heap where 
you desire a city hall; or a milliner, that 
I may appoint him prime-minister of 
France!’ ” 

She folded the letter again and smiled 
atme. “You see!” said she. I shrugged 
my shoulders. “If he were, then, but a 
milliner, my poor Gustave!” I replied. 

“Little stupid !” she cried, “do you not 
see? If he pulls the wires which leads 
to the appointments, this husband of 
mine, then why should he not procure a 
prefecture for poor Monsieur Arnault ?” 

















Eh bien, my Lucréce! Figure it, 
then, to yourself, the astonishment, the 
reluctance, which appeared upon the 
countenance of your Laure. “Such 
sweetness! such kindness of an angel! 
Never had I dreamed of such a pos- 
sibility!’ Then, after my amazement 
had subsided, a new thought came to 
me: “But if he had not intended his 
idle words to be taken seriously, your 
husband? And even so, how to per- 
suade my Gustave- who is of a haughty 
and independent spirit-— to accept such a 


benefit from the hand of a. total 
stranger ?” 
“Mon Dieu!” she replied, with a 


laugh, “then this appears to me a case 
where each wife mist rely upon her 
power of persuading her husband, my 
friend !” 

That evening, after we had finished 
our dinner, Madame de Goncourt came 
to me again. “My dear,” said she, “I 
have settled it with myself, and now I 
come to settle it with you. To-morrow 
we take the early train for Paris; you, I, 
my little boy and his nurse. We go to 
see Monsieur de Goncourt, we arrange 
your husband’s little affair; we comfort 
the loneliness of my Lionel, we take 
dinner with him in the Bois, the dear 
adored me! Then we seek out our Lu- 
créce, and all return together to 
Dieppe.” 

I was, as you may imagine, charmed 
with this proposal; one flaw only ap- 
peared to me. I said: 

“Then you will send him a telegram 
to-night, Monsieur de Goncourt?”’ 

“Mon Dieu! no,” she replied, with a 
laugh; “we will give him a surprise, the 
dear boy!” 

Eh bien, then! If she wishes to take 
the risk it is her affair and his, not mine. 
But figure, then, to yourself, my Lu 
créce, a wife who wishes to retain her 
peace of mind returning thus unan- 
nounced to her husband! I thought of 
my Gustave, I thought of Monsieur your 
Baron, and I almost smiled. Madame 
de Goncourt smiled in return. “The sur- 
prise of the thing, you see, is what will 
make it so amusing!” said she. 

My faith, chérie, that was what I 
And the next day as we 


teared, I also! 
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drove from the Gare St. Lazare to the 
Opéra, my doubts returned upon me 
with a new force. How lonely did the 
streets appear, with their withered trees 
and walled-up houses !—how unfamiliar 
the sidewalks, empty but for a few serv- 
ants and -hordes of Americans in white 
shirt-waists and with red Baedekers in 
their hands! Truly, then, he must be a 
paragon, this Monsieur de Goncourt, 
whom one might trust alone in this city 
of desolation! Eh bien! but for my own 
sake I hoped that all might go smoothly ° 
as his wife seemed to expect. 

Madame de Goncourt spoke little, but 
the color came and went upon her face, 
and she squeezed my hand in hers. 
Soon we drew up in face of a door in 
the most chic quarter of the Avenue de 
l’Opéra. 

3eneath was a_perfumer’s_ shop, 
above one divined apartments of the 
most perfect elegance. We walked 
slowly up the polished stairs, your Amé- 
lie, her maid, her little boy and I. | 
breathed a prayer to our dear St. Ve- 
ronica, my dear, that all be as it should 
be, and the way cleared for the pre- 
fecture of the Mendes! 

Madame de Goncourt paused before 
the door of the first story and rang the 
bell. In a moment it was answered by 
a domestic in livery, who saluted his 
mistress with respect. She did not 
pause even to ask him a question, but 
fled down the length of the hall, while | 
followed with decorous precaution. She 
flung aside the curtain of a doorway and 
entered a dimly lighted library lined 
with books and filled with sumptuous 
furniture. 

Eh bien! my dear, all was as it should 
be. For once in my life my suspicions 
proved themselves at favlt. There at 
his desk sat Monsieur de Goncourt, pale 
and majestic as ever, clad in a morning 
jacket of dark-red silk, and embroidered 
slippers. His table was heaped high 
with dockets of correspondence; and he 
bent over his work, pen in hand, writing 
with a perfect and irreproachable energy 
which held him for a moment without 
noticing our presence. 

“Lionel!” = murmured 
Goncourt. 
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He jumped from his chair in amaze- 
ment, while his pen dropped upon the 
floor. Then his face filled with delight. 
“My angel!” he cried, and rushed to 
embrace his wife. In fact, it seemed hard 
to believe that they were husband and 
wife, so fondly did they embrace. 

Madame de Goncourt presented me to 
her husband. He made me welcome 
with an agreeable courtesy. Then, find- 
ing that we had lunched, he called his 
servant and commanded coffee to be 
‘brought for us; and we sat around the 
library, all three very comfortable, sip- 
ping coffee and listening to Madame de 
Goncourt’s discourse on the delight 
which her little boy took in the sand of 
the beach at Dieppe. That cherub, being 
asleep, had been borne away by his 
nurse, and we drank our coffee in per- 
fect comfort. I took my opportunity to 
glance from my host to his apartment. 
Mon Dieu! what richness of furnishing, 
what elegance! Truly, they have money, 
these Goncourts! 

Soon the conversation turned (where 
it always does turn within five minutes 
when the little Amélie is of the com- 
pany) upon you, my Lucréce. Madame 
de Goncourt told how she had been 
moved to this visit upon her husband by 
the noble example of wifely devotion set 
by Madame de Boubouroche. She dis- 
coursed anew upon your beauty, your 
complexion. It was probably all my 
fancy, my dear, but it seemed to me, 
from the expression of Monsieur de 
Goncourt’s countenance, that he had per- 
haps heard these eulogies before. Once 
or twice it appeared to me that he tried 
to turn the subject, but his wife held in- 
defatigably on. I tell you this, my dear, 
merely because I know that it will ap- 
peal to you, with your delicate sense of 
humor, as well as it did to me! 

The conversation ran something like 
this: 

“But, Lionel, do you not find my Lu- 
créce the most beautiful woman in the 
world ?” 

“Ah! yes, my dear, with but one ex- 
ception. Do you remember Lady 
Tompkins at the English Embassy? 
Her figure is perhaps a little taller and 
flatter than your Lucréce, and her teeth 
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I find a thought more prominent. But 
otherwise * 

“Oh! my friend, you are of a wicked- 
ness! But confess it—do you not agree 
with me, she is better company than any- 
body else?” 

“Yes, but certainly, if one keeps Lent. 
But for every day—must I confess it >— 
I prefer something a little less serious 
than the Lady Abbess de Boubou- 
roche!” 

He is of a droll humor, this Monsieur 
de Goncourt, is he not?—though one 
would never think it. So his wife, un- 
able to force from him a sensible answer, 
dropped the subject and began to ex- 
amine his correspondence. 

As for me, my brain whirled to one 
refrain : ‘‘Prefecture of the Mendeés, pre- 
fecture of the Mendés!” It seemed to 
me, indeed, that the whole worth of my 
life hung upon these people that sat 
there and rallied each other before me. 

“Eh, mon Dieu!’ cried Madame de 
Goncourt, “but see all these letters to be 
attended to! I will answer for it, you 
have not found another secretary equal 
to me.” And she sat down at the type- 
writer and set herself to clicking the 
keys. Her husband watched her, 
smiling. She dispatched two or three 
sheets, then took up a letter which 
seemed to attract her attention. 

“Heaven, but what a great man we 
grow!” she observed. “Here is the pres- 
ident of the Council writing to ask our 
advice about the filling of a vacancy in 
the Court of Cassation !” 

Her husband snatched the letter from 
her hand with some vexation. “State 
secrets,” he said, gravely, “are not for 
little girls.” 

Madame de Goncourt laughed. “You 
can trust us, Madame Arnault and me,” 





she replied. “And by the way, my 
friend, as we talk of appointments——”’ 
My heart stood still. 
‘ep 


sy the way, as you asked me to give 
you a chance to show what a great man 
you are, I have brought you Madame 
Arnault. Her husband is very clever, 
and a devoted worker of the Left, and 
he wants to be prefect of the Mendés.” 

I clinched my hands and tried to 
smile. Then I looked at Monsieur de 











Goncourt. He had become once more 
the man of affairs, stately, proud and 
frozen. 

“Arnault?” said he. “Arnault? Sub- 
prefect at present, is he not?” 

I nodded. “I very much regret, ma- 
dame,” he went on, “that I am quite 
without power in that matter. My chief 
has, I believe, already made choice of 
one of the candidates for that position.” 

“But your boastful letter, my Lionel!” 
cried Madame de Goncourt; “your offer 
to me!” 

The great man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I thought you could take a joke, 
chérie!’ he replied. “And now, shall we 
go on with our correspondence ?” 

Ah! my Lucréce, shall I tell you in 
what a sickness of despair I sat, with all 
my summer’s hopes dashed in pieces 
about me? I remained silent, trying to 
smile, watching the impassive pair be- 
fore me—monsieur dictating calmly, 
madame the pattern of devotion, tap- 
ping the notes of her mysterious little 
machine. Suddenly monsieur faltered 
for an instant in the steady stream of his 
words. I looked at his face; it appeared 
to me suddenly flushed and drawn. He 
stumbled, hesitated, repeated himself; 

‘his wife jerked a spoiled sheet from her 
machine. 

“Begin again, my friend,” said she, 
impatiently. ‘We must have no more of 
these joking letters, you understand!” 

Again Monsieur de Goncourt began 
his letter, an important political report. 
His wife, facing him, but bent over her 
machine, did not notice the searching 
and tormented look upon his face, his 
changing tint, his clinched hands. I, 
watching him unobtrusively from be- 
neath my veil, noted that his eyes glared 
continually back to one corner of the 
room, direct!y behind Madame de Gon- 
court and r.e. Suddenly he started 
from his chair. “Wait a moment, Amé- 
lie.” said he. 

But his wife, still rather peevish after 
her recent rebuff, replied, decidedly: 
“Stay still and attend to your letter, my 
friend, or I jump up and not another 
word do I write.” 

Monsieur de Goncourt sank back into 
his chair, and I saw the sweat glitter in 
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fine points upon his brows. “Decidedly, 
this grows interesting!” said I to my- 
self, and rose to my feet. 

“May I look at these bindings, mon- 
sieur?” said I, “I also am somewhat of 
an amateur !” 

Oh! my dear, but it was amusing to 
see his eyes glare at me as I began the 
tour of the room. “There are some fine 
old Elzévirs in the salon, madame!” he 
remarked, politely. Madame de Gon- 
court rattled her machine, and with a 
gasp her husband resumed his dic- 
tation. 

Now comes the interesting moment. 
I looked at the books in the case before 
me; I looked up and down the room. 
Then, turning slowly, I followed the line 
of shelves down to the dusky corner 
whither Monsieur de Goncourt’s eyes 
stared so wildly. What did I find upon 
the sofa? Indeed, nothing so terrible. 
Merely a heap of innumerable pink ruf- 
fles, mingled with lace. I stooped and 
touched them; they seemed io form a 
fichu, further decorated by embroidery 
and knots of innocent pink ribbon. The 
whole might, indeed, have been part of 
a summer costume of Madame de 
Goncourt, had it not been—had it not 
been for those eyes which pursued me 
across her shoulder, which defied, which 
accused, which besought me! 

“But, my love,” cried suddenly the 
voice of Madame de Goncourt, “you are 
white, mon Dieu! but you are ill. This 
great heat has been too much for you; 
let me get you some water!” 

She started from her seat. Her hus- 
band put out his hand and forced her 
down with a gesture of authority. “Non- 
sense, Amélie!” he cried, impatiently. “I 
am as cool as possible. And for proof 
feel my hands, as cold as a stone!” 

Mon Dieu! I will warrant they were 
cold. Madame de Goncourt pressed 
them with anxiety. “You are ill, my 
treasure!’’ said she, tenderly. 

I went back to the region of the fichu. 
Was it not droll, my Lucréce, to see this 
paragon of husbands, this model of the 
whole creation, prostrate before a flimsy 
piece of mull? After all the tales of his 
virtues which I had heard from his wife, 
from you! Eh bien, whom then may 
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one trust—except one’s Gustave and ex- 
cept you, my friend? 

So now it seemed to me that the time 
had come to act. 

“Eh bien, but she is right, Madame 
de Goncourt,” said I; “it is fatiguingly 
hot, and behold me still wearing my 
traveling coat!” So, quick as thought, I 
stripped off my long coat of brown taf- 
feta and threw it upon the sofa. Nota 
shred of the pink muslin remained to be 
seen. “I am quite myself again, Amé- 
lie,” said Monsieur de Goncourt. 

“And now which letter shall I an- 
swer?” she cried, gayly. “This com- 
plaint from Aix, or—do you wish it ?— 
the letter from Monsieur the President, 
asking for a new judge of the Court of 
Cassation ?” 

An inspiration rushed into my brain, 
blinding, dizzying. Like Napoleon at 
Lodi, I saw and seized my opportunity. 
“If you make a new judge, monsieur,” 
I approached him demurely, “let me 
beseech you to remember my Gustave!” 

“There is a good idea!” cried Ma- 
dame de Goncourt. “Monsieur Arnault 
for judge, my Lionel!” 

Her Lionel drew his thin eyebrows in 
a solemn attempt to reinstate his dam- 
aged dignity. ‘‘You joke, mesdames,” 
said he, coldly. 

“Eh bien, we are not so fond of jokes 
as you are,” returned his wife; ‘and, 
besides, remember, then, that Madame 
Arnault is the cousin of our Lucréce!” 

“My Gustave has always been consid- 
ered to have a very judicial mind, Mon- 
sieur de Goncourt,” I remarked, as I 
retreated again to my corner. There, 
intrenched behind my brown taffeta 
pelisse, I smiled at him. i 

“Monsieur Arnault for judge of the 
Court of Cassation,” repeated Madame 
de Goncourt, pleadingly. 

“But, madame, it is impossible!” 

“Impossible, monsieur?” And I flut- 
tered my coat. 

He wiggled like a beetle upon a pin. 
“Give me time—let me think it over 
until to-morrow.” 

“Let me write the letter now,” replied 
his wife ; “it will be so amusing!” 

“It grows chilly after all, I think,” I 
cried, “and it is time for me to leave. 
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Have the charity to help me on with my 
coat, dear madame, and I will go to find 
our dear Lucréce!” 

Madame de Goncourt rose and came 
toward me, her husband clinging closely 
to her side like a little boy afraid of a 
whipping. “Yes, you will find Lucréce 
and bring her here to me!” said she, and 
bent to touch my coat. “What a charm- 
ing shade of silk, my dear!” 

“More becoming to your blond tints, 
I should say, than to my swarthy com- 


plexion of Provengale,” I replied. “Try 
it on, then, madame!” 
But Monsieur de Goncourt inter- 


rupted her. ‘‘Amélie, come back to the 
desk again. I wish you to write at once 
to Monsieur the President.” 

“And tell him to appoint Monsieur 
Arnault as judge?” she cried. 

“As you will,” he replied, stiffly. 
Madame de Goncourt dropped the coat, 
and rushed back to the writing table. I 
stood fast in my corner and prayed to 
St. Veronica that all might be well; and, 
in order not to throw too much respon- 
sibility on Heaven, I sat down upon the 
brown pelisse and the pink fichu be- 
neath. 

Eh, my dear, but it was charming to 
hear that letter dictated and clicked off 
upon the keys. The President of the 
Council, the Minister of the Interior, was 
prayed to use all his power, to exert all 
his influence, to have Gustave Arnault, 
sub-prefect of the Mendés, appointed 
judge of the Court of Cassation. Then 
the letter was signed—how his mouth 
twisted as he signed it, this poor Mon- 
sieur de Goncourt! Then the charming 
secretary sealed, addressed and stamped 
it. “Now that is finished!” said she. 

“Ah! but monsieur is of a good. :e2< !” 
said I. “And I suppose now the cning 
is assured ?” 

“The thing is assured,” rcplied the 
deputy minister, glaring at me with a 
kind of cannibal smile. 

“And all these Senators and deputies 
of yours—you are going to have the 
graciousness to write to them?” 

“Madame seems well informed. I will 
write to them if it becomes necessary.” 

“A thousand, thousand thanks,” I 








cried—“to you, monsieur, for your 
goodness; to you, madame, for your 
heavenly intercession, like one of the 
saints !” 

“Give your thanks to Lucréce, my 
dear,” interrupted Madame de Goncourt, 
with a tender smile of recollection. And 
so, my dear, I do! 

Eh bien! what remains to be told? I 
remembered that the afternoon train for 
Laruns-St.-Béat ieft within the hour, 
and as I found, moreover, that my visit 
hed been sufficiently long, I rose and 


said good-by. If you had seen the deft- 
ness with which I gathered up the folds 


of my pelisse, so that no stray pink flut- 
ter should make its appearance! Per- 
haps I wondered a little concerning its 
history, this relict of secret joy, this rosy 
gossamer that held more of deadly 
power than a sword! However, that 
was none of my affair. So, as I said 
good-by, I added: 

“Wiil you not allow me, monsieur, to 
do my little part ?—will you not let me 
post the letter in the box at the door?” 

Monsieur de Goncourt turned his eyes 
upon me. Name of a name, how he 
hated me, that man! “My servant posts 
my letters, madame,” said he, coldly. 

I coughed lightly. “I think I must put 
on my traveling coat, after all!” I cried, 
with a flutter of the silk. Monsieur de 
Goncourt laid his hand upon my arm. 
There was, unless I deceived myself, a 
gleam of generous admiration in his eye. 
“Take the letter, madame.” 

I took the folded paper with a bow 
of gratitude. “I return to Laruns-St.- 
Béat to my adored Gustave, to announce 
to him the news of his good fortune. To 
you, my friends, I leave my thanks and 
my gratitude beyond all expression. 
And if the blessing of a poor mortal be 
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of any value, then, my friends, may 
Heaven bless and keep you!” 

At these last words of mine I saw an 
unmistakable grin hover upon the pale 
lips of the deputy minister ; this offended 
me, as I hate any trifling with sacred 
things. Madame de Goncourt, however, 
folded me in a tender embrace. “Your 
blessing, my dear, is that of a good wife 
and of the cousin of a saint. Give a 
thousand loving messages to our Lu- 
créce, and may happiness be with you, 
my friend!” So I said good-by and left 
them, my heart palpitating with my 
good fortune. 

As I turned from the door, I threw 
back a single glance. Madame de Gon- 
court had thrown herself into her hus- 
band’s arms, and he bent over her ten- 
derly. Every line of her form expressed 
love, fidelity, confidence. “Eh bien,” 
said I to myself, ‘“‘who, then, can doubt 
the reality of a divine Providence? Sup- 
pose, then, that I had not come here with 
her to-day, this littke Madame de Gon- 
court!” And I thanked Heaven that I 
had been the humble instrument of sav- 
ing her so much pain. 

So, at the door I posted my letter. So, 
] returned home to Laruns-St.-Béat. So, 
a month later, my adored Gustave re- 
ceived the document sealed and signed, 
calling him to the august bench where 
he is to administer his country’s laws. 
To-morrow we leave for Paris. 

And last of all, as I consider that one 
good turn deserves another, and as the 
lace is a most delicious Malines, and the 
sprays and monogram embroidered with 
the most exquisite fineness—-I send back 
to you, with all the love and gratitude 
of my heart—your pink fichu! 

Adieu, my treasure. I kiss you upon 
your beautiful brown eyes. 
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BY EMINENT DOMAIN 


By Vincent Harper 


T had come at last, and the 
county was shaken to its 
center. Of course, ever 
since old Bowser had met 
the Norbury Hunt in full 
cry with a shotgun—since 
learned to nave been empty—and only 
the hounds had effected a passage across 
the Dingle bottom, it had been increas- 
ingly felt that diplomatic relations be- 
tween the free American people, as rep- 
resented by the farmers of Queen Anne 
County, and the aristocratic invaders 
who were turning the said county into a 
proprietary chase, were rapidly nearing 
the breaking point. 

Those who knew him predicted that 
old Bowser would literally hold his 
ground; but not even Assemblyman 
Farrell dreamed that the stubborn old 
fellow would take his advice quite so 
literally ; for when Farrell, who realized 
that the farmers were the voters, had 
urged the “suv-ver-run peepul”’ to resist 
the encroachment of the grasping pluto- 
crats, he had in mind only his seat in 
Albany, and meant no harm to the “swell 
push,” whose ways he intended to make 
his ways if his career in the Legislature 
panned out as he expected. 

But now the staggering news reached 
the club that the row of high cedar fence 
posts that Freddy Ackers reported had 
grown up in a night straight across the 
Dingle bottom were not intended to bear 
the ordinary boards, but wire! Wire! 
And, as if not content with this atrocity, 








old Bowser had strung five strands, and 
of the most vicious variety. 

Now, the Dingle bottom was a strate- 
gic point of vital importance, for it lies 
between the bend in the river and the 
abrupt shoulder of Cobble Hill. If the 
hounds find in the coverts about the 
edges of ‘‘Pen-Craigie,” or even as far 
up as the “Barton Lodge” woods, the 
fox invariably avoids the peril of the 
open downs to the southward, and makes 
off for the wilder country beyond the 
ford; and, of course, in order -to do this 
he has to run through the narrow pass 
of Dingle bottom. With this funnel- 
shaped pass closed, the hunt must make 
a two-mile detour around Cobble Hill— 
with the inevitable result that by the 
time the pack is once more sighted it is 
too late to hope to overtake it. 

What added to the aggravation of the 
hunting men was the fact that the bot- 
tom was of absolutely no value to the 
farmer, the spring freshets having long 
ago denuded the stretch of gravel of all 
top soil. Moreover, one after another 
of the neighboring gentry had offered 
Bowser fancy figures for the eight or 
ten acres, intimating to the county au- 
thorities that they would build a public 
highway through the property, as well 
as cede the picturesque portion along 
the river to the people, as a_ park. 
Strung, none the less, were the fatal 
wires, and, backed by the majesty of the 
law, public opinion and a shotgun, it 
seemed likely they would remain there. 


*“By Eminent Domain" is the second ina series of hunting stories which will appear in consecutive num- 


bers of this magazine, each story being complete in itself. 


Though the wonderful exhilaration of a ride to the 


hounds across a broken country can be fully appreciated only by those who experience it, yet no one can read 
these stories, so full of the life and color of the hunting field, without feeling the rich glow of healthy excite- 


ment of an actual participant. 


The author has succeeded to an extraordinary degree in surrounding inter- 


esting people and absorbing action with a vivid, picturesque and altogether convincing atmosphere.—THE 


EDITORS. 















The incident furnished subject-matter 
for conversation at twenty dinners every 
night for a fortnight, while the Free 
People discussed the situation with un- 
disguised satisfaction at every cross- 
roads store ‘in the county; and old Bow- 
ser, saying nothing, was seen to stop and 
contemplate his coup with grim pleasure 
as he drove daily to the county seat in 
his muddy buggy. As the great fall 
meet approached the feeling grew tenser, 
and when that event was only two days 
off Fordy March, the careworn M. F. 
H., having failed in every attempt to 
cajole or circumvent old Bowser, or to 
bring the wires down by diplomacy, de- 
cided to adopt more warlike measures. 
Acting as a committee of one, he waited 
upon Mr. Bowser—with the result that 
the latter gentleman threatened to string 
wires at his own expense around every 
field in Queen Anne County. 

“Can’t be done,” said Elbridge, who 
was staying with the Mortimer Allens, 
and whom, as a great legal light, March 
had summoned to the council of war at 
“The Paddock.” 

“Why not?” asked March, with irrita- 
tion. 

“Because,” answered Elbridge, thrust- 
ing his hands deep down into his 
breeches pockets and holding that roomy 
nether garment out to its extraordinary 
widest, “if you destroy his fence the old 
codger can proceed against you crim- 
inally—trespass, malicious mischief, 
willful destruction of property, and——” 

“All of which would mean nothing 
more than a summons, a fine, and a 
little more than usual of the sort of rot 
that they are always talking at the store,” 
retorted March. 

“To say nothing of a shotgun,” mur- 
mured the major, warming his hands at 
the great open fire and with his back to 
the council. 

“Dry up, major!” snarled March. 

“Why not remove the blooming wires 
on the ground that they are against pub- 
lic policy ?” suggested Ackers. 

Elbridge laughed, and the exasperated 
master of hounds shot a look at Ackers 
that implied that his maudlin humor was 
ill-timed and tantamount to /ése majesté. 
“Seriously,” went on Ackers, getting 
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up and addressing himself directly to 
the court, otherwise Elbridge, “to my 
certain knowledge the Dingle bottom has 
been used as a public thoroughfare for 
a generation, and I'll be hanged if he has 
a legal right to close it.” 

“That’s more like it,” exclaimed EI- 
bridge; “for, if you can prove that it 
has been a public highroad for twenty 
years e 

“Which you jolly well can’t prove,” 
broke in the major, addressing the blaz- 
ing logs. 

“Go on, Elbridge; don’t mind him. 
You were saying that if there has been 
a right of way Go on,” said March, 
rising. 

“Why, then,” continued the lawyer, 
with blissful legal indifference to the 
lapse of time, “we could take the neces- 
sary legal steps to compel him to remove 
the obstruction, you know.” 

“Legal nothing!” sneered the M. F 
H. “Why, good Lord! man, that would 
mean possibly months of red tape—and 
the meet is day after to-morrow.” 

“Tsn’t there something or other called 
easement and light? Seems to me that 
I remember that Jack Cortlandt made 
somebody tear down a_ twelve-story 
building somewliere,” remarked For- 
tesque, the innocent, looking learned. 

The major turned and looked pitying- 
ly at the youth, while the rest—except, 
of course, Fordy March—roared and 
began to offer suggestions. 

“And, I say, Elbridge, isn’t there such 
a thing as conspiracy in restraint of 
trade?” asked Peabody, winking at 
Nash. : 

“Or manslaughter in the thirty-third 
degree?” contributed Nash. 

“To be sure. And I think you could 
make the charge alienation of our affec- 
tion for him,” chipped in Lord Bertie, 
with the modesty proper to one given 
the privilege of the floor but without a 
vote. 

“Yes; and what’s to prevent March 
issuing a writ of some sort or other— 
certiorari, habeas corpus, peremptory 
mandamus, you know, or something of 
that sort?” contributed Worthington. 

“T’ll bet you that easement and light is 
our game,” urged Fortescue, resting his 
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case on the precedent of Jack Cortlandt 
and the twelve-story building. 

“Provided we could establish an alibi, 
for otherwise a nisi prius would lie, and 
we would be stuck for alimony and 
counsel fees,” explained Elbridge; “and 
even then we should have to show cause 
why we should have the custody of the 
children.” 

During the ensuing hilarity March 
sat with an expression of lofty contempt 
for the driveling idiots, making no effort 
to check the torrent of inane jocularity, 
which at last ceased. 

“Damn it, Elbridge!’ said March 
then, by way of summing up, ‘I hoped 
that you could suggest a legal way to 
bring down those infernal wires. It ap- 
pears that you can’t. All I have to say 
is that they are coming down-—whatever 
the old duffer may do to us later!” 

Elbridge shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head, and the major, observing 
the steely look of a fixed idea in March’s 
eye, and knowing the young dare-devil 
like a book, rose and moved toward the 
door. 

“Not going, major? Oh, I say, you 
can’t go, you know, for old Craigie and 
Grantby are coming over at five o’clock ; 
the old chap says he'll buy every rood 
old Bowser owns in the county, if he has 
to pay a thousand dollars an acre. Mrs. 
Craigie has made up her mind, you 
know,” protested March, grabbing the 
major’s arm. 

“Back before five—got an idea—’fraid 
Craigie can’t buy Bowser off at any 
price—but I'll do the trick—eminent 
domain—that sort of thing,” replied the 
major, secretly signaling to Lord Arthur 
to follow him into the hall. 

“See here, Lord Arthur, I know 
March. He’ll do something desperate, 
you know, and you must prevent him 
making an ass of himself.” 

“T?” replied Lord Arthur. 

“Yes. Just tell him that smashing 


other people’s property is bad form. He’s 
boiled down the ten commandments into 
‘Thou shalt not violate good form,’ you 
know,” answered the major. 

Lord Arthur laughed and returned to 
the council chamber, and the major or 
dered his runabout and drove off to the 
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Mott place, where he remained quite an 
hour, and whence, after his departure, 
Miss Mott drove out in her queer old 
pony phaéton. 

Now, the nervous system of Miss 
Laetitia Mott, like the wardrobe of that 
estimable spinster, had been formed on 
the model of Miss Edgworth’s heroines, 
so that the feelings and the appearance 
of the gentle soul on this occasion were 
what was to be expected. The major— 
about whom that silly Mrs. Craigie was 
always teasing her—had called, and his 
manner, his gallantry, and something 
that he had delicately intimated, had 
suddenly lighted up the fading twilight 
of her sentimental heart with the after- 
glow of long-since-vanished emotions. 
Could he mean it? Was she a foolish 
old dreamer, or did his words really 
imply——- But, pshaw! she would not 
even in thought be guilty of the im- 
modesty of imagining such a‘thing! So 
Miss Mott looked at her sweet, sad face 
in the mirror, and, with the assistance of 
Miss Grimes, her companion, performed 
the toilet which for oddity and quaint 
elegance was the joy of a Sunday morn- 
ing at the little Episcopal church that 
the Duncan Stuarts had built in a cor- 
ner of “Glen Stuart.” 

Whatever the gallant gentleman may 
or may not have meant by certain of 
his remarks, he had appealed to her, as 
the daughter of Gideon Mott and the 
representative of the Motts of old Chel- 
sea and the oldest family of position in 
the county, to do what she could. That 
was enough. She hoped she knew what 
a Mott owed to her position, and what 
the worthy persons of humble birth in 
the neighborhood owed to the oldest 
family. So she dressed as elaborately 
as if for church, took some valerian 
her heart did flutter so!—got Grimes to 
put a lot of preserves and magazines 
into a basket, powdered her nose and 
cheeks to that degree allowed by un 
obtrusive gentility, and sallied forth to 
make practical application of her cher- 
ished principle of noblesse oblige and 
cheerfully to accept the responsibility 
incumbent upon a Mott. 

As the shaggy pony jogged along, 
driven by an antique gardener who 


















called her Miss Letty, Miss Mott felt her 
gentle pulses quicken at the thought that 
at last these smart newcomers had come 
to recognize that, after all is said and 
done, it is the old families that are the 
foundation of society. And hers was an 
old family—a very old family, indeed! 
Ever since Revolutionary times the 
Motts of Chelsea had been people of 
distinction, and their residence in Queen 
Anne County dated from that remote 
period in which the great New York 
families, eluding the vulgar crowds at 
Saratoga and Long Branch, spent the 
summer at their own country places, on 
which they erected great mansions with 
mansard roofs, hideous cupolas, and 
high, narrow “piazzas’” from whose 
decoration nothing that the scroll-saw 
could perpetrate was omitted. Ages be- 
fore the hilltops were crowned by great 
stone castles with battlemented towers, 
or rambling Elizabethan houses with 
timbered gables, the Mott place was the 
glory of the Norbury country, and even 
when on the stately gate posts of the 
new parks appeared such names as 
“Grantby Hall” and “Elliston Chase” 
and “Pen-Craigie,’ with picturesque, 
vine-covered lodges by them, the Mott 
place remained the Mott place, and its 
cast-iron gates led into a paradise un- 
dreamed of by the landscape artists, 
having cast-iron deer among the geo- 
metrical shrubbery, several cast-iron 
Venuses and Psyches about the lawn, 
a cast-iron fountain above which a 
dropsical Neptune holding a huge olive 
fork made apparently futile efforts to 
attract the attention of a bevy of cast- 
iron sirens, and a cast-iron tatterde- 
malion negro boy held up a hitching 
ring at the horse block at the foot of 
the piazza steps, which were flanked by 
two cast-iron sphinxes couchant. 

Here Miss Laetitia Mott dispensed 
that elegant old-fashioned hospitality 
which was in vogue when Chelsea was a 
social center and London Terrace the 
scene of ultra-exclusive functions. And 
here, too, alas! Miss Mott had felt at 
times that the swagger invaders, whose 
wealth made her modest little income 
seem pitiful, failed to appreciate her and 
what was due a Mott. Of course, all 
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who belonged to genuine old New York 
families called on her, and once every 
year she “received” in state; but when 
she just could not countenance Sunday 
golf and certain other “‘goings on” at the 
Saturday-to-Monday house parties, and 
said so, it seemed to her that not only 
was society degenerating, but that she, 
as a representative of the best old stock, 
was not accorded the consideration that 
was due her. 

It was with peculiar gratification, 
therefore, that Miss Mott heard the 
major—a gentleman of the old school, 
even if he did kill foxes and break the 
Sabbath—tell her that if anybody could 
secure the Dingle bottom for a park for 
the people it would be a Mott. Then 
her mind returned from the past as she 
drove along, and she went over, word 
by word, all that the major had said to 
her; and why should he not have meant 
what her lonely old heart had for a 
moment suspected? Forty-six is not 
much, if one has taken care of herself. 
And then, too, the major was fifty and 
a man of exquisite feeling and poetic 
imagination. But, no—the idea of such 
a thing! So Miss Mott tried to dismiss 
the thoughts that were flushing her 
cheek, and carefully arranged the de 
tails of her proposed diplomatic mission 
at old Bowser’s, which would be opened 
with a long talk about rheumatism, 
churning and the mothers’ meetings, 
with Mrs. Bowser, and a tactful offering 
of preserves and magazines, of both of 
which that lady was very fond. 

Meanwhile the council of war sat in 
high debate at “The Paddock,” and at 
five “clock Mr. Craigie and Grantby ar- 
rived. 

‘Lhe major, noncommittal and grumpy, 
had come in a little while before and 
had remained a silent listener to the 
numerous impracticable suggestions of- 
fered by one after another of the con- 
spirators against the peace of Queen 
Anne County. Just what they expected 
Mr. Craigie could do about it none of 
them could say very definitely; but, as 
the representative of Mrs. Craigie, it 
was confidently believed that he could 
and would do something. Grantby, 
moreover, was relied on to assist Mrs. 
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Craigie’s husband by an unlimited sub- 
scription to the syndicate that might be 
formed to buy the stretch of gravel bot- 
tom at war prices. Accordingly, For- 
tescue, who was addressing the council 
on easement and light, and citing, for 
the twentieth time, the removal of some 
twelve-story building somewhere, yield- 
ed the floor in favor of Mr. Craigie as 
soon as that dapper, little, old boy came 
in with a huge bunch of violets in the 
lapel of his tightly buttoned cutaway 
coat, and his thin, dyed hair brushed 
smartly forward over his ears,’and look- 
ing a dashing young blade, sir, and a 
rum old sport, damme! 

“Well, well, well,” began Mr. Craigie, 
rubbing his hands and standing with his 
tight little legs wide apart and his back 
to the fire, “you fellows look as blue as 
if I had not promised to do something. 
I have done it—and the wires come 
down!” 

“Hear! hear!” shouted March aged 
twenty-eight. 

“What have you done?” asked the 
major, aged forty-eight. 

“Done, sir?” snapped Mr. Craigie, 
glaring at the major “Why, damme! 
I’ve asked Mrs. Craigie to drive over 
to old Bowser’s and to pay him his price, 
whatever it is—that’s what I’ve done.” 

As an accredited minister of the 
crown, Mr. Craigie frequently alluded 
to himself as taking the initiative. Pea- 
body winked at Ackers, and all fancied 
what would happen if at any time Mr. 
Craigie should attempt to suggest a line 
of action to Mrs. Craigie. But it was 
understood that he used the first person 
singular merely in a figurative way. 

“He won't sell—at any price,” ie- 
marked the major. 

“Won’t, eh? Why, damme, major, I 
instructed Mrs. Craigie to offer as high 
as ten thousand for the piece, besides 
giving her a lot of arguments that the 
old miser can’t resist; and Mrs. Craigie 
is not exactly the one, gentlemen, to put 
up with ‘no’ when she makes up her 
mind about anything.” 

Applause and uncontrolled laughter 
met this bit of truth; and while Mr. 
Craigie was still blinking his little gray 
eyes and flapping out the tails of his 
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coat, a footman came in and announced 
that he was wanted at the telephone. 
Mr. Craigie skipped out, shouting: “By 
Jove! she did make quick work of it, 
didn’t she ?” 

When he came back he was a changed 
man. : 

“Well?” asked the major. 

“No go,” replied Mr. Craigie, crushed 
by the discovery that there was some- 
thing, after all, that Mrs. Craigie could 
not do. “Mrs. Craigie says that Bow- 
ser courteously declines to consider any 
price for the bottom.” 

In making this statement, Mr. Craigie 
allowed himself considerable latitude, 
recasting the speech from the throne for 
purposes of state policy. What Mrs, 
Craigie had really said was that, just as 
she had said, the old fool had driven 
her out of his house, which served her 
right for having listened to another old 
fool’s advice about going at all. 

An awkward silence ensued, and 
Grantby held a whispered conference 
with March and Mortimer Allen, which, 
however, came to nothing in the way of 
a suggestion. The major kept looking 
at his watch and otherwise manifesting 
quite unwonted nervousness, and the 
council was about to adjourn with noth- 
ing to show for its all-day session except 
Fordy March’s dark hints that the wires 
would come down, when the butler en- 
tered and made the most momentous an- 
nouncement in his career. 

“Helderly party by the nyme of Bow- 
ser, sir, as wishes to see you, sir, wery 
particular.” 

Such was the announcement that 
brought a dozen usually exceedingly 
placid and undemonstrative gentlemen 
to their feet; and before March could 
give directions as to his unexpected 
visitor, Bowser came in with the air of 
a man who owns a thousand acres, has 
twice been sheriff, and is a road com- 
missioner and a director of the county 
bank. He was a heavy, substantial man 
of perhaps sixty, with a stubble beard 
below his straight, thin, firmly closed 
lips, and wore a black coat and low-cut 
waistcoat, showing a wide expanse of 
shirt front stained by tobacco. 

“I hope I don’t intrude, Mr. March,” 





















he said, looking stolidly around the ring 
of guilty and nervous faces. 

“Oh, by no means. Come in. We 
were just talking about you,” answered 
March, relieved by the old fellow’s ur- 
banity. 

“You was, eh? Reckon my ears 
oughter have burned, then,” laughed 
Bowser, seating himself in the chair 
that Mr. Craigie vacated when he re- 
treated behind the front rank of younger 
men. 

“Fine day,’ ventured Mr. Craigie, 
from the rear. 

“Tis, sir—a very fine day,” agreed 
Bowser, and the conversation lan- 
guished, while the major, watching the 
fire, chuckled inwardly. A long and 
painful pause followed. . 

“Seen my new fence—wire—five 
strands—plumb across the Dingle bot- 
tom?” asked Bowser of the company. 

“Really?” replied March. 

“I’m for wire,” replied Bowser, 
“every time. And them cedar posts'll 
last forty year.” 

If any gentleman present doubted this 
statement he did not say so, and the 
conversation once more ceased. 

“By the way, Bowser,” said Lord 
Bertie, at last, “I’m thinking of settling. 
What’s land worth here, about—per 
acre?” 

“All depends on where it’s at,” an- 
swered Bowser. “Some is worth as 
high as three hundred, and then, again, 
some ain’t worth a cuss. Now, there's 
my medder—you couldn’t get a piece 
like that fur less’n three hundred, while 
the Dingle ain’t worth a damn—to me. 
What’s your intention? Corn, or cows, 
or garden truck ?” 

In the general laugh his lordship was 
spared the necessity to specify his par- 
ticular line of agriculture. The major 
continued to chuckle inwardly, and to 
contemplate the process of combustion 
of large hickory logs. 

“Now, see here, Bowser,” suddenly 
exclaimed March, “you know perfectly 
well what we’ve been talking about. By 
your own admission, the Dingle bottom 
is of no value to you. Tous it is worth 
a great deal. Now, do be reasonable, 
you know.” 
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“I’m prepared to offer you twice what 
it’s worth,” said Mr. Craigie, bravely 
coming out from behind Peabody. 

“Yes, your missus was over to see 
me,” replied Bowser; “but I told her 
‘twan’t no*use—and, Lord! you oughter 
see how mad she got!” 

Mr. Craigie fell back on his base, and 
March advanced on the enemy in spite 
of the major’s wig-wagging a retreat 
and silence. 

“But, confound it, man, what kind 
of treatment is that? I’m sure we have 
provided a lot of work for hundreds of 
men, and paid high prices for every acre 
we've beught, and brought no end of 
money into circulation in the county— 
to say nothing of the enormous increase 
in the taxes that our improvements have 
added to the county funds,’ argued 
March, tartly. 

“Have, have yer?” sneered Bowser, 
reddening and squaring his oxlike shoul- 
ders. ‘‘And what sort of men do you 
employ? <A lot o’ cockney fellers that 
thinks themselves the hull cheese and is 
a gang o’ toadies and ain’t doin’ our 
girls no good—that’s the men you em- 
ploy. And as fur your taxes, why, Lord 
save us! there ain’t one of yer—’cept 
Miss Mott, and she ain’t like yer, more’n 
that she has money—there ain’t one of 
yer, I say, that don’t swear false about 
your taxes. We ain’t as big fools as 
yer think, Mr. March. And it ain’t 
helpin’ no county to hev thousands o’ 
acres o’ good land that was producin’ 
crops turned into a race-course to kill 
foxes in. No, sir, ’tain’t no good to the 
county to hev the fences pulled down. 
I’m fur fences—and wire, at that—and 
fur crops, and fur neighbors that goes 
to meetin’ of a Sunday and mixes with 
neighbors and don’t scare horses with 
no automobiles and ain’t too durned 
stuck up to set with the rest o’ us at the 
store and is Amurricans and none 0’ 
your blarsted English dudes. That’s 
me!” 

Another painful silence fell upon the 
circle of philosophers, and Mr. Craigie 
intrenched his position behind Peabody, 
while the major pushed the front log 
back into the embers with his boot. 

“All right, Mr. Bowser,” retorted 
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March, after a sullen minute; ‘‘we un- 
derstand your attitude toward the men 
who have turned the county from a mud 
hole into a country of good roads and 
plenty of work for the laborers and busi- 
ness for the storekeepers. All I have 
to say at present is that you may find it 
necessary to prove in court that you had 
any right to close a public highway that 
was needed by the community.” 

Bowser grunted and smiled. 

“Oh, come, now,” put in Ackers, 
cheerily, “we aren’t going to live like 
cats and dogs, Mr. Bowser. I confess 
that I myself have damaged some of 
your crops at times, but if what I paid 
you was not enough that was your own 
fault. I'll double Mr. Craigie’s offer for 
the Dingle. Come, now.” 

“Don’t need nor want your money, 
young man—which it would have been 
more to your credit to have earned like 
a man instead o’ jest gettin’ it out o’ 
your father’s hard work,” retorted the 
farmer, as all laughed. 

“T’ll bring an action against you for 
easement and light, as your property 
adjoins mine,”’ said Fortescue, fiercely ; 
“and you needn’t sneer, for my friend, 
Mr. Jack Cortlandt, compelled some 
chap to take down a twelve-story . 

“Ring off, you- cried March, 
while Lord Bertie pulled the litigious 
youth back from the firing line and 
supplied the epithet that March omitted, 
which sounded like ‘‘damnfool.” 

“Yes, and our legal adviser tells us 
that we can proceed against you on the 
ground of——’’ Vanderpoel was begin- 
ning, when Mr. Craigie drew him back 
behind the breastworks. 

“Proceed away!’ thundered Bowser, 
so savagely that even the major began 
to feel that his little game had aborted. 

“Ts that all that you came to say?” 
asked March, frigidly. 

“No, it ain’t all that I come to say, 
sir,” replied Bowser, rising and facing 
the enemy’s line. “I come to say that I 
can’t take none of your offers fur the 
Dingle, ’cause that thar piece o’ good- 
fur-nuthin’ land ain’t mine.” 

“What?” came a volley from the rifle 
pits. 

“No, sir, it ain’t mine, fur I gev it to 


Miss Letty Mott an hour ago--not fur 
any likin’ I had fur your pink-coat 
monkeyin’ and your ‘cross-country tres- 
passin’ and your smellin’, snortin’, slam- 
bang automobilin’, nor your golfin’ and 
Scotch-and-sodain’ and all-fired smart- 
ness—not a durned bit of it! But be- 
cause she’s old Gideon Mott’s gal, who 
was what I call an American gentleman, 
who raised honest crops with the rest of 
us and wan’t afraid to dirty his hands 
in our’n, and whose women folks used 
to have our women folks over to tea, 
and was a man, and none of your high- 
flyin’ furreign snobs. So I gev the 
Dingle to Miss Letty, and yer can break 
your proud necks tearin’ acrost it when- 
ever yer durn please—-and the sooner 
the better.” 

Before anyone could speak, so pro- 
found was the effect of the old man’s 
sermon, he rose to-go; but March slipped 
out of the room, and presently came 
back, followed by two footmen bearing 
a magnum of champagne and a tray of 
jingling glasses. 

“You can’t go until we all drink the 
health of Miss Mott—-and the continued 
prosperity of Mr. John Bowser,” said 
March, amid hilarious hand-shaking and 
general good feeling. 

When old Bowser, much mellowed by 
the rather tepid wine, took his trium- 
phant departure, Mr. Craigie said: 
‘Major, you old heart-crusher, you’re 
at the bottom of this; and damme, sir, 
you owe the fair Laetitia something for 
this !”’ 

“Here’s to the only Miss Mott—and 
no heeltaps,’ cried March, setting an 
example followed by all. 

When the council broke up and a 
cavalcade of happy men rode off to their 
several homes, the major, saying noth- 
ing, turned in the direction of the Mott 
place, and rumor has it that after Easter 
there will be no Miss Mott, and that the 
Mott place will be incorporated into the 
major’s property, which it adjoins. 

“There’s nothing that a true lover of 
the hunt will not do for the only sport 
worthy of a country gentleman,” said 
March, when Mrs. Dudley-West told 
him in confidence that the major and 
Miss Mott were engaged. 

















TWELVE LITTLE BROILERS 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH 


By Anne Warner 
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T was because Mr. Craig 
was a Northerner and 
didn’t understand. It was 
because he was a new- 
S$} comer and had not yet 

learned. It was because he 
looked to the law and knew not that an- 
other and higher law was prevalent in 
that vicinity. 

And so he had Uncle Peter arrested 
for the theft of the twelve little broilers 
—and so Uncle Peter went to jail. The 
pity of it!—the sadness of it !—but it is 
only the story of it which I set out to tell. 

Uncle Peter was a darky—a _ very 
old, white-haired, white-bearded darky, 
who had lived all his life upon the same 
land and served the same family well 
and faithfully. The land was the Fen- 
way land and the family was the Fenway 
family, and the ties which bound Uncle 
Peter fast in his fealty were of a qual- 
ity which no Emancipation Proclama- 
tion could affect in the slightest degree. 
Uncle Peter bowed his head and said 
“mas’r” just as humbly and reverently 
in 1900 as he had said it in 1850, and the 
stately old gentleman whom he thus ad- 
dressed was as great in his eyes and as 
worthy of admiration as ever. Uncle 
Peter had seen the war drain all the 
young blood out of the family and had 
seen the great estate become a waste and 
then dwindle away: he had seen the ef- 
fects of the war slowly but surely ab- 
sorb even the shadows of the one-time 
glory; he had seen all the joy swept out 
of life, had seen the colonel surrender 
every last atom of luxury, had seen the 
colonel’s sister—Miss Nancy—become 
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frail and tottering long before her years 
of age; he had seen the great Hall— 
called The Fens—reduced by fire to one 
wing, had seen the stables reduced to 
one mule, had seen the corps of twenty 
house servants, and the farm equipment 
of some seventy hands, reduced to him- 
self. And through it all his faithfulness 
had gone unchanged—his courage had 
never wavered. On the contrary, the 
unvoiced tenor of his spirit’s song was a 
complete contentment that he had been 
the bearer—or sharer—of all the bur- 
dens, and now at seventy-five he still la- 
bored as patiently and willingly as ever 
from dawn to dark, and sometimes be- 
fore and after. 

Uncle Peter’s labors were very ar- 
duous. When one is the sole survivor 
of nearly a hundred pair of hands, and 
when the traditions of the whole hun- 
dred are the very bone and sinew of 
one’s mentality, the result is apt to be 
productive of work. To be sure, the 
thousand acres had shrunk to five, and 
the Hall was only a remnant of what it 
had been, but Uncle Peter took no ac- 
count of that. The small strip of land 
which ran from the highroad in front 
back to the little “branch” at the foot 
of the slope was still an estate in his 
eyes, and the poor old building whose 
scars were mantled by merciful ivy, and 
whose roof his own hands had patched 
within and without time and again, was 
as nobly “the Hall” to him now as it 
had ever been in the days when the pile 
of stones in the potato patch fifty feet 
from the side wall had been part of the 
chimney piece in the gorgeous “yellow 
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damask drawing room.” The delicate 
old lady who wandered among the roses 
like some wraith of past beauty was as 
fair for his sight as she had been before 
the loss of her father, her lover, and 
two of her brothers in the same battle, 
had turned her hair white in a single 
week. And as for the colonel !—well, 
when it came to an expression of opin- 
ion as to the colonel, Uncle Peter could 
only lay his hand upon his heart and be 
silent—and whomever he was speaking 
to divined and respected. 

In the years that had passed since the 
war the evergreen hedge which had 
bordered the house and kitchen gardens 
had grown high and thick, and it may 
be divined that the life led behind its in- 
terwoven branches was one of proud and 
pitiful privation. Only Uncle Peter— 
and God—knew how pitiful. Often and 
often the meals which he served with 
stately precision were so slender as to be 
a mere farce in their serving, and one 
winter—one bitter winter—it had come 
to pass that every morning when he 
tapped at his mistress’ door with the 
provision of morning fire, she had in- 
variably refused it, saying that it was 
not needed. That had been the lowest 
bottom touched. The Fenway proper- 
ties had been shrinking in ratio with the 
Fenway lands for years. The rise of 
mighty fortunes is always starvation 
somewhere, and the many must each 
surrender a littlhe—or all—to make a 
millionaire. There was a gigantic and 
admirably calculated railway deal—and 
old Colonel Fenway gave up cigars 
henceforth. There was a Wail Street 
coup—and Miss Nancy refused to have a 
fire in her bedroom that winter. Uncle 
Peter was never present at the reading 
of the mail and would not have been able 
to connect the receivership of the “O. & 
B.” with an emptied purse if he had 
been, but he realized that winter that 
the moment had come for him to act, 
and as soon as the spring allowed of new 
enterprise he set about meeting the wolf 
at the door face to face and battling with 
him to his finish. 

When Uncle Peter instituted the poul- 
try yard he knew exactly what he was 
about. Perhaps it was more instinct 












than reasoning which guided his actions, 
but whichever it was, he comprehended 
that under the conditions failure would 
be out of the question. He knew that all 
the people at the university cherished the 
deepest affection and respect for his be- 
loved master and mistress. If he did 
not word it so within himself, he never- 
theless understood perfectly that there 
was not one among them who did not— 
out of the gracious sweetness of their 
courtesy—give to his ‘‘family” their old 
position with a sincerity which counted 
itself honored in the giving. When— 
on the first Monday in each month— 
Miss Nancy was “at home” to her 
friends the old man—dressed in his best 
and officiating as butler—observed with 
pride the number and quality of those 
whom he announced. He knew that 
only the most inclement weather was 
ever allowed to interfere with that re- 
ception. Everyone who could possibly 
manage it never failed to take the four- 
mile drive once a month just so as to 
shake hands with the “dear old colonel” 
and to sit for a few minutes beside Miss 
Nancy—Miss Nancy, superb in her 
grandmother’s real lace collar, her great- 
grandmother’s pearl comb, and a silk 
brocade whose darns were too many to 
be noticeable. The atmosphere of past 
splendor was too strong for any of its 
witnesses to ever be able to devise a way 
to somewhat ameliorate the present 
hardships. The wall of pride was as 
close as the wall of evergreens. Kindly 
impulses and friendly bits of help saw no 
possible way to offer themselves, and 
stood in the outer darkness of despair. 

All this Uncle Peter intuitively un- 
derstood and took into consideration in 
the institution of his poultry yard. It 
cannot be said that he builded better 
than he knew, but he certainly built as 
well as he knew and—up to the episode 
of the twelve little broilers—the end cer- 
tainly justified the means. 

Uncle Peter did not live under the 
roof of his master except in a figurative 
sense. He resided at the foot of the 
slope in a small cabin which had served 
as part of the laundry establishment in 
the good old times. The Federal troops 
had burned the outlying servants’ quar- 




















ters, and the winters since had done 
away with those of the house people, but 
Uncle Peter’s home had been left intact, 
and he there lived happily with his sev- 
enth wife and his five youngest children. 
The domestic experiences of the old man 
had been varied; one of his wives had 
gone north and written for him to join 
her—an invitation which he had never 
for one instant contemplated accepting ; 
another was married to some one else in 
the vicinity. Not that any of it matters. 
His cabin was pleasantly situated only 
a few yards from the shallow little 
stream. It was an ideal spot for the cul- 
tivation of anything, whether faithful 
devotion or chickens. Uncle Peter did 
both, and Heaven blessed his efforts. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday any- 
one riding or driving along the pike at 
eight in the morning would have en- 
countered the old man and his youngest 
son, Aurora Borealis, on their way with 
a choice array of the finest poultry snug- 
ly packed in the bottom of the wagon. 
Such turkeys! such capons! such fat 
young roosters! And—be it added en 
passant—such prices!—for Uncle Pe- 
ter’s offerings were bargains and noth- 
ing else. No market could possibly en- 
ter into competition with him, and no 
market man ever attempted it. The uni- 
versity was admitted to be his and his 
alone; no one there ever bought poultry 
of anyone but Uncle Peter, and Uncle 
Peter never sold to anyone except the 
dwellers on “the Lawn.” No difficulties 
ever arose, no one ever cavilled, no one 
ever complained when Uncle Peter— 
generally most scrupulous—got his or- 
ders mixed and handed over the turkey 
which he had abstracted from one coop 
to the owner of some other chicken es- 
tablishment. The unwritten code de- 
creed that when one missed a pair of 
fowls those identical fowls should be de- 
livered—all dressed—by Uncle Peter 
upon his next trip; but sometimes—un- 
der stress of haste or other contingencies 
—interchange occurred which among a 
less kindly disposed comfunity might 
have caused difficulties to arise. Not so 
here, however. The mistress merely 
summoned her cook and commanded her 
thus: “Liza, you go all along till you 
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find where Uncle Peter left our four pul- 
lets, and tell whoever has them to give 
them to you and tell you what they paid 
for them.” The result was always fully 
satisfactory, and Uncle Peter was never 
allowed to suffer a moment’s uneasiness 
over his little mistakes. His poultry 
yard was a great success, and its revenue 
kept the Fenway family and their de- 
pendents. 

It was the third summer after the in- 
auguration of the enterprise that the 
Craigs came down from Washington 
and leased the pretty little house which 
lay just between The Fens and the cor- 
poration limits. Mr. Craig had come 
from his own northwesterly point of the 
compass to do some business in the na- 
tion’s capital. When he had discovered 
that the business would keep him there 
for six months at least, he had written 
back for his family—the same consisting 
of a pretty, sweet-faced littie wife and 
an adorable baby ; and then when Wash- 
ington had become unendurable (as 
Washington has a way of becoming 
about the middle of May) a kind fate 
had led them to hear of, and then to rent, 
“The Primroses.” The place was near 
enough for Mr. Craig to get to it for 
Saturdays and Sundays, and it was far 
enough away for Mrs. Craig and the 
baby to consider themselves in paradise. 
They had a man, and a maid, and a cow, 
and a garden. And then—as if there 
was to be no limit to country joys—they 
bought a hen and her brood of twelve 
downy chicks, the cunningest “pure- 
breed” yellow puff-balls that the Craig 
baby had ever toddled after. 

Mrs. Craig was as happy a disposition 
as ever absorbed sunbeams straight into 
its composition. Her husband, her baby, 
her home, her cow, and her chickens all 
filled her, each with its own variety of 
individual bliss. The university ladies 
coming out to call upon the stranger 
were charmed and delighted at her en- 
thusiasm. They made her cordially wel- 
come to their circle, they praised her to 
one another ; they did more, they praised 
her to Miss Nancy on the occasion of 
their next ceremonious presentation 
there, and Miss Nancy’s interest was 
awakened to such an extent that she ex- 
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pressed a desire to have Mrs. Craig call 
upon her. The lady to whom her wish 
was made manifest stopped on her way 
home to tell the recipient of the invita- 
tion what honor was in store for her. 
She told her who and what the Fenway 
family were, and how much a courtesy 
from them meant. She omitted no 
detail of the past grandeur in her re- 
cital, but—because she was Southern 
and understood—she slurred over all the 
reverse of the shield, saying not one 
word of the poverty and only one care- 
fully casual word as to “reverses.” The 
stranger within the gates listened with 
deep interest and came nearer under- 
standing than might have been expected. 
She accepted Miss Nancy’s kindness in 
the most reverent manner, and passed 
the intervening weeks in trying to imag- 
ine how it would all be. Being herself 
thoroughly democratic, her very heart 
was thrilled over the prospect of meeting 
the lord and lady of The Fens, and not 
even the disappearance of her hen and 
that hen’s progeny upon the eve of the 
long-awaited day had the power to 
dampen her pleasurable anticipations. 

The next afternoon when—after a 
mile’s drive with her friend beneath the 
hot sun—she found herself in the ave- 
nue of gigantic elms, and then in the 
somber hallway of the old, old mansion, 
her modern—and Western—emotions 
rose so tumultuously as to almost choke 
her. She could not see the ancient man- 
servant who was bowing low as he drew 
back the drawing-room portiéres—she 
hardly heard her own name as he an- 
nounced it—but she never in all her af- 
ter life will forget the wonder of that 
lofty, tattered, shabby room, with its 
splendid portraits and mirrors, its rag- 
ged cornice and shattered cutglass chan- 
delier, its miserable furniture, and—im 
the midst of all—the stately old gentle- 
man advancing to greet her—the del- 
icate, cameo-cut features of the invalid 
who, from her chair by the screened 
fireplace, smiled a welcome with a smile 
that ignored its own surroundings com- 
pletely. 

The day was long past when wine and 
cake and all species of sweets, home- 
made or “sent down,” could be offered 





to the visitors in that room, but no one 
thought any more of that than of the 
other ghosts which slipped about among 
the throng. The conversation was pleas- 
ant, kindly in its tone, broad in its spirit ; 
each received the same welcoming looks, 
sach left with the same cordial invitation 
to return. The choke in the little stran- 
ger’s throat grew all the time and 
swelled to tears when she stooped to 
make her adieus to the chatelaine in the 
big chair. 

“Oh, I wish I might do something,” 
she cried, irrelevantly, impulsively, to 
her friend when they were in the car- 
riage and driving away from the great. 
pillared entrance. “Can’t something be 
done? To be royal like that and have to 
live like that! I think it’s awful. Why 
can’t some help be given them?” 

The friend laid her hand gently over 
the intertwined and trembling fingers. 

“My dear child, no one can do any- 
thing,” she said; “that is the hardest 
problem of life—to minister where pride 
and privation go hand in hand.” 

Nothing was said about the poultry 
yard because a tacit interpretation of the 
doctrine of noblesse oblige always sup- 
pressed all mention of Uncle Peter’s 
scheme of industry. 

Mr. Craig—coming down that Satur- 
day and bringing another man with him 
—was rezaled with the whole tale. Af- 
ter his wife had relieved her surcharged 
heart as to The Fens, she remembered 
the disaster of the hen and told him that, 
too. 

“Wasn't it too bad?” she said. “They 
were growing so fast. In another week 
we would have had twelve nice little 
broilers.” 

He laughed and kissed her. And then 
he had the horse put in the surrey and 
they all went to drive. 

It was on their way home that the 
first act of the drama of Uncle Peter oc- 
curred. As they were skirting the foot 
of the slope behind The Fens (without 
knowing that The Fens were anywhere 
in the vicinity» Mrs. Craig gave so sud- 
den a cry that she woke the baby, who 
had fallen asleep in her arms. 

“What’s the matter?” her husband 


exclaimed, turning quickly. 
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“The chickens!—our chickens!” she 
cried, pointing, and—following her in- 
dication—-Mr. Craig looked and saw in 
the edge of the wood a hen and her fam- 
ily—the latter being unmistakably the 
twelve yellow balls which four weeks’ 
good living had developed into twelve 
lively, long-legged, promising ‘“‘broil- 
ers.” The chimney of a cabin showed 
through the treetops, but Mr. Craig did 
not stop for that. He handed the reins 
to the other man, jumped out, grabbed 
the hen and threw her into the surrey, 
and then, twisting the lap robe into an 
improvised sack, gathered six of the 
chickens into it with a rapidity which 
was marvelous. 

Just as the seventh embryo rooster 
flew through his rightful owner’s hands 
with a piercing squawk Uncle Peter ap- 
peared in the edge of the wood. Uncle 
Peter’s face was a study of complete be- 
wilderment as he perceived what was 
transpiring. 

“Wha’ yo’ doin’ da’?” he demanded. 
“Wha’ fo’ yo’ kotch dem chick’ns ?” 

Mr. Craig never stopped to consider 
why the face before him looked vastly 
aggrieved and not in the slightest degree 
ashamed. 

“You old thief!” he cried, shaking his 
fist vigorously at the patriarchial form. 
“TI have your own admission of your 
own guilt, and you are going to hear 
from this.” 

Then he got into the surrey and drove 
off, leaving Uncle Peter gazing after 
him more in sorrow than in anger, and 
totally unconscious that he had meant 
anything serious by his words. 

But poor old Uncle Peter learned his 
mistake most miserably soon, and that 
through a combination of disasters such 
as rarely concur in this world—thank 
Heaven. On Monday morning the train 
which should have carried Mr. Craig 
and his friend to Washington was ren- 
dered two hours late by an accident. 
Mr. Craig—very much annoyed at the 
delay—decided to stroll around town in- 
stead of pacing the dirty platform. Dur- 
ing the stroll he encountered and recog- 
nized Uncle Peter, come in town early 
to make some necessary purchase. Mr. 





Craig had his friend—who had heard 
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the sinner admit the sin—right beside 
him, so that he was in a position to swear 
out a warrant and have it executed at 
once. Uncle Peter went to jail on de- 
fault of a very small bond (for the mag- 
istrate understood even if the plaintiff 
did not), and Mr. Craig, having seen 
the trial set for the date of his next 
home-coming, placidly boarded the train 
and went on to Washington. 

It was to Aurora Borealis—who had 
accompanied his father to town on that 
unlucky day—that the trial of returning 
alone and recounting what had occurred 
fell. The effect was harrowing enough, 
Uncle Peter being the mainstay of two 
families, and the colonel finding the sum 
total of his ready cash somewhat below 
the sum total of the bail. The last of 
the Fenways was too proud to go and 
borrow, and there was not time to enter 
into any very extensive transactions for 
raising money. The noon hours of the 
ill-fated Monday passed unimproved, 
and the absence of their butler did not 
inconvenience his master and mistress in 
one way, for it took away all their ap- 
petite for the meal which he was not 
there to serve. 

It was a very warm day, and the air 
was heavy and suggestive of approach- 
ing storms. Mrs. Craig, finding the 
baby unable to sleep as usual, had just 
brought her out upon the shady lawn 
and begun to amuse her by throwing 
rose leaves into her hands and tossing 
her vp among the white syringa 
branches when the solution of the prob- 
lem loomed suddenly before her eyes. I 
say “the solution of the problem,” be 
cause such was the real truth, but Mrs. 
Craig, not knowing of the existence of 
any problem, was naturally not seeking 
its solution, and did not know exactly 
what the thing at her gate might be 
called. She felt that at some period of 
the world’s history it must have had a 
name— but what? 

It was a most ancient and curious af- 
fair; a species of wicker bath chair 
mounted on ridiculously small wheels, 
the spokes of the latter being slender to 
a most alarming degree. The long, 
curved shafts which coyly embraced the 
mule who was the motive power were 
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also exceedingly fragile, and the foot- 
man’s seat behind was as delicately 
poised as if designed for a fairy. It 
bore a large, covered basket carefully 
tied upon its support, and the basket’s 
twin hung under the shaped swell of 
the seat. 

No one could blame Mrs. Craig for 
standing still and staring open-mouthed 
upon this strange relic; but the next 
minute she was very nearly stricken 
senseless by seeing no less a personage 
than Colonel Fenway getting out of the 
dilapidated old rattletrap. And such an 
astonishing Colonel Fenway, too! 

An old and torn straw hat, torn and 
ragged clothes, patched blue overalls, 
cracked and gaping boots, dirty hands, 
a shambly, stoop-shouldered walk. 

Mrs. Craig stood motionless. She was 
sure it was the colonel, and she could not 
grasp any clew to the call and the cos- 
tume. 

He was unfastening the straw basket 
on the footman’s seat and did not turn 
toward her until it hung upon his arm, 
Then he advanced, hat in hand, smiled a 
little, and addressed her in the broadest 
negro dialect. 

“Yo’ alls want ah buy any chick’ns 
tah-day ?” 

Poor little Mrs. Craig, with the 
glamour of the lofty remoteness, the ex- 
quisite courtesy, and the entourage of 
shattered grandeur still fresh in her 
mind! But her intuition guided her eyes 
away from the face of the old gentle- 
man, and she tried not to stammer as she 
said : 

“Why ?—have you any to sell? How 
much are they?” 

“T do’ know, ma’am. The colonel- 
Colonel Fenway—y’ know ?—he ask me 
will I tek dese heah chick’ns ’roun’ 
fo’ him. They done 'res’ his man Peter 
an’ he ain’ got no way ‘a get ‘em to 
folks. I do’ know nuffin’ "bout ’em mah- 
seff.” 

Mrs. Craig felt a painful stab of ap- 
prehension. 5 

“Who arrested the man?” she asked. 

“T do’ know, ma’am. I do’ know nuf- 
fin. The co’nel, he ask me will I tote 
"em ’roun’ fo’ him, ’n’ I done say I will.” 
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Mrs. Craig glanced toward the gate 
and saw a hand like oldest and smooth- 
est ivory lying on the reins. Her heart 
was in her throat. 

“Let me see the chickens,” she -said, 
unsteadily. 

The colonel removed the cover. 

There lay the six of her twelve little 
broilers whom her husband had not been 
able to catch. She gasped. It all swam 
suddenly across her mental vision. 

“Will—will the old man be put in 
prison?” she cried, in great distress. 

The colonel towered up to his full 
height. 

“He is in prison, ma’am,” he said, 
clearly and distinctly, “but he will not 
sleep there to-night, be assured of that.” 

Mrs. Craig caught up the baby and 
moved quickly away. 

“Just wait until I get my purse,” she 
said, thickly, and then she went into the 
house. 

“T haven't any change,” she said when 
she returned a minute later, “but here’s 
a bill. Won't you ask the colonel to 
credit me with it and let his man supply 
me regularly with poultry? I'll keep 
these now.” 

She put the bill into his shaking hand 
without lifting her eves to the face above 
again. He set the basket down at her 
feet. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, very 
simply, and went out and drove back in 
the same direction whence he had come. 

An hour later she saw him again, 
dressed in his usual garb, and driving 
the old wagon in which Uncle Peter 
was in the habit of conveying himself 
and his wares about. He was evidently 
on his way to rescue his faithful servant, 
and that he was successful was evi- 
denced by their return together just at 
sundown. 

Mrs. Craig had two of her little broil- 
ers for tea that night, and the evening 
she spent in writing to her husband. As 
a result there never was any trial. Mr. 
Craig withdrew his accusation and made 
Uncle Peter a handsome present to atone 
for the injustice perpetrated when he 
had him arrested for chicken stealing. 
Uncle Peter bore him no malice what- 
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ever; on the contrary, he felt a gentle 
pleasure in being able to return good 
for evil. And this was how he did it. 

The accusation was withdrawn Friday 
afternoon, and that night the hen and 
the six remaining chickens disappeared 
again. 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Craig said, 
laughing, as they stood by the empty 
coop Saturday morning; “we under- 
stand now.” 

But they were not prepared for the 
magnanimity of the next development. 

Just as they were sitting down io din- 
ner Aurora Borealis appeared in the 
dining-room door which opened on the 
garden. He had the covered basket on 
his arm. 

“Mawnin’,” he said, with a bow that 
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Dear, golden-hearted boy! 
So humbly at my feet I fain would lift 
And warm my chill breast, with a selfish thrift— 
But I’m no vampire that I'd use you so! 
I will not take the gift! 
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echoed the colonel’s own. “My daddy 
say.yo’ please akeep dese heah chick’ns 
wid his compellments ’n’ they ain’ no— 
bill—on—'em.” 

They opened the basket and saw the 
last six of their little broilers laid out 
therein upon a bed of cabbage leaves. 
Mr. Craig gave the small darky a quar- 
ter, and did not trust himself to look at 
his wife until both had heard the click- 
ing of the gate. 

Then: 

“Well, love?” he asked, pointedly. 

“T’m just a jumble of conflicting emo- 
tions,” she confessed. 

“T own to similar sensation,” he said, 
patting her cheek, “but pull yourself to- 
gether; we must become acclimated— 
that’s all.” 


x 


THE SPINSTER 


T’S not a matter of a few short years, 
But a whole lifetime lies between us two! 
I have lived my life, 1 am wearied out—but you 
Are starting hopeful, strong, untouched by fears— 
Dear lad, it would never do! 


When you, all eager on your future way 
With a fresh young mate—you have not seen her yet !— 
Go hand-in-hand with faces forward set, 
You will forget your love for me to-day— 
But I shall not forget! 


This love you throw 


I do not try to comfort or explain: 
I know too well the strange blight you must feel 
When back-recoiling hopes the heart congeal; 
(Your pain’s an echo of my own old pain!) 
But time will heal! 
ANNIE CATHARINE MUIRHEAD. 











On the Loveableness of Lords 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


An Englishman dearly loves a lord. 


—OLD PROVERB. 
G y 
a ap 





UBLIC opinion delights to 
exercise itself on few sub- 
jects more enthusiastically 
than on the marriages be- 
tween European noblemen 
and American heiresses. 
Its superficial disapproval of these 
matches is passionate, indeed almost 
hysterical, with interest—almost as hys- 
terical as the mad rush of the female 
bourgeoisie to the spectacle of their 
bridals. Both parties to the contract— 
or “deal,” as it is sometimes unkindly 
called—are condemned in turn. The 
nobleman is obviously marrying the 
heiress for her money; the heiress is ob- 
viously marrying the nobleman for his 
title. One is an “adventurer,” the other 
is a snob. In these strictures it is never 
for a moment surmised that, in addition 
to the supposedly purchasable commodi- 
ties on either side, the two young people 
may be genuinely in love as well; or 
that the lord, for his part, is a charming 
fellow and a true gentleman, whom even 
a woman not an heiress might well love; 
and that the heiress, for her part, is so 
beautiful, and so truly a lady,- that 
though she walked in rags instead of 
million dollar bills, any king upon his 
throne would gladly play the part of 
King Cophetua. 

Such considerations as these are en- 
tirely ignored by that impertinent cen- 
sorship of public opinion. Also, no one 
ever takes the trouble to ask how these 
marriages turn out, whether or no they 
have satisfied “the high-contracting” 


























parties, and that something more than 
money 


title or has indeed changed 





hands; whether, indeed, this marriage 
made in Wall Street has not proved it- 
self to have been made in heaven as 
well. 

My acquaintance with the society of 
the great world is far too limited for me 
to attempt an answer to the last specu- 
lation, though in my humble capacity as 
a democratic reader of the newspapers— 
with your true democrat’s interest in 
the life of his superiors—I have not ob- 
served that these international marriages 
have failed—at all events, publicly. Of 
course, one never knows; but cases of 
acute matrimonial failure are apt to be- 
come public property in these days, par- 
ticularly when the incompatibles are con- 
spicuous by money or by birth. Indeed, 
if one may judge by the absence of 
cabled scandal, the lord has _ usually 
proved himself worth the money, and 
the American heiress worn the “title” 
with as true a distinction as any lady 
born into Burke or Debrett. 

But even let us suppose that in some 
cases the simple human happiness of 
married love has been missed, or even 
that it was never conceived on either 
side as part of the promised ‘‘considera- 
tion”; that both parties joined hands on 
their bargain with, as we say, their eyes 
open—who shall say that the bargain 
was a bad one, or that neither had the 
right to make it? It is not everyone 
that seeks merely an amorous happiness 
in marriage. It is only the very wise 
and simple that marry for home and 
children. There are other ways of be- 
ing happy, and it may well be that a 
marriage may be entirely “happy”—that 
is, satisfactory alike to husband and wife 
—without love entering into it. Many 
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beautiful women are born whose in- 
stincts are rather social than maternal, 
whose happiness lies in the gratification 
of social and personal ambition. To this 
end they may lack but one condition— 
the entrée into those spheres where only 
such glory is to be won. They have 
beauty, they have manners—but their 
father is a pork-packer. His tastes— 
bless him}!—are simple as his pursuits. 
He is the rough quarry out of which his 
daughter’s beauty—and diamonds—were 
dug. Socially speaking, he has but one 
advantage, and the advantage is tre- 
mendous—at all events, for his daughter. 
He is self-made, it is true; but, then, he 
is made of money. There is nothing-—— 
good heart as he usually is!—that he 
will not buy to make his daughter happy. 
The daughter whispers, “A title.” 
Now, to the eye of superficial demo- 
cratic criticism “‘a title” may seem a poor 
thing in exchange for a few million 
dollars—a mere Old World spangle that 
would be a poor exchange, in fact, for 
a five-cent piece. Of course, there are 
odds in titles. Some would be scarcely 
worth stealing. But, generally speak- 
ing, a title is the most valuable of all 
natural gifts—for obviously it is a nat- 
ural gift; and don’t forget, by way of 
illustration, that ‘gifts’ are always 
looked upon as the most valuable of 
human commodities. M. Paderewski 
was born with a “gift’—so was Mr. 
Kipling, so was Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery has other gifts, but his chief 
natural gift was “a title,” for it was his 
title that set his other gifts upon a hill 
they might not have climbed of them- 
selves. “A title!” exclaims some in- 
dignant democrat. “What value is there 
in that?” Well, precisely the value at- 
taching to a piece of money, the value 
set upon it by society—-yes, one might 
almost say of humanity. “Snobs and 
fools!” your indignant democrat may 
fume. Yes; but, then, however wrong 
humanity may be in its standards, there 
is little use in denying that anything 
upon which it sets the stamp of value is 
—humanly speaking—valuable, and be- 
comes a fact to be counted with, how- 
ever reluctantly. Therefore, on the 
ground of general acceptance alone, ‘a 
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title” is one of the most valuable of 
human assets. 

If you have a title, you need little 
else. Unless you are quite impossible, 
all other things will be added unto you. 
Merely, then, on its face value, a title 
is at least the equal, financially speaking, 
of a million-dollar bill, for precisely the 
same reason—because both title and dol- 
lar bill are symbols to which the world 
has agreed to attach an exceedingly high 
value. Mr. Bryan would call the value - 
more or less fictitious in both cases, and 
Mr. Bryan’s opinion is a valuable fact, 
too—with no little financial value, even 
now. If only he can remold us nearer 
to his heart’s desire, the value both of 
lords and of gold will considerably de- 
crease. For the present, however, we 
live under an aristocratic gold standard, 
and to have been born with a title, as I 
said, is as good as having been born 
with a million-dollar bill in your mouth 
—“payable,” of course, “in gold.” 

But I must not be misunderstood as 
thinking that an American girl marries 
a lord merely from snobbish superstition. 
On the contrary, I desire to vindicate 
her preference for European nobility on 
higher and more essential grounds. In 
fact, it is not so much the lord she loves 
as Europe--Europe, with its romance, 
its distinction, its art of living. She 
may be, and I fancy usually is, decorous- 
ly impatient of the family nonentities 
with whom her marriage necessitates in- 
sincere contact. Even marriage into the 
worst families necessitates that kind of 
forbearance. She has no superstition 
about a dreary dowager, or some 
drunken cad of a high-born brother-in 
law. Not all the dollars in the world 
can quite buy us immunity from ‘he 
family bore. Yet think what else this 
so-called purchase of “a title” has 
brought her! She had, indeed, a won- 
derful home ‘in Illinois. Its taste was 
perfect, its beauty was delicately mag- 
nificent. One might even say that for 
sheer intrinsic beauty and refinement it 
surpassed her new home in Bucking- 
hamshire. But, then, it was only ten 
years old—and it was in Illinois. People 
who cannot for the life of them see why 
a great pianist is better worth listening 
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to than a pianola will be at a loss to un- 
derstand her taste—and her old father, 
perhaps, in particular. But, then, you 
see, while he has been at work in the 
stockyards she has been worshiping in 
Rome, in Nuremberg, in Stratford-on- 
Avon, in Bayreuth. She had learned 
there that there are two qualities in the 
world mysteriously valuable—Antiquity 
and Style—and that they go inseparabiy 
together. It is that fatal education her 
poor, rich father has worked so hard to 
provide that has made her love a lord— 
that is, made her love these old stones, 
these old oaks, and these galleries filled 
with dreamlike faces. Just walk with 
her into the old Italian garden, with its 
fragrance of antique flowers, its high- 
clipped hedges, its fish ponds of monastic 
carp, its pagan images here and there in 
unvisited shrubberies, the very bricks of 
the old walls like missals illuminated 
with the religion of time—and then re- 
member those gardens that were indeed 
beautiful as skill and taste and money 
could make them far away in Illinois. 
There was only one presence you missed 
in that Illinois garden—the mysteriously 
beautiful presence of Time. For, even 
in Illinois, Time is a gardener no money 
can buy, a subtle yet simple architect, 
too deliberate in his lazy sententious skill 
to hurry himself for the highest wage. 
And the charm she finds in her old 
Buckinghamshire garden is symbolic of 
all that her marriage with “a title” 
brings her. Please remember, dear 
reader, that I am not in the least depre- 
ciating the value—indeed, in my poor 
opinion, the higher value—of that so- 
called “simple” happiness which neither 
riches nor titles can buy. I sincerely 
believe in love in a cottage—for some 
people, and those often the wisest and 
the best. I believe, too, in all simple 
unpurchasable happiness. Indeed, what 
else is there to believe in? Money, we 
have been truthfully told, cannot buy 
the things best worth buying. It cannot 
buy, for instance, the goodness of 
women, though it can nearly always buy 
their beauty. It cannot buy you beauti- 
ful children, it cannot buy you brains; 
but it can buy you a beautiful woman, a 
beautiful country house, a_ beautiful 


yacht, beautiful horses, and, perhaps best 
of all, a beautiful automobile. And, to 
return to our first thought, it can buy 
you antiquity and distinction. It can 
buy you an atmosphere to breathe in, 
aromatic with the fragrance of imme- 
morial refinement. It can buy you 
rooms to live in still exquisite with the 
breath of beautiful ladies of old time; 
rooms still echoing with the tread of 
strong men plotting the terrible beauty 
of history; rooms still lovely as star- 
light with the solitary aspirations of 
dead poets and scholars, and ancient ora- 
tories sweet as cinnamon with the 
prayers of a thousand years. A new 
country obviously cannot give you these 
things. If you should say that it can 
give you something far more important, 
surely I should not dispute the point— 
for values are so relative, and a dead 
language, so-called, has admonished us 
upon the futility of disputations on mat- 
ters of taste. There are some by no 
means tasteless persons whom that air of 
antiquity affects like the heavy, noxious 
vapors of decay. To live in an old house 
or an old city is to them like living in a 
tomb perfumed with the spices of the 
embalmers. The beauty, say, of Venice 
is to them beauty, indeed; but it is the 
beauty of a marvelous sepulcher. They 
love to live in young cities much as some 
love to live with young people, for the 
sense of vital freshness in the air, the 
brave adventurous winds blowing up out 
of the future—not those poisonous ex- 
halations of the past. In New York 
and Chicago they seem to see the strong 
young cities of the future rising as to 
the trumpets of the dawn. About such 
cities of the new world a wind of spring 
is blowing. The sound of the hammers 
on the huge towers soaring in every 
street is like the singing of birds. The 
air is brisk and busy with youth, and 
jubilant with its martial strength. Here 
is no thought of death. Even the ceme- 


teries are young, and the gravestones 
flash in the morning sun with newly 
gilded names. 

Yet—strange how different nature has 
made us!—for others this very impetus 
of rejuvenescence felt, as we have been 
saying, by some in the smell of mortar 


























freshly laid, is only to be had in those 
old dead cities made of memories and 
sighs. In their very antiquity there is 
for them a veritable potency of youth. 
They have, I suppose, the historic sense, 
and are sensitive to the energizing con- 
tinuity of history. These old houses 
and cities do not so much speak to them 
of mortality as of immortality. These 
dusty names are not dusty for them; 
they still glitter with the youth of im- 
mortal achievement, and their stories 
are potent with the elixir of emulation. 
For such, antiquity is not merely dreamy 
with meditation, but dynamic with am- 
bition. 

But perhaps you are thinking that all 
this in regard to the marriage of Ameri- 
can ladies with English lords is to con- 
sider too curiously. Seriously speaking, 
I think not. Of course, you may occa- 
sionally find an American girl of wealth 
who marries a lord from bourgeois 
motives; but anyone who would main- 
tain that the American girl of the best 
type marries from sheer snobbery 
knows, I venture to say, little about her 
—and also forgets one important fact 
curiously forgotten by critics of these 
international nuptials. The fact I refer 
to is that the American girl’s “blood” 
is often just as “‘good” as, and occa- 
sionally better than, her titled husband’s. 
It has often struck me as strange that 
the world should so seldom remember 
that America was settled by some of the 
very best blood from the Old World, 
and that the best American pedigrees 
go back as far as any in Europe, for the 
simple reason that their roots are there. 
Indeed, it has been that principle of 
aristocratic command in the blood that 
has prevailed to drill and order the mess 
of pestilential chaos that has been, and 
to some extent still is, the raw material 
of modern America. With all due re- 
spect to it, America is still of necessity 
a factory, “a sounding labor house, vast 
of being.” It is still the untamed wilder- 
ness of industrialism, which the strong 
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men are engaged in subduing with the 
sweat of their brows. They are so hard 
at work with their axes, so to speak, that 
they have no time for the elegancies of 
ancestry. But their beautiful women 
have—and can you blame them if, amid 
the shriek of sawmills and the fume of 
the stockyards a homesickness comes 
over them for those lands across the 
sea, the dream of which stirs in them, 
as the dream of Italy stirs in the Cali- 
fornian vine—a homesickness for a 
world more suited to beautiful women; 
no mere frontier world of progress, no 
mere world in the making, but a world 
all exquisitely made, a world that has 
time to think of flowers—for, after all, 
what is woman but a flower ?—and is 
such an engine room as America the 
congenial home for such a flower as the 
American girl? 

Europe, on the other hand—well, it 
has time for flowers. It is by no means 
without its engine houses, but they are 
so well established that they go no little 
of themselves, and leave those in charge 
of them leisure to cultivate their gardens 
and to think a little of their souls—and 
a Jot of their pleasures. A lord is a man 
whom nature has intrusted with the task 
of being a gentleman—that is, of being 
the noblest work of God. I do not, of 
course, say that it is necessary to be a 
lord to be a gentleman—though surely 
no man can be a lord who is not a gen- 
tleman. Noblesse oblige. What I mean 
is that a lord is a man born with the 
necessity of being nothing else but a 
gentleman; a man who should, and, if 
only by sheer force of tradition, usually 
does, stand for the chivalrous virtues 
and finer arts of life. The cultivation 
of these needs leisure. Leisure is only 
to be bought by money. Money is only 
to be had in America. So it comes about 
that English lords marry American 
ladies. Personally, I believe that they 
would marry them, though they were 
penniless. I know that I would. But, 


then, alas! 1 was not born a lord. 











CONGRATULATIONS IN ORDER 


By Bayard Veiller 


/HAVE come,” said I, 
offer my congratulations.” 

“Will you have one 
lump or two?” asked Mar- 
jorie, entirely ignoring my 
remark. “I can never re- 
neater how many you take.” 

“That is not surprising,” I admitted. 
“TI have been here only every afternoon 
for the last three months.” 

“How many?” asked the dear girl, 
with the sugar tongs poised over my 
cup. 

“Tf you would sip it——”’ I began. 

“How silly!” said Marjorie, and then 
she laid aside the sugar and gave me 
my tea unsweetened, as I like it. After 
that there was a pause. Marjorie looked 
at the fire, and I looked at something 
quite different—something small and 
slim, with just the faintest trace of white 
showing through its gauzy blackness. 

“Are you very happy?” I asked, sud- 
denly. 

Marjorie flushed. “I’m deliciously 
comfortable,” she sighed. 

“That is hardly the feeling one would 
expect under the circ umstances, ’ I sug: 
gested. “Still, as you——’ 

“Tea and an open fire always reduce 
me to a condition of purr,” said the dear 
girl, dreamily. 

“It might be called a fire,” I admitted ; 
“but I have never heard that it was a 
drowsy, comfortable sort of a flame.” 

“You can see for yourself,” she re- 
joined. 

“There are too many things I can see 
for myself,” I muttered; “some I’d a 
good deal rather not see.” 

“Well, really!” said Marjorie, flush- 
ing and drawing in her feet. 

“The other men, for one thing,” I 
went on. 








Marjorie resumed her pose of luxuri- 
ous ease and smiled happily. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, finally; ‘‘for 
I rather expect a man in a few minutes.” 

“Naturally,” said I. “I suppose he 
will be all over the shop from now on. 
It’s a confounded nuisance, too.” 

“Where else should he be?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“T presume he has a club,” said I, put- 
ting down my cup. 

“Shan’t I give you some more tea?” 
asked the dear girl. 

“Tt lacks its usual savor. Thank you, 

o,” I grumbled. 

“Perhaps it was too hot?” 

“Or too cold,” said I. “Not that it 
matters. Tea that is not to the taste is 
worse than no tea at all.” 

“Have you seen Rose lately?” asked 
Marjorie, after a pause, but without. the 
slightest indication of interest. 

“T think she sat next me at dinner 
last night.” 

“Don’t you know whether she did or 
not?” Marjorie yawned slightly. 

“There—er—was some one opposite,” 
I explained. 

Marjorie sighed very softly. “That’s 
just the trouble; there is always some 
one opposite, isn’t there?” 

“But one can change one’s seat,” I 
suggested. 

“Still only to find some one opposite,” 
she argued. 

“And yet,” I said, sentimentally, “life 
is an empty thing when that one seat is 
vacant.” 

“Ts it?’ she asked, with feigned in- 
terest. “I’ve never seen it unoccupied.” 
“Tt seems to be my fate,” I rejoined. 

“Poor fellow!” said Marjorie, with a 
tender little smile. 


“When did this happen?” I asked, 

















after an extremely attractive silence. I 
was determined to know more of this en- 
gagement which had been announced 
that day. 

“Tf,” she replied, lifting her eyebrows 
a little, “you will explain what you mean 
by ‘this,’ I shall be delighted to enlighten 
you. You began our little talk by con- 
gratulating me. Why am I to be con- 
gratulated ?” 

“On your engagement, of course,” 
said I. 

“Why not congratulate the man?” 
suggested Marjorie. 

“That,” I replied, “will come later.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” she rejoined, 
with a merry laugh. 

“It was such a peculiar announce- 
ment,” I went on. “Surely the man’s 
name might at least have been men- 
tioned. I know we count for very little 
on occasions like this, still———” 

“You see,” explained Marjorie, “the 
notice was a little— er—premature.” 

“Then you are not engaged?” I could 
not quite keep the eager interest from 
my voice. 

“That’s just the funny part of it,” said 
Marjorie. “I do not know whether I 
am or not. It’s not quite settled.” 

“Doesn’t he want to marry you?” I 
cursed myself mentally for the interest 
I was allowing myself to show in this 
matter. 

‘““‘Why—er--yes, I—suppose so,” she 
replied; “only, you see, it’s been such a 
long time since he said anything about 
our marriage.” 

“T see,” said I. I didn’t see at all, but 
I felt that I must offer encouragement 
of some sort. 

“T’ve had a good deal of experience in 
this sort of thing,” I said, finally. “Sup- 
pose you refer the matter to me?” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie, coldly. “I had 
no idea you were so—er—used to en- 
gagements.” 

“T mean,” I explained, “that lots of 
people have come to me for advice.” 

“Perhaps you could help me, then,” 
said Marjorie, with a laugh. “I am a 
good deal puzzled.” 

“Is the fellow devoted to you?” I 
asked. 

“Well,” said Marjorie, after a mo- 
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ment’s thought, “he comes here a good 
deal, and he sends me flowers, and—er 
—books, and—er—well, things of that 
sort, you know.” 

“Pshaw!” said I. ‘“‘Anyone might do 
that. I myself have sent you “ 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Marjorie, 
hastily ; ““you’ve been very kind to me, 
too.” 

“What else is there?” I asked. 

“He—kissed—-me,” murmured 
jorie, hiding her face in her hands. 

“Well, I must say!” I cried. 
is going pretty far.”’ 

“We were quite near,” corrected Mar- 
jorie. ‘You know that you—you see, 
he said——” 

“T do not care to know what he said,” 
I rejoined, sternly. ‘He had no right 
to kiss you. I never heard anything so 
outrageous in all my life.” 

“But, Mr. Watson,” cried the dear 
girl, “you know that you yourself— —” 

“That,” I explained, loftily, “was a 
very different thing. It was your birth- 
day, and I’m a very old friend. I’ve 
known you ever since you were a little 
girl. It was entirely different.” 

“Yes,” admitted Marjorie, 
flush; “it did seem different.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Nothing—oh, nothing at all,” she 
rejoined, hastily. “I was only think- 
ing.” 

“Did this fellow say anything to you 
about marriage when he—er—took that 
very great liberty?’ was my next ques- 
tion. 

“Why, no,” she replied; “he couldn't 
very well then, for we were in the hall 
and just about to enter the drawing 
room.” 

“That seems a favorite place with 
you,” I sneered. It was in the hall that 
I had assisted her in celebrating her 
birthday. 

“Well,” admitted Marjorie, “it was 
in the hall, anvway. He gave me a 
ring,” she added, triumphantly, as if this 
at least would enable me to solve her 
problem. 

‘Mid he mention marriage then?” I 
asked, sternly. 

“Yes,” said Marjorie; “he said he'd 
like to marry me—-some day.” 
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“That settles it!” I cried. “You are 
not engaged to him. I never heard of 
such a wooing in all my life.” 

“But, Mr. Watson,” objected Mar- 
jorie, ‘the engagement is announced. It 
places me in an extremely awkward 
position. Can’t you see that?’ 

“Yes,” I admitted; “but I’m quite cer- 
tain the man hasn’t the slightest idea of 
marrying you.” 

“Couldn't I sue for breach of promise, 
or bigamy, or whatever it is?” she asked, 
eagerly. Her face was hidden behind 
‘her hands, but her shoulders were heav- 
ing convulsively; I knew the signs—the 
poor girl was crying. 

“Are you mad?” I cried. ‘‘Whatever 
in the world made you think of such a 
thing ?” 

“IT can’t have everyone laughing at 
me,” came in choked tones from behind 
her hands. “It would be too awful.” 

“Why not deny the truth of the re- 
port?” I asked. 

“T announced it myself,” moaned 
Marjorie. 

“In Heaven’s name, why ?” 

“Well,” explained my friend, “there 
was a man pestering me to marry him, 
and the only way I could get him to 
leave me alone was to tell him I was en- 
gaged. And I really thought I was, you 
know.” 

“Do you care for this fellow?” I 
hated to ask the question, but I felt that 


. I must know the truth. 


Marjorie nodded her head violently. 
but would make no other answer. 

“Then,” said I, after a good deal of 
thought, “I'll make him marry you.” 

Marjorie lifted her head at once. | 
was somewhat surprised to find her 
smiling broadly. 

“Oh, Mr. Watson, will you really ?” 

“Yes,” said I; “I will. I am sure I 
can put the case to him in such a way 
that he will do the proper thing.” 

“What will you say to him?” she 
asked, with great interest. 


“T shall tell him,” I began, slowly, 
“that you seem rather to fancy him. Of 
course I shan’t say you're in love with 
him, and that if he is clever and plays 
his cards right he stands a chance of 
winning you.” 

“What else?” asked Marjorie. 

“T shall tell him,” I cried, quite forget. 
ting that Marjorie was sitting opposite 
to me, “that you are the finest woman 
in all this world; that you are the most 
beautiful creature I have ever seen; that 
love lies hidden in your smile; that be- 
neath all your pretty little affectations 
there lies hidden the warmest, truest 
heart that ever beat for a man; that you 
are womanly wise and womanly tender ; 
that you have a wide, honest sympathy 
for all in trouble; that your wit is as 
keen as the point of a rapier and as kind 
as the healing touch of the nurse; that 
you love all that is honest and good, and 
despise all that is mean and little; that 
you would rather die than lie; that he 
has a chance to win the dearest, sweetest 
woman in all this world, and that—well, 
that’s what I'll tell him,” I ended. 
lamely, for I was about to say something 
that would do me no good to say and 
only pain her to hear. 

Marjorie looked at me for a moment 
with the most wonderful look I had 
ever seen in a woman's eyes. Then she 
pulled a small ring from her finger. 

“Will you give him this ring, please. 
Mr. Watson, to remind him of his 
pledge?” she said, finally. 

“But—but—I gave you this ring when 
you were fifteen,” I stammered. 

Marjorie was standing now. “And 
tell him,” she went on, slowly, and so 
softly that I could just hear the words 

“tell him that I have always worn his 
ring, always, and—and——— Ah!” she 
cried, “is there anything more I need 
say ?” 

“Now,” said Marjorie, after we had 
finally found seats, “I shall be very glad 
to receive your congratulations, Mr. 
Watson.” 

















CHOICE OF THE MARQUISE 


By Charles Lorrimer 





HE French legation had 
left Peking for the sum- 
me r—transported _ itself 
with a caravan of luxu- 
rious necessities to the 
western hills fifteen miles 
from the hot, noisy city—and the Mar- 
quise de Fontaine was bored to extinc- 
tion in the unavoidable society of her 
most noble husband. The loneliness 
was quite intolerable, and completely 
neutralized the effect of their charming 
surroundings, which were uniquely ro- 
mantic and picturesque, and would, 
otherwise, have delighted the sensitive, 
beauty-loving marquise. 

She and her husband were living in 
the splendid guest rooms of a temple 
leased for the summer from the Bud- 
dhist monks—in the midst of an airy city 
of pointed roofs blazing with imperial 
golden tiles, in a maze of shaded court- 
vards filled with fragrant pomegranates 
and spicy oranges and lemons set out in 
neat rows of earthenware tubs orna- 
mented with sprawling dragons, ex- 
travagant and fantastic. It was called, 
their temporary lodging, the Temple of 
the Pearl Grotto, but not on the princi- 
ple which makes suburban dwellers 
name a house “The Poplars,” because it 
has a spreading elm tree on its most 
conspicuous lawn. By a little winding, 
shady path formed of broad stone slabs, 
past a deep pool on which lotus flowers 
threw their delicate shadows, one 
reached the Grotto of the Pearl, very 
venerable, very impressive, with a 
beneficent Buddha looking through a 
mist of gilded carving beyond the ter- 
race, across the plain to the great city, 
with his unfathomable, half-shut, jew- 
eled eyes. 

















The Pearl Grotto was a favorite haunt 
of the marquise. It was fresh there; the 
lightest breezes touched the terrace; 
the view poured peace into her heart; 
the solitude fed her thirsty spirit. No 
one else cared to climb up so far. The 
path was too steep for her husband, who 
was fat and lazy—ugh! the very idea 
of his little, beady eyes, always full of 
tearful moisture, of his double chin and 
his air of apologetic slowness, made her 
shudder as she walked slowly up the 
path, stooping here and there to pick 
little pieces of fresh fern. 

Yet he was not a bad man or an un- 
kind man, her husband. Never in his 
life had he said a cruel word to her— 
never since her mother married her to 
him when she was just sixteen. Had it 
not been contrary to her education and 
training, the girl would have protested; 
but, to guard against any outbreak of 
inclination, her mother took good care 
to dwell much on the wealth and the 
nobleness of the Marquis de Fontaine. 
Many young ladies with big dowries 
had tried to capture him—-oh, very 
many !—but (her mother shrugged her 
shoulders) none had succeeded, merci- 
fully, in entangling this most desirable 
parti before Liane’s beauty and_ her 
charm, which clung around her like a 
fine stuff, enmeshed him easily; and, 
lo! the trick for which all the dowagers 
had so carefully played their cards was 
accomplished, simply, in an instant. 

It is a dreadful admission, a sad sum- 
ming up, when life becomes “after- 
wards”; but the marquise had found it 
so—a long, dreary, uncongenial stretch, 
punctuated by various posts, a secre- 
taryship of legation here, then there, the 
welcome changes of travel, the discom- 
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forts of adapting herself to a new cli- 
mate, a new environment; finally, after 
ten colorless years, the post of Chargé 
d@ Affaires at Peking. And always her 
husband, like the poor, there, with her! 
But, at least, she was no hypocrite. She 
interpreted her obligations toward him 
in her own way. “I promised to marry 
you,” she once said, in a fit of anger. 
“Well, I have. How are you wronged, 
mon cher? Did I promise to speak to 
you, to like you? Mon Dieu! who prom- 
ised, or ever would promise, to love 
you ?” 

The strangest part of all was that he 
adored her—in the fatal, heavy way of 
his pessimistic disposition—and asked 
nothing better than to kiss her feet, 
whereupon she promptly reminded him 
that kisses were not in her bargain. His 
settled melancholy neutralized his sin- 
cerity, and came like a cloud between 
her and the light. She was always, like 
Diogenes, wishing to make him step out 
of her rightful sunshine. He affected 
her in the same way that an ugly pic- 
ture does, or an animal one hates. 

The temple sojourn, with its enforced 
intimate companionship, had been sev- 
eral degrees duller than the social win- 
ter in Peking. It was the habit to ex- 
tend week-end hospitality to those diplo- 
matic colleagues who remained in the 
hot city, pulling the wires for their un- 
grateful governments ; and her husband, 
born with a deep-rooted love for the pro- 
prieties (he was as conventional as a 
New England conscience), invited the 
most uninteresting first, each for three 
or four days. As the little marquise 
emerged on the terrace of the Pearl 
Grotto, she thought with a sigh that the 
worst was over—the “worst” being, to 
her mind, Mr. Tomoye, the Japanese 
minister, who had stayed with them until 
that very morning, chattering his fluent, 
unintelligible French with profuse draw- 
ings in of his breath. She thought of 
their dinners for three. Whenever the 





conversation failed, Mr. Tomoye an- 
nounced, solemnly: “The political situ- 
ation is very grave.” This always called 
forth the same pessimistic views from 
her husband, and a general, non-com- 
mittal melancholy settled over the table. 


Oh, it was charming! To think that 
she, high-spirited, delightful, graceful, 
gay, should be condemned to it! 

After Mr. Tomoye’s departure, her 
dainty foot had been set down with in- 
credible firmness. ‘‘No more guests like 
that, Jacques,” she cried. ‘Bring some- 
body under fifty, and, on no account, 
more important than a second secre- 
tary.” So when he rode away on his 
fat, piebald pony, which had a flabby, 
inane expression like his own (the mar- 
quise never failed to notice it, and it 
always made her laugh) towards the 
center of the “political situation,” the 
city wrapped in its curtain of dust, and 
hanging like a mirage in the still air— 
he agreed to bring back with him in the 
evening the young De Ponthiére, in- 
terpreter in their own legation. She 
knew and liked him very well. He was 
gay, and he would do to sharpen the 
little weapons of her coquetry upon. 
Admiration is meat and drink to many 
women, and the charming little mar- 
quise was nearly starving. 

This long day of her husband’s ab- 
sence had been very pleasant to her. 
She had enjoyed it by wandering 
through the shady courtyards, watching 
the monks at their services, and stray- 
ing over the neighboring hills, all sweet 
with trailing clematis. She was young 
and gay—gay as the butterflies. Oh, 
for a companion to enjoy the light and 
hrightness with her! She remembered 
the maxim of a very wise friend—a 
friend of her mother’s, an old, old beau, 
who had to the day of his death pre- 
served a delicate raillery, a fresh pleas- 
ure in the simple, good things of life. 
“My child,” he said to her, when his 
piercing eye had looked quite through 
the shell of her marriage, “it is great 
folly to try to be discreet all by one’s 
self.” 

Still, she had kept “discreet” always, 
though not for the sake of her husband. 
She acknowledged no further obliga- 
tions to him; besides, her philosophy 
taught her that a man should interest 
and amuse his wife. If he didn’t, he 
was stupid—a dolt. He deserved to be 
tricked and fooled. But she had never 
done it, from a sense of personal pride 
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—of pride in her own prettiness, which 
would be smirched by those fine-spun 
miseries, the horrid little intrigues of 
life. Moreover, she enjoyed making fun 
of her husband. She laughed at him 
herself; but to laugh in company, as she 
would have to continually—never. That 
would be too much like cruelly teasing 
a dumb animal. The idea was ugly. It 
made her shudder. Still, De Ponthiére 
was lively. It would be a gay intermis- 
sion in the dull play. 

With some pleasure she walked back 
to the temple and dressed herself for tea 
—tea and the riders—in white, with a 
fragrant spray of the beautiful, rich 
pomegranate flower at her belt. She 
settled herself in a deep chair on the 
little terrace, which spread beyond the 
sitting-room window. The “head boy” 
in his long, white, grass-cloth gown was 
moving noiselessly among the teacups, 
set out attractively on the table near by. 
She had brought a book, but it lay closed 
on her lap. Her eyes strayed over the 
great plain, bathed in a golden after- 
noon haze, like a Corot landscape. The 
villagers were harvesting. Men and 
women in long files cut down the grain 
with blunt scythes. Others piled what 
was cut on the backs of little, gray 
donkeys. 

How restful solitude is when it plays 
an overture to the coming of a very 
welcome visitor! She saw the ponies a 
long way off, picking their steps care- 
fully through the dry, stony bed of the 
torrent. It was very, very still, and the 
air had a sparkle like champagne—a 
rare, penetrating quality which carried 
every little sound straight up to her. A 
flock of pigeons with whistles tied un- 
der their wings, as is the custom in 
North China, flew round and round in 
ever-widening circles, leaving, as_ it 
were, a wake of long-drawn-out, float- 
ing sound. 

Absorbed in watching their flight, 
she did not notice how near the riders 
had come till they were entering the 
outer courtyard. She rose to meet them, 
holding out her hand and smiling gayly. 
Her quick, lithe walk twisted the train 
of her soft gown into graceful zigzags. 
“How good of you to come—into such 
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solitudes!”” she said to Monsieur de 
Ponthiére. 
“Such charming solitudes,”’ he re- 


plied, politely. “Oh, but you have al- 
ready performed an act of charity! I 
was in a savage temper with my pony, 
who stumbled and threw me twice on 
the stony road. But you—you have 
made me forget at once every annoy- 
ance—you and your charming surround- 
ings.” 

He looked about him appreciatively. 
She laughed and called the “boy” to 
take M. de Ponthiére to his room. Her 
husband, hot, dusty and unattractive in 
his riding clothes, went to dress also. 

Then she drew a deep chair into a 
little patch of sun, and began to read, 
filling in the time until tea. Very pretty 
she looked there in the half shade, the 
light catching her fair hair. When M. 
de Ponthiére returned first, fresh and 
clean, he noticed the golden halo around 
her at once, and paid it the tribute of 
an attentive pause in the doorway. Dis- 
covering him, the marquise jumped up 
gayly. 

“T was sitting in my corner in the sun, 
practicing for grace to fill those years 
when wrinkles will teach me knitting— 
perforce,” she said. 

“The sun will always be in your cor- 
ner, marquise,” he replied, gallantly, as 
the mountainous shadow of her husband 
appeared. This was the signal to sink 
to the sordid level of tea. 

A lively discussion followed of the 
gossip from town—how Mme. de G—— 
was jealous of her governess, and the 
minister for Russia had been to the 
palace. 

“No one knows—no one krows what 
may happen. We are on the verge of 
another crisis,’ groaned her husband, 
despondently. 

“One knows exactly what will hap- 
pen,” his wife answered, mischievously. 
“We shall say ‘The political situation is 
very grave’ so often that we shall end 
by believing it—and then, ‘Un peu de 
haine, et puis bonjour.” 

A mocking gleam shot out of her eyes 
which soon had the effect of sending 
her husband back to his room to fumble 
among his dispatches again. Like all 
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ridiculous people, he had a great fear 
and horror of being laughed at. De 
Ponthiére moved into the chair opposite 
hers. 

“What pleasure they all extract from 
the state of affairs—the bickering of 
nations!” she said, gravely. “If the 
Russian minister smiles, it means war. 
If the Austrian minister frowns, it 
means famine. How quaint it is. It 
reminds me of the old guide at Chenon- 
ceaux. Do you remember how he used 
to conduct the visitors from room to 
room, pointing out the landmarks of his- 
tory, the crises in the lives of the own- 
ers of the chateau? Then, with a flour- 
ish, he conducted them, as a climax, 
into the great hall, and concluded, sol- 
emnly: ‘And here, here is the cupboard 
where I keep my brooms.’ My husband 
is always doing that.” 

She looked over at De Ponthiére 
gravely, her head tilted slightly back. 
He saw straight into her eyes, which, 
without being especially beautiful, had 
a faculty of “speaking” in a curious, 
persistent way. They say, the philoso- 
phers, that eyes are windows. This be- 
ing the case, the marquise seemed never 
to leave her window, but to sit with her 
arms on the sill looking out at you. So 
many spend much of their time in some 
other part of their house. 

The holiday week passed too quickly. 
De Ponthiére found the little marquise 
captivating. They had music together, 
they walked over the hills, and talked 
together. Alternately she was sweet to 
him and scolded him, coaxed him and 
lectured him, until he simply gave him- 
self up to the stream of pleasure and 
floated down the easy current. All the 
time her eyes coquetted with him, led 
him on, put him off, became by turns 
proud or appealing, soft or mocking. 
This changeableness, these moods, sud- 
den as thunderstorms, are the birthright 
of the French woman. And the whims 
of the little marquise were supplemented 
and completed by dainty, airy costumes, 
by flowers in her hair. 

De Ponthiére, fascinated, straightway 
fell in love according to mode and fash- 
ion (with the buttons on the foils, you 
understand), seeking, seeking, though 
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always easily sure of success, to possess 
this brilliant butterfly. His stakes were 
not high. But the little marquise—did 
she play for stakes as light? Well, at 
the end she suffered. Mon Dieu! that 
is nothing! Anybody can suffer. 


The last day of her winged-heeled 
week came. On Monday De Ponthiére 
returned to Peking with the marquis, 
who would fumble among his papers 
there for a day, and come back in the 
evening to. recommence the dull routine 
of his grumblings. The little marquise 
went to dress for dinner earlier than 
usual, not from greater vanity, but from 
a desire to think things over—with her- 
self. She had dived—and deeper than 
she knew. She had hoped always to 
fall once genuinely in love; not to grow 
old and faded without having had any 
youth, any happiness. She had wished 
it, passionately, as a cure for her bore- 
dom, her sadness, the dullness of her 
life-—desiring, above all things, one sin- 
cere sentiment, bare of pretense. 

And it had come—come in by the 
same door as her trivial flirtations; she 
had intended her relations with Jean de 
Ponthiére to be only a link in the silly, 
flimsy chain of them—an occupation, no 
more. And now—— _ It was not the 
least what she expected, this falling in 
love. She had imagined something 
grand and noble. It was neither. She 
had expected a thunderbolt—and it was 
nothing but an opening of her eyes. 
True, the boredom was gone, but in its 
place there was left a long vista of sad- 
ness, or, at best, a doubtful happiness 
very selfishly procured at the expense 
of her devoted, repulsive, melancholy 
husband. 

Two things were born suddenly in her 
heart—a great sympathy for suffering. 
since it was the lining of the silver cloud 
of happiness, and an unnaturally clear 
perception. She had thought love would 
inake her free—free of life’s little irri- 
tations and the subterfuges which she 
hated so fiercely. But, after all, to be- 
come free—what is it? It is only to 
change one’s master. 

She could scarcely believe, too, that 
love would prove a torch to light up so 











faithfully the qualities of its object. In- 


stead of idealizing Jean de Ponthiere,* 


she saw his faults, his selfishness, more 
clearly. This week was, to him, a 
pastime ; to her, a lifetime. 

Ah, but he played the game charm- 
ingly, delicately, finding it singularly 
fascinating. Yet it was always a game 
—like écarté, with hearts for trumps. 
His was a dainty code. “What have 
you?” his eyes asked. “A passion,” she 
had answered, gayly, with a_ bright, 
flashing signal. “I have a penchant,” 
he replied. “I lead up to it,” the mar- 
quise answered. “I return the lead,” he 
said. And then, in a little while, “I have 
no more,” he would add, ruefully, and 
lead again—another suit. Ah, little 
marquise! why make your stakes so 
high? 

Jean wanted her to satisfy his whim, 
to complete artistically this ideal chap- 
ter. He wanted her to put the usual 
banal ending to their companionship ; 
and she—who was not a child—she 
should have realized (knowing men), 
and have stopped long before—before 
he had taken her hands in his and cov- 
ered them with kisses; before he had 
said, “I love you!” These things were 
an insidious poison creeping through 
her blood, mounting, mounting in intoxi- 
cating fumes to her head. 

Poor little marquise! She came out 
to dinner quite pale and troubled. Jean 
had begged her to ride into Peking with 
hifi to-morrow, to concoct some excuse 
to keep her there where they might see 
each other undisturbed for several days. 
If he asked her again, she felt she must 
She was ashamed to confess it, but 
this love—this love born full grown in a 
week—held her, possessed her utterly. 
She tried to think it absurd, but she 
could not. Yet neither could she think 
of giving herself up entirely, without a 
struggle. Whichever way she chose, 
happiness would take the other. 

All at once the idea came to her—to 
kill herself. Not with a pistol; she was 
afraid of the noise, and would surely 
miss. But, presently, pondering over a 
way, she looked up once more in her 
dressing glass and laughed. How had 
she the right to end so—to set the seal 
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on the melancholy of her husband? A 
little pity for him was creeping in, like 
a ragged beggar, to sit by the fire newly 
lighted in her heart. What if his sad- 
ness had grown from her indifference? 
And then, if she died, there would be 
such a noise, such a scandal. People 
would hold up their hands and say, “Oh, 
the little marquise! For whom has she 
done it?” There would be vulgar ques- 
tions at which her pride revolted. And 
Jean—oh, yes, she forgave him for his 
light heart, all froth and sparkle and 
gayety ; but she would not feed his van- 
ity by dying, nor flatter him and let him 
say, ““She loved me, after all. It was 
for me that she killed herself. What 
an odd little woman!” No; dying was 
out of the question; the idea of it a mere 
sentimental fancy which, however, 
served to show her how the world would 
laugh with a very self-conscious wisdom 
—perhaps, either way. 

By order of the marquise, dinner was 
set that evening on the terrace near the 
Pearl Grotto. The night was divine. 
The blue velvet curtain of the sky, 
pricked in ten thousand places, let the 
stars shine through. Faint strains of 
music from the little, tremulous Chinese 
flutes floated up through the warm night 
air and gave a bizarre touch, a piquancy, 
to the scene. Jean de Ponthiére, deli- 
cately intellectual, refined, sensitive, felt 
the insidious charm keenly. He was 
thinking as they drank their excellent 
wines and ate their good meats, how 
marvelous can be the effect of night. 
He put the thoughts lightly into words 
and said, turning to the marquise: 

“Ten’t it marvelous, the effect of night ? 
I feel quite mad, unbalanced, irresponsi- 
ble. One never does feel sane by star- 
light; do you think so?” 

The marquise laughed. ‘On the con- 
trary, I feel more sane than usual, thank 
you—only rather exalted, lifted up. It’s 
difficult to explain.” 

“That’s it, exactly,” he replied, coolly ; 
“just mad. Of course, life is gener- 
ally very flat and tame. One keeps in 
a narrow, narrow rut; one idles all day 
and sleeps all night. It is strange and 
good to live at odd, unexpected hours.” ° 
The little marquise, just in one short 
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day of clear horizons, was changed, pale, 
gay with a forced gayety. She seemed 
a shade thinner and sharper; her eyes 
looked wounded. She was feverish, 
agitated and restless. Her husband no- 
ticed it, but Jean noticed nothing, for 
her charm swayed him as the ripples 
sway a boat at anchor. He felt a pas- 
sionate desire to make love to her then 
a desire which crowded out all other 
sensations. 

However, the dinner passed off gayly ; 
even the marquis was caught in the 
whirlwind of discussion and repartee. 
They corrected fate and rearranged 
destiny, leaving out the tragedy. De 
Ponthiére launched some charming: ab- 
surdity. A rivalry arose as to who 
should cap it with a better. The con- 
tact of brains struck sparks. Then the 
little marquise took up her guitar and 
played—played and sang in a _ low, 
hushed voice : 





Li vie est vaine, 
Un peu d'amour, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis, bonjour. 
La vie est breve, 
Un peu d'espoir, 
Un peu de réve,— 
Et puis, bonsoir. 


The music soon bored her husband. 
He excused himself and descended to 
pore over dispatches for the foreign of- 
fice. 

“You don’t believe in your song, mar- 
quise,” said Jean de Ponthiére, coming 
close to her as she sat on the steps of 
the Pearl Grotto. “Everything, every- 
thing in the world is so beautiful to- 
night. And vou will come with me to- 
morrow?” he added, abruptly, passion- 
ately. 

The marquise began to stroll up and 
down the terrace, and he walked beside 
her. Her eyes now were all for Jean, 
for him sparkled, for him clouded, for 
him wondered, suffered, lived. He drew 
her hand through his arm. It fluttered, 
but she let it stay, not having strength 
to draw it back. To break the strained 


silence, she asked him, “Of what are you 
thinking ?” 
are to-night. 


“Of yvou—how lovely you 
I shall always think of 
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you just as you are now. 


Ah, I love 
you, without rhyme and without reason, 
because—just because I do love you! 


" He 


He believed it—in the star- 


Why will you not be kind to me?” 
was sincere. 
light. 

So giving up all her heart, all her life, 
all her soul—that would be merely be- 
ing “kind” to him! No, she knew it 
would be obviously unfair. Suddenly 
she prayed a fervent prayer in her heart, 
interceding with what one day should be 
his memory of her, asking that by and 
by he might think of her with tender- 
ness and not with a laugh—never with 
a laugh. It was the absurdity of the 
love she feared, as much as the sin. 

“Un peu de. réve, et puis bonsoir.” 
The dreaming, even, was not for her. 
She saw too clearly, and regretted her 
power. Yet, when a rain of kisses— 
warm, passionate kisses—fell upon her 
hair, her shoulders and her eyes, she was 
content for one moment of time. She 
believed him, and threw her white arms 
around his neck. What is duty, honor, 
pride, wisdom, compared to the touch of 
the one we love? He was content with 
her. That sufficed. Jean murmured, 
brokenly, words which she was too happy 
to understand, but which she divined 
were very sweet. She possessed one 
complete moment. 

Then Liane left his arms, as, like a 
shock, she remembered to-morrow and 
an adage of her dear old friend: 

“Absence is to love what wind is ‘to 
fire. It extinguishes the little, it kindles 
the great.” 

“I love you! I love you!” Jean mur- 
mured, as they walked on the little stone 
path, persuading her to ride with him 
to-morrow; but she felt the bitter ex- 
tinguishing wind sighing already around 
the poor little flame. All the time a 
voice was saying mechanically to her: 
“You have held happiness in your hands 
—now you must pay for the privilege.” 
She had been so near to believing in 
him! But instinct saved her. Like the 
guide of Chenonceaux, she always saw 
the cupboard for the brooms. More- 
over, she mistrusted a love which re- 
quired to be proved by touch. She 
wanted to grow old and wrinkled, away 








from him. Her lips trembled. Her eye- 
lids fluttered, as he asked her to come 
to-morrow. 

The path ended abruptly. 
her hand and kissed it. 
shook with excitement. 

“Then to-morrow?” he said. 
if you but knew how I love you!” 

“And I, too—how I love you, Jean! 
Adieu!” 

“Then you 
must come. 
revoir!” 

She ran into the hotse—fast, fast— 
and sat down before her dressing table, 
hiding her head in her hands. ‘To-day, 
but not to-morrow,” she thought. Big 
tears trickled out between her fingers, 
sobs shook her delicate body. They 
roused her husband, who was reading 
just in the next room beyond the screen 
of carving and paper, which is the divi- 
sion of temple rooms in China. She 
heard his heavy stéps, and had only just 
time to dry her eyes. “What is it, 

* he asked. She was angry, mis- 


He took 
Her knees 


“An, 


will come, Liane. You 
Promise. Not adien—au 


Liane ?” 
erable, and answered him hastily, be- 
ginning to detach the piece of faded 
pink crépe flower from the front of her 
dress. 

“Give me that little flower, will you?” 
he asked, very quietly. “It is a stupid 
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thing of me to ask, I know; but it would 
give me pleasure. Will you?” 

His voice was actually husky with 
emotion, and, looking at him and the 
honest light in his eyes, the little mar- 
quise almost forgot his double chin— 
almost. She picked up the little bit of 
flower, and gave it to him. He took it 
gently, tenderly. “When you need me, 
Liane, I am always here, waiting.” He 
went out softly, closing the door. And 
she had kept him all his life so—wait- 
ing. 

A great wave of pity swept over her. 
She searched for a pencil and a piece of 
paper and wrote a few lines. Then she 
went to the door of her husband’s room. 
“Mon ami!” she called. Y ~2n he came 
she gave him the paper. “Reac “.” It 
was addressed to M. de Ponthiére. He 
read : 


“To-morrow must not be like to-day. I 
will not come. It -is done—ended forever 
the beautiful dream. Adieu. 

“LIANE DE FONTAINE.” 

“Give it to him to-morrow,” she whis- 
pered. He came very close, and took 
both her hands in his. He pressed them 
hard—hard. She wanted to scream. 
But he only said “Thank you, mon 
amie,” and went away. 


Qe 


THE 


WEAKLING 


W EAR hands strike deepest, hitting in the dark. 
Strong men go down before some craven blow. 
I know mine enemy, nor fear his mark. 
God save me from the spite I do not know! 


An open fighter, be he man or fate, 

I'll face with courage—yea, with rude delight; 
For just as Love is honest, so is Hate. 

I fear the uncaring haunter of the night! 


I have not trembled at the sound of strife, 
Nor shrunk from Death because of his still eyes. 
I've known defeat, and played the game with Life. 
But, God, I fear the weakling I despise! 





THEODORE ROBERTS. 








DIANA 


By Harold MacGrath 


OW through the ragged forest on the hill 
All round and cold and white, 
Lighting the crystals of the frozen rill, 
Rises the winter moon to-night : 
And silently her glances fall 
On winding road and crumbling wall. 


The stubble of the fields, wet with frost-dew, 
They hold her quivering, phantom light,. 
As caskets hold their gems to woman’s view. 
While yon a night hawk wings his flight, 
In long and graceful loops of speed, 
Past tree and bush and waterweed. 


No sound intrudes, save in the forest deep 
Where meaty nuts rot on the ground. 

The waterfowl sits nodding in his sleep, 
The hungry fox steals round and round. 

Across the bosom of the lake 

Her silver kisses leap and shake. 


And this be Diana of the ancient lay, 
Who roamed the forest with her bow, 
Whose one delight was in her choice to slay, 
To bring the panting antler low; 
To hear the hunting horn blow strong 
Its shaking, echoing, vibrant song. 


If in thy wrath thou didst slay Acton 
For that one glance he had of thee, 
His punishment is come and gone, 
Thine doth pursue eternity: 
Compelled, with all thy subtle grace, 
To be the mirror of Apollo’s face! 




















THE SILVER THREAD 


By Octave Feuillet 





5 21UF !” with a_ little shiver. 
“Good-night. 

“Good-night.”’ 

They were standing at 
the open door of a bou- 
}doir, sumptuous in the 
elegance of its fittings, and with that 
subtle, elusive charm about it that only 
the touch of a woman of refinement can 
impart. A couple which would compel, 
anywhere, a second glance--he tall, dark 
and distinguished in his bearing, and 
she graceful, svelte and_ evidently 
grande dame to the tips of her fingers. 

“Oh! what a delightful fire you have 
there!” he added, lingering on the 
threshold, which she had already 
crossed, and glancing at the corner 
where the sweet-smelling logs crackled 
and blazed on the polished andirons. 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” she said, fer- 
vently, “for I feel as if I were turning 
to ice.” 

“So do I.” 

‘But you have a fire in your room, | 
suppose ?” 

“T suppose so. I certainly hope so. 
There was a good one when IJ left.” 

“But surely your valet will keep it 
up.” 

“Well, you see,” laughing a little, ‘‘ac- 
cording to my foolish habit, I carried 
away the key of my room. However, 
it will only take a minute to rekindle it, 
and I will at once ~ 

“Tf you care to thaw yourself out at 
my humble fireside,” she interrupted, 
with a strange mixture of timidity and 
dignity, ‘don’t hesitate to do so.” 

“Thank you a thousar.d times; but, 
oh no!” 

“Why ‘Oh no’?” 
“T don’t wish to compromise you.” 
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“Oh, very well. In that case, please 
close my door. However great the 
charm of your conversation may be, | 
confess that I am not proof against the 
draught.” ; 

There was a sort of hungry look in 
the eyes he turned upon her for just a 
minute, like that Tantalus might have 
worn, and then with a reiterated “Good- 
night,” he closed the door, and began 
to mount the stairs. 

As he left her she stood still, the 
whole expression of her face changing. 
In it there were hope and fear com- 
bined. 

“Have I done right?” she murmured, 
half aloud. “Have I risked too much? 
Ah! well, it is too late to repent. I 
must be cool and calm now, to—to 
finish. Pshaw! The worst that can 
happen to me is to be again deceived. 
My life will be neither more nor less 
miserable than it is already.” 

Her thoughts were interrupted by 
heavy poundings on the floor above, and 
then by the sound of footsteps descend- 
ing the stairs. 

She flew to the door and half-opened 
it. It was her husband returning. 

‘What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Why,” he answered, with a kind of 
suppressed growl, “do you know that it 
is impossible for me to unlock my 
door ?” 

“Really !’’ she laughed. 

“Yes, and I must go into one of the 
spare rooms.” 

“Good heavens! And there has been 
no fire in any of them for ages.” 

“TI can soon have one lighted.” 

“But, meanwhile, you will perish. 
Do come in and get warm.” 
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He hesitated for a moment, and then, 
with a half smile, entered the room. 

“Very well, then, since you permit it.” 

“And the door?” 

“Oh! pardon me.” 

He closed the door, laid aside his hat 
and overcoat and took up a position on 
the rug, with his back to the fire. 

“Won't you sit down?” she asked, 
pushing an armchair toward him, and 
then beginning to remove her jewels. 

She also had thrown aside her wrap, 
and appeared in a ball gown of white 
and silver, which fitted her exquisite 
figure to perfection. 

“No, no, thank you very much. I do 
not intend to stay long. I only want to 
get my blood into circulation.” 

She leaned over the back of a chair, 
with her arms crossed, facing her hus- 
band. 

“And you really could not open your 
door?” 

“Really. I can’t understand it.” 

“Are you sure you have the right 
key °” 

In reply he drew a key 
pocket and examined it closely. 

“Yes, this is the one.” 

He shook it, and a few grains of sand 
fell out. He frowned a little, as if puz- 
zled, but said nothing, and replaced the 
key in his waistcoat. 

She apparently did not notice, al- 
though a close observer might have fan- 
cied that the rose tint of her cheek deep- 
ened a little. 

“Tell me,” she said, “‘why do you al- 
ways carry with you the key of your 
chamber, like Blue Beard? I have often 
wondered. What mystery is hidden 
here?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is a habit of long standing, which 
has rather an amusing origin. Do you 
remember Michaud ?” 

“Michaud ?” 

“Who was my valet before our mar- 
riage. You must have seen him a hun- 


from his 


dred times at your mother’s house dur- 
ing our courtship.” 

“T must be losing my memory, for I 
can’t remember even such an interesting 
thing as that. 
chaud do?” 


However, what did Mi- 
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He was evidently piqued at the tone 
of raillery in which his wife indulged, 
but he answered her calmly enough. 

“T had extraordinary confidence in 
him. When I went out I always left 
the keys in the doors, and never even 
locked my desk or bureau. One even- 
ing I told Michaud to light a fire in my 
rooms at midnight; but, for some reason 
or other, I returned about ten o’clock. 
Now, you must know that at that time 
I had a German pipe, of which I took 
great care.” 

“Did you smoke a pipe?” 

“Not as a rule. But I smoked that 
one occasionally, for two reasons: first, 
in memory of the friend who gave it to 
me—it was Staubach, you know, of 
Dresden; and, second, to do honor to 
the excellent Turkish tobacco which 
Daussy had sent me from Smyrna. You 
know Daussy? In short, to finish my 
story, a certain Oriental odor which per- 
vaded the staircase awoke my suspi- 
cions. I entered noiselessly and ad- 
vanced to the door of my chamber, 
which was half open. And what do you 
think I saw?” 

“Staubach.” 

“Bah!” 

“Daussy, then.” 

She spoke without the slightest in- 
terest, as if bored by the little narrative. 
And it was with a certain show of an- 
noyance that he replied: 

“T saw that miserable Michaud amus- 
ing himself by reading my letters and 
smoking my pipe.” 

“Horrible!” But the tranquil tone in 
which she spoke it belied the word. 
“And did not this fill you with disgust 
for the whole world?” 

“No,” shortly. “But it made me re 
cover my pipe and get rid of Michaud. 
And now I will leave you, with many 
thanks for your kindness.” 

“Are you quite warm again?” 

“Well, frankly, no. But aside from 
the marvelous attention you paid to my 
little anecdote, your attitude tells me so 
clearly to go that I am compelled to do 
so.” 

“What! because I am standing? Oh, 
I will sit down, then.” As she spoke 
she sank into an armchair on the otier 
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side of the fireplace. “Remain an in- 
stant longer, if only for the edification 
of my maid. How did you enjoy the 
ball? Oh! by the way, Fernand, tell me 
exactly how old you are.” 

“Forty-four. Why?” 

“Because Madame de Ligny asked 
me this evening, and I was unfortunate 
enough not to be able to answer her.” 

“How could that interest Madame de 
Ligny ?” 

“Why—I was complaining of a head- 
ache which the heat of the ballroom in- 
creased. ‘Why did you come, then?’ 
asked Henriette. ‘Mon Dieu!’ I an- 
swered, indicating you with a gesture, 
‘because ‘What!’ exclaimed Hen- 
riette. ‘Monsieur de Lussac still cares 
for balls?’ Then she questioned me as 
to your age. And that is my story, 
which, I think, is quite as interesting as 
that about Michaud.” 

“Most assuredly,” he replied, with ill- 
repressed irritation. “But, as for Ma- 
dame de Ligny—when one was born the 
day Napoleon the Third was proclaimed 
emperor, one ought not to speak of 
ages; and, when one has a mouth like 
hers, one ought not even to speak at all. 
Well, I confess I am almost forty-five. 
Oh! I am as old as Methuselah. I 
know that quite well, and that is why I 
am overwhelmed with surprise, when it 
happens, as it did this evening that I have 
almost a declaration of love made to 
me.” 

If he had hoped to pique her by this, 
he was apparently out of his reckoning 
For she rejoined, in the most nonchalant 
manner in the world: 

“Ah! Do such things happen to 
men ?” 

“Tt has happened to me.” 

“You are so handsome,” with a smile 
that had a tinge of malicious mischief 
in it. 

“It was not because I was hand- 
some,” he replied, a little testily. 

“Oh! yes, it must be that,” she per- 
sisted. 

He looked at her suspiciously, not 
quite sure whether she was amusing 
herself at his expense or not. 

“No,” he said, at last, “‘on the con- 
trary, I am ugly. But, still, there are 
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people in the world who have odd 
tastes. I am not obliged to explain it— 
I am simply stating the fact. And 
now’ ’—moving toward the door—‘I 
really must leave you.” 

“So,” she said, slowly, “it appears 
that this was the evening for love dec- 
larations.” 

With an exclamation, which might 
mean anything or nothing, he stopped 
short and turned toward her. 

“Please don’t think I said that to de- 
tain you,” she said. 

“Do you think you are telling me any 
wonderful news?” he retorted. “Do I 
not know that this evening, at half-past 
eleven, a note was slipped into your 
hand ?” 

“Monsieur,” she exclaimed, 
quickly, “that is not true.” 

“One moment! There is no need of 
getting excited. Perhaps it was not ex- 
actly slipped into your hand. But Mon- 
sieur Vardes asked you for a waltz. 
You tossed him your dance card, telling 
him to write his name himself. He did 
so, and took quite a little time about it; 
then he returned you your card.” He 
paused, and then added, with a slow 


rising 


smile: “No? Show me that card.” 
“T don’t wish to do so,” she replied, 
haughtily. 


“Well, don’t show it, then,” he said, 
laughing outright this time, although 
somehow the laugh seemed a little 
forced. “But you must acknowledge it 
happened as I have said.” 

At this she suddenly detached the card 
from her belt and presented it to him. 

“Here! Look!” 

Sut he waved it aside. 

“Please, no bravado, Clotilde!’ he 
said, coldly. ‘‘You know I would not 
pry into your private affairs. Still, al- 
though I possess consic rable self-con- 
trol, there are limits to which a man 
should not be pushed.” 

She looked at him fixedly tor a mo- 
ment. Then, with slightly heightened 
color, she resumed her seat. 

“And suppose that gentleman took 
advantage of my stupidity to write upon 
my card some insipid compliment, 
should I be held responsible for it?” 

“Oh! if it were only a compliment, I 
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should rejoice at escaping so easily. 
You will probably call me a gross mate- 
rialist, but I had an idea that perhaps 
it was an appointment he was making.” 

She made no reply, but she bit her lip 
sharply, and her eyes flashed fire. 

“T would like to offer you a little ad- 
vice,” he went on, fatuously perhaps, 
“the advice of a friend and of a man 
experienced in the ways of the world.” 

“Give it, by all means, but upon the 
condition that I shall not follow it.” 

“T would be willing to wager that you 
will follow it enthusiastically. But, be- 
fore giving you this unsolicited advice, 
I would like—oh! so much—to be in- 
formed as to one point.” He hesitated a 
moment, and, when he proceeded, it was 
in a tone that faltered. “Are you will- 
ing to answer bravely and frankly a 
question which is rather a delicate one, 
especially when it is asked by a hus- 
band ?” 

If she had any idea of what was in his 
mind, she gave no sign of it. 

“Let me hear the question first,” she 
said, simply. 

“We have lived, for the last eight or 
ten years, too much strangers to one an- 
other,” he continued, still hesitating, as 
if weighing his words, “for me to know, 
very well, just what your life has been. 
So, this is the question I would put: 
Is there, up to the present time, madame, 
anything for which you can seriously 
reproach yourself?” 

“Really? Is that all?” she said, with 
an enigmatical smile. 

“Tt is much to ask of you, of course. 
But I assure you, on my honor, that 
there will be no hisband here to hear 
you. I am a comrade, a good friend, 
nothing more. I will even go further, 
and confess that my personal conduct 
has left me ne right to nourish either 
blame or anger against you. You see, I 
am trying to play squarely. However, 
do as you please. But, no answer—no 
advice.” 

“You insist on the answer?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Let me see—what was it you asked 
of me?” 

“T asked you if, up to the present 
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time, there was anything for which you 
could seriously reproach yourself.” 

“Seriously,” she repeated, dreamily, 
resting her head upon her hand. 

He made a movement of uneasiness, 
and a look almost of fear crept into his 
dark eyes. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “if you need to 
think it over-———” 

At this she raised her head, and the 
fire in her own eyes more than matched 
that in his. 

“No, monsieur, none!’ she exclaimed, 
with proud dignity. “I have nothing to 
reproach myself with!” 

In spite of himself, he drew a deep 
sigh of relief. 

“Well, madame,” he said, after a 
pause, “such being the case, I strongly 
implore you to continue in the same 
course. That is my advice.” 

“That is cheating, pure and simple!” 
she cried, half laughing. “You give me 
nothing for something.” 

“Tt is serious advice, Clotilde, despite 
appearances, and, what is more, it is dis- 
interested. You will probably have dif- 
ficulty in believing me, but I assure you 
that there is nothing selfish about it. I 
am thinking only of you, and I say to 
you: Take care, my child! I am not 
speaking from the moral viewpoint, but 
from that of common sense and policy.” 

“I think I follow you,” she said, with 
a pretty little moue. “You mean to in- 
sinuate that I am an old woman?” 

“Great heavens, no!” he declared, em- 
phatically. “On the contrary, I think 
you at the present moment in the full 
bloom of your grace, your wit and your 
beauty !” 

“But? For I know there is a but.” 

“But you are thirty-four and a half.” 

“Ah! So?” 

“You are thirty-four and a half,” he 
repeated. ‘Now, every woman who, at 
that age or about that, engages in a love 
affair, condemns herself surely to a 
punishment so cruel that she infallibly 
loses her happiness, and perhaps her 
life.” 

She scarcely knew whether to laugh 
or to be angry. But she recognized 


that he was sincere, if mistaken in his 
premises, and so she said, lightly : 
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“You are trying to frighten me as 
they frighten children with tales of hor- 
ror.” 

“No, no, madame,” he contradicted, 
earnestly. “Society, as you know very 
well, surrounds a pretty woman with so 
many flattering attentions that the best 
and the wisest do not renounce, I think, 
their delightful queenship without some 
furtive tears. Youth and beauty are 
crowns which one does not lose without 
a pang, even when they are lost with 
honor, even when they glide nobly from 
the forehead, under the pure breath of 
the years. But, madame, when it is a 
loved hand which drags them brutally 
away from you, when it is a dear voice 
that reads your sentence of decay, the 
ordeal is a terrible one. To see the first 
wrinkle in the mirror is always hard; 
but to divine it in the icy look, in the 
stony smile of a lover—that is mortal.” 

She knew that all he said was true, 
but she could not help smiling to her- 
self as she thought how little she needed 
any such warning. 

She reflected a bit before answering, 
and then said, very quietly: 

“Your advice is kindly meant. I have 
changed my mind. I shall follow it.” 

“Thank you. Ah! Clotilde, if we had 
been a married couple like others, what 
I have said would never have been nec- 
essary.” 

“Necessary! Well, let it go at that! 
What was it you said just now?’ she 
added, after a moment’s pause. “A 
married couple like others? But there 
is no lack of couples like us in society, it 
seems to me. Our case is even quite 
ordinary.” 

“So much the worse for society,” he 
answered, “for it makes wretched 
households and furnishes villainous 
models.” 

She gave him one swift glance from 
under her long lashes. 

“IT like that remark from your lips,” 
she said, mockingly. “I don’t say you 
are wrong, however. But, in our case, 
whose was the fault?” 

“Whose?” he cried, in astonishment. 
half sincere, half amused. “Do you 
think I have forgotten what took place 
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in this room—yes, in this very room— 
ten years ago?” 

“And what did take place?’ she 
asked, a ring of defiance in her voice. 
“But first,” checking his words with a 
gesture, and looking at him with a cu- 
rious look upon her beautiful face—“but 
first, let me make sure that my eyes do 
not deceive me. Come here, please. 
Nearer !” 

He advanced, hesitating and uncer- 
tain, with a puzzled look between his 
brows. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

For immediate answer she mounted 
upon a footstool, and, leaning forward, 
scrutinized her husband attentively. 

“T thought so,” she exclaimed, jump- 
ing lightly down again. “You have a 
white hair, like a silver thread, upon 
your left temple.” 

Still not understanding, and thinking 
the remark totally irrelevant, he an- 
swered, mechanically : 

“Good heavens! it is quite possible.” 

“It is certain; I was quite right about 
it,” she asserted, with an odd little air 
of satisfaction. ‘Now, then, to return! 
What was it that happened in this room 
ten years ago?” 

“You know very well,” he replied, 
toying nervously with the fringe of the 
mantel cover. ‘We had been married 
scarcely two years. We had returned 
from a ball, like this evening. I was 
expecting nothing. I was seated tran- 
quilly there, at peace with all the world. 
Is that correct?” 

“Perfectly, so far as it goes. And 
then you related to me the words of an 
actress whose name had been linked 
with yours in a scandalous manner be- 
fore our marriage, and then you roared 
with laughter at her wit. Heaven save’ 
the mark !—her wit! Is that correct?” 

“Those details have escaped me,” he 
said, in some confusion. 

“Not me,” she declared, dryly. 
on!” 

“Well, all of a sudden I don’t know 
what took possession of you, but you 


“Go 


ordered me to leave the room. I was 
astonished. You insisted. In short, we 
quarreled, and our separation was 


agreed upon. I am quite well aware, 
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madame, that ours, as you have said, is 
not an uncommon case in society. Il 
know, by more than one confidence, that 
I am not the only husband upon earth 
who has been provoked into wrong-do- 
ing; that you are not the only wife who 
has sacrificed her happiness to a foolish 
caprice.” 

She had listened intently, and it was a 
grave and serious woman who now 
faced him, a woman who realized that 
the most momentous crisis of her life 
had arrived. 

“Her happiness?” she echoed. “You 
must be jesting. To marry a man of 
your quality, a mortal superb and 
spoiled like you, to attach to her nuptial 
chariot a lion of your breeding, that is 
a triumph, a marvelous triumph, if you 
please; but happiness—do you sincerely 
believe it? Do you think it possible to 
deceive for any length of time a woman 
who loves? And we all begin that way. 
Do you think we are long in perceiving 
that in marrying us you have not given 
us all, that you have not abdicated the 
throne of your conquering youth, that 
you still have many regrets for the days 
that are passed? I acknowledge that it 
takes more than a day for a young wife 
to realize all this. But’—and there was 
an increasing bitterness in her tone— 
“but, little by little, she knows it, when 
you no longer deem it necessary to wear 
even the mask of courtesy, when you 
subject her openly to the mortification 
of your indifference——” 

“Surely, madame, I have never given 
you reason to——” 

“Let me speak, please,” she inter- 
rupted, passionately, her whole soul 
burning in her eyes. ‘For ten years this 
thing has been consuming me. There is 
not a wife in the world who would not 
understand what I am saying to you, not 
one who has not the bitter memory of 
some incident like that you just dared 
to call up. She returns from a ball, let 
us say; she has seen her husband, 
throughout all the evening, display to 
the full all his accomplishments, all his 
amiable qualities; at last she finds her- 
self alone with him, in that téte-d-téte 
so ardently desired. But what a cruel 
change is here! Your husband is now 


only a weary comedian, who is no 
longer before the footlights, and there- 
fore makes no effort to please. If he 
opens his mouth it is to boast of the 
conquests of his bachelor days, or to 
hint insolently at those of the present. 
If you speak he yawns. He shows you 
very plainly that you, his wife, have 
ceased to interest him. Then, Fernand, 
in one of those bitter hours—very bit- 
ter, I assure you!—all that may have 
survived, up to that time, of our illu- 
sions and our dreams,- vanishes. We 
understand the little we receive for the 
much that we give; we feel what a mis- 
erable and mortifying place we hold in 
your life; and we resent the false ca- 
resses you sometimes honor us with! 
Then, since we must suffer, we wish at 
least to suffer with dignity; since we 
are condemned to tears, we wish to shed 
them in solitude!” 

She ceased, and for a moment there 
was silence between them. When at last 
he spoke it was with the utmost serious- 
ness of manner and tone. 

“Madame—Clotilde! If you have 
decided that the resolution you have 
taken was to be irrevocable, you would 
have done better to have left me forever 
in ignorance of the heart I have lost.” 

“No, no!” she cried, quickly. “On 
the contrary, I had promised myself to 
show you all the truth some day—and 
that day was to be the one when I 
should see upon your brow the first sign 
of old age.” 

“And why that day rather than any 
other?” he asked, with a short laugh. 
“Was it a sort of refinement of venge- 
ance ?” 

“Perhaps.” She paused, and then 
went on, her voice trembling with the 
emotion she could not repress. ‘‘Per- 
haps, too, I had founded upon that first 
white hair, that first silver thread—upon 
that basis, oh! so frail—some secret and 
last hope. When I was forced to recog- 
nize that your thoughts did not belong 
to me, that they were attached to the 
world, its successes and its triumphs, 
there was nothing left, of course, except 
to accept the inevitable. I gave you 
your freedom, but I did not take back 
mine. I hoped—youth is so foolish— 














I hoped that later you would know me 
better and that one day I should find in 
the ashes of burned out fires some rem- 
nants of happiness. Yes, I hoped that 
the first snow of the years would warn 
you to turn your head toward my wid- 
owed fireside, that our winters spent to- 
gether would still repay me for the lost 
summers.” 

More moved than he had ever been 
in his life perhaps, he could only ejacu- 
late, falteringly : 

“Clotilde!” 

“That poor silver thread! I awaited 
it as a friend. It seemed to me that it 
would mark in my life a happy date— 
the first, Fernand. Ah! how I would 
love it, if it held for me all that it prom- 
ised.” 

He sank down on his knees beside her 
chair, and timidly sought to take her 
hand. 

“Clotilde !” 

She bent forward, as’ if to press her 
lips to his forehead, and then, drawing 
back, suddenly burst into a silvery peal 
of laughter, startling in its unexpected- 
ness. 

“Ah! ha! you have found your mas- 
ter, Monsieur de Lussac!” 

He sprang to his feet in amazement. 

“Madame!” 

“If I could have kept a serious face 
two minutes longer you would have 
been in tears!” 

“Clotilde, really 


” 
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“In tears, you! Oh, monsieur, at 
your age!” 

He looked at her, but there was no 
anger in his glance, only sorrow. 

“Madame, I may have wronged you. 
But however gravely I have done so, 
after this we are quits.” 

He turned and moved toward the 
door. 

“Wait a moment!” She was not 
laughing now. “I have something to 
say to you.” He faced her in an atti- 
tude of respectful attention. ‘“The— 
the keyhole of your door was filled with 
sand.” 

“How did you know that?” 

She rose, came toward him, and faced 
him deliberately. 

“Because—because I did it myself.” 

“You!” 

“Yes. I hoped that just what has 
happened would happen—that you 
would be forced to warm yourself at 
my fireside, and that—that this explana- 
tion would take place on the spot where 
we separated-ten years ago. Upon the 
faith of a single white hair I risked my 
all. Have I won or lost?” 

Almost before she had finished, his 
arms were about her, her head upon his 
breast. 

“Won!” he said, low and tenderly. 
“Chérie, you have won happiness for us 
both !” 

“Thanks to the silver thread,” 
murmured, in absolute content. 


she 


me 


THE 


HELIOGRAPH 


ESIEGED and walled they watch her there; 
Escape there must and shall not be. 
But from those bastions debonair 
There breaks and swings a sign to me. 


From her far eyes, across the foe, 


| see 


the mystic message start, 


Ar.l read the sign they cannot know 
The heart that heliographs to heart! 
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‘The Dramatic Season Opens 


By Alan Dale 


Mr. Dale, in this article, discusses the first offerings 
of the new season, which seem about equally divided 


between successes and failures. 


On the whole, he 


finds encouragement in the prospect. 





OPE springs eternal,” and 
the resiliency of this feat 
is never more remarkable 
than in the matter of New 
York’s theatrical season. 
The death of one season 
may be cruel to witness; the merciless 
prolongation of unnecessary agony may 
be a pitiless exhibition ; but the new sea- 
son invariably leaps into the arena of 
events, blithe with hope, radiant with 
promise, and oblivious of the painful 
conditions marking its predecessor's de- 
mise. 

The wonderful vitality of New York 
theaterdom cannot be _ overlooked. 
Scarcely had the summer closed—and 
in the very face of rival attractions at 
the adjacent resorts which this year 
were potent enough to disconcert the 
average purveyors of theatrical enter- 
tainment—than the theaters slid open 
their doors, the curtains rose discreetly, 
yet confidently, the out-of-towners came 
trooping back with nostrils aflare, posi- 
tively scenting the rally—and in the 
“oreat white streak” all was bustle and 
life, and hope doing that eternal sal- 
tatorial feat. 

It was rather amusing to watch the 
American managers in Europe this year. 
There were so many of them, and they 
seemed so hungry. They were so anx- 
ious to bite! I saw them at all sorts and 
conditions of “first nights,” pensive, re- 
flective, undecided. They go to London 
as you or I might go to the fishing 
banks, but each English season seems 
less profitable. This year, the trip must 























have been saddening, because there was 
so little material worth transferring. 
That which was worth the trouble of ex~- 
port went to Mr. Charles Frohman, who 
is a permanent and respected institution 
in London. Moreover, Mr. Frohman 
need not cross the pond for wherewithal 
if he should prefer to spend the summer 
at home. His plan of organization 
abroad is pretty nearly perfect. He has 
his hand on the pulse of London, before 
that pulse throbs with its various attacks 
of dramatic fever. His forces cannot be 
trifled with. Most plays are his before 
they are produced—in some cases, be- 
fore they are written. 

Naturally, such a condition does not 
inspire authors to do their best. The 
playwright whose wares are bidden for 
before they are produced—-well, he feels 
a bit easy. The best work isn’t always 
achieved when a fellow feels easy. The 
stress and strain that evolve great re- 
sults are lacking. The incentive is gone. 
Tell a man that you want a play, and 
pay him a retainer before he has started 
work, and, if he be an honest man, you 
will get your play. But give the same 
man the order with the proviso that you 
will not take it unless it have certain 
qualities of merit and literary finish- 
give him, in fact, an ounce of anxiety 
(and not any more!)—and his work 
will be infinitely more satisfactory. 

Playwrights in London have dwin- 
dled. They have no fears. If they fail, 
it is the public’s fault. Pinero is so in- 
flated and pompous that he hedges him- 
self in with the attributes of royalty. If 
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you write to the king, it is generally 
Lord Knollys, his secretary, if I am not 
mistaken, who answers your note. That 
is as it should be. You don’t expect 
Edward VII. to answer your letters and 


sign himself “Yours affectionately, 
King.” But Pinero—well, he isn’t 
royal. Yet if a magazine or editor ad- 


dress him for an opinion, out comes the 
secretary in a neat little note, permeated 
with ludicrous awe and humility. 

It is much the same with Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, who has one useful set of 
theories as to why all his plays should 
succeed, and another as to the classifica- 
tion of recalcitrant audiences. 

These lords of London theaterdom, 
with two or three others, are masters of 
the situation. The output in London is 
startlingly small, and in a rapid decline. 
Nothing but new blood, and the vig- 
orous massage born of criticism, will 
help things. 

American managers came back with 
very little in their nets but a few 
“musical” plays, to add to the “‘musical” 
horrors let loose here. Some of them 
looked so funny at those first-nights! 
They were worth novel-izing. There 
they were, far from home and mother, 
with nothing to recompense them for 
their trouble. I saw them out, thick as 
mosquitoes, at an absurd thing called 
“Sergeant Brue,” and again at Max 
Pemberton’s play, “The Finishing 
School.” I couldn’t help thinking that 
they were waiting to read the morning 
papers to find out if the plays were good. 

It isn’t easy to discover this from the 
London morning papers—unless the 
playwright be unknown—when the 
writer says what he thinks. If the play 
be by Pinero, or Jones, or Grundy 
(who must be the husband of Mrs. 
Grundy), well, they talk by the side of 
it, as it were. They compromise, and 
nothing decided is written. Still, an 
adept at reading between the lines gen- 
erally knows. Isn’t it remarkable what 
gorgeously interesting things are writ- 
ten between the lines? Personally, I 
wouldn't give a thank-you for reading 
on the lines; I like the more exciting 
hetween-ness. In London, it is quite 
delicious and satisfying. 
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During the time the American man- 
ager was abroad, what was the Amer- 
ican playwright doing? I can only an- 
swer the question by saying that some 
of him went abroad, too. It is a sort 
of disease. He follows in the footsteps 
of the managers, and instead of staying 
at home to study the life of the hilarious 
American watering place, or of the 
screaming summer hotels, as well as to 
take notes on the exquisite luminous 
vulgarity of the summer boarding 
house, he, too, goes to London. Isn’t it 
droll ? 

However, the New York season 
opened on time, and Hope sprang. The 
net spread out beneath Hope, to break 
its fall, is only apparent later on. A\l- 
though there were a few sporadic out- 
bursts during the finality of August, the 
stamp of approval occurred, in reality, 
when the Empire threw open its doors. 
That was the first gun of the New York 
season, and an interesting event to 
chronicle. 

This charming little theater is un- 
doubtedly the vantage ground of what 
the French call “hig-lif”’ Everybody 
who goes to the Empire knows that he 
will be seen, and takes good care that 
he is seen. Anywhere else doesn’t 
matter; the Empire matters much. And 
so, on September 5th, all those who 
cared to be perceived went to the Em- 
pire. 

Many New Yorkers, of course, pre- 
ferred to convey the impression that 
they remain out of New York until Oc- 
tober—New York is so unbearable and 

-~er—vulgar in September, don’t you 
know—and these were lacking. In 
many cases the men came without their 
wives, because it was too early to bring 
the dear creatures back from the dear 
mountains. There is a good deal of 
humbug about the swagger portion of 
the New York season. 

But this Empire is always a most in- 
teresting event, apart from its theatrical 
offering. Everybody knows everybody 
else. The lobby is filled with a huge 
family party. Salutations and greetings 
are exchanged. The women are anx- 
ious to peacock their new frocks, and 
the men to display the sunburn that they 
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have effectively captured by strenuous 
effort. It is quite a function—one of 
the few functions in this busy yet mo- 
notonous grind of New York life. The 
society reporter is out in full force, and 
is in great demand. He, who is usually 
a she, has no difficulty in acquiring 
“copy.” 

My remarks anent the Empire play, 
when I saw it in London, hold good. 
You will remember that I alluded to the 
rattling little comedy by Captain Mar- 
shall, called ‘‘The Duke of Killicrankie,” 
which I told you had made such an enor- 
mous hit abroad, and could not fail in 
any English-speaking country. Well, 
“The Duke of Killicrankie” at the Em- 
pire achieved an instantaneous and de- 
lightful success. 

It is safe to say that for many years 
John Drew has not had such capital 
material to work upon. New York took 
to “The Duke of Killicrankie” as a duck 
takes to water. It was as though New 
York had come into its own. And you 
will pardon me for remarking that I 
always consider everything brilliant, 
clever, witty, as “New York’s own,” in 
spite of the fact that vulgar commercial 
persons insult it with carefully matured 
puerility. 

If there ever were a play calculated 
to charm the intellect, the good taste and 
the refinement of this metropolis, it is 
“The Duke of Killicrankie.”” There was 
no doubt in my mind as to its fate, 
when I threaded my way through the 
butterfly throng at the Empire. Gen- 
uine wit has never yet failed to hit the 
mark in New York, and, starved to 
mental emaciation as we were, this little 
comedy was a revelation. It does not 
contain one single dull moment; it does 
not offer up a solitary forced epigram. 

With just four characters of im- 
portance to eke out three acts, the in- 
terest never flags, and the joy of the 
dialogue is deep-rooted and abiding. In 
the case of a play like this, the critic is 
useless—at least, if he tries to “hold 
up the job” that tradition has assigned 
to him. Addison says that a critic is 
“one that, without entering into the 
sense and soul of an author, has a few 
general rules, which, like mechanical in- 
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struments, he applies to the works of 
every writer, and as they quadrate with 
them, pronounces the authors perfect, 
or defective.” 

But the critic is very often a being 
who merely echoes the words of Preci- 
osa in Longfellow’s “Spanish Student”: 
“IT cannot reason; I can only feel.” 

The success of “The Duke of Killi- 
crankie” could be felt. It was in the 
air. It lurked in the laughter that came 
from the very heart of the audience. In 
the case of the vulgar shows that have 
afflicted, and do still afflict, New York, 
ushers can be drilled to supply applause 
at appropriate moments. No leader of 
a claque could coach a galaxy of menials 
to help out a play like “The Duke of 
Killicrankie.” Its humor is too subtle, 
too delicate, too innately irresistible. 

I am glad that the New York season 
opened with this play. It seemed like 
a hopeful augury. It was auspicious 
and pleasant. Captain Marshall is not 
an “American playwright.” He is as 
English as they make them, but ‘The 
Duke of Killicrankie” talks a language 
of wit that is for the world, and not for 
one country. This play has been com- 
pared, in its brilliancy, to “Lady Wind- 
ermere’s Fan,” which is doing it a gross 
injustice, for the precise, metallic hu- 
mor of the latter is singularly devoid of 
the warm, human, genial, satisfying 
qualities that enliven “The Duke of 
Killicrankie.”’ 

“Killicrankie” could have been killed, 
dead as a doornail, by a bad, or even by 
an indifferent, cast. The New Y6rk 
presentation, however, was in some re- 
spects better than that of London. 
John Drew, who has of late been some- 
what unfortunate in his selection of 
plays—or, to be just, in his manager’s 
selection of them—secured a role that 
fitted him as well as his clothes. Mr. 
Drew is not a versatile actor, and he 
cannot play pranks with his maturity. 
There are just certain things that he 
can do. 

He can be a gentleman; he can cater 
to refined and intelligent people, in an 
easy, drawing-room way; he can do half 
a dozen English things with which the 
average American actor is tempera- 

















mentally unable to cope. The amiable 
Mr. Drew has passed the age of accept- 
ance as an unsophisticated young lover. 
Nor is he physically calculated to “fill 
the eye” in highfalutin’ romance. Put 
him in evening clothes, give him some 
clever speeches to utter, and prop him 
up with an ingenious situation or two, 
and Mr. Drew will be a good invest- 
ment. 

As Ian Killicrankie, who abducts the 
young girl, and compels her love, in a 
sort of polite and up-to-date Petruchio 
manner, Drew gave a fine exhibition of 
his powers. In fact, this play has quite 
reinstated him. He was losing ground. 
The Richard Carvels, and the wretched 
makeshifts that have fallen to his lot, 
were gradually dethroning him. He 
was degenerating into a mere name, a 
kind of husk without kernel. And now 
again he is before us, his old charm re- 
vived—a capital instance of rehabilita- 
tion by means of a singularly effective 
playwright. Drew easily beat the Lon- 
don Killicrankie, Mr. Graham Browne. 
The readers of this, who see the play in 
New York, need not regret their ab- 





sence from the London season. They 
have the better of it. 
In the same way, Mr. Ferdinand 


Gottschalk cantered in ahead of Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith of London. Then 
there was the unique Miss Fanny 
Brough, who, if she did not surpass 


Miss Marie Illington, gave complete 
satisfaction. Miss Margaret Dale did 


not compare favorably with Miss Eva 
Moore, and in that splendidly exhilara- 
ting small part of the journalist-post- 
man, Mr. Lewis Baker was a weak spot. 

Put me down for “The Duke of 
Killicrankie” as the best, the politest, 
wittiest little comedy, full of scope for 
the finished actor, bulging with food for 
the mental playgoer, that we have had 
in New York for a good many seasons. 

I got back too late to view one of the 
season’s earliest openings—Mr. Leo 
Ditrichstein’s adaptation from the Ger- 
man, called “Military Mad,” produced 
at the Garrick Theater. Sometimes fate 
is kind to me. I have no quarrel with 
fate. Before I had time to gird up my 
loins, buckle on my armor, and sally 
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forth to a Ditrichstein arrangement, the 
piece was withdrawn. I can’t say that I 
didn’t like it, for the reason that I didn’t 
see it. Its rapid departure spoke at 
least a bookcaseful of volumes. The 
day seems to have gone by when a “run” 
can be forced. 

Years ago, when a play seemed to 
fail, the manager and the “press agent” 
and a whole bevy of advertisers put 
their heads together, and cooked up 
ways and means. Sometimes a verdict 
was reversed, at the expenditure of con- 
siderable brain worry and good money. 
To-day the game is scarcely worth the 
candle. A quick death is kinder to all 
concerned. Moreover, the public has 
grown wise—and at its own expense! 
It has an insuperable objection to being 
fooled, for it has been fooled so often 
and so expensively that it is perpetually 
on the alert. 

On second consideration, I not only 
have no quarrel with fate, but I am get- 
ting positively fond of her—or is it a 
him? (1 look upon fate as masculine, 
and prefer to do so.) I was again 
spared what must have been a painful 
experience, in the case of “Jack’s Little 
Surprise” at the Princess Theater. It 
was produced while 1 was on the high 
seas, and it was plucked from the body 
politic with wonderful celerity. 

The new season has already started 
with a_ successful musical “show.” 
These are rare enough nowadays—the 
successful ones, | mean. Many of the 
so-called musical shows are insults to 
the public intelligence, deliberately writ- 
ten down to the appreciative faculties of 
apes and hyenas, rather than up to the 
cerebral outfit of men and women. A 
low comedian (with the accent on the 
low”), a banal, primitive air or two, a 
score of miserable, mouthing maidens in 
screaming greens and yellows and 
reds, much tinsel and barbaric decora- 
tion, a shrieking, roof-lifting orchestra, 
and a few “jokes” redolent of barroom, 
sawdust and dive, constitute the aver- 
age “musical comedy,” “comic opera,” 
or “burlesque.” 

Therefore it is a good thing, when a 
clean and well-groomed musical enter- 
tainment is offered to the public, to take 
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it up tenderly. We may not particularly 
applaud the brand, for we are tired of 
it, but if the “show” proves to be one to 
which you can take a lady, without 
causing her to exude blushes, and 
through which you can sit without the 
feeling that you are patronizing a tap- 
house, then I submit that we should be 
thankful. 

We can be thankful we got ‘The 
School Girl” at Daly’s Theater. It is 
not revolutionary. It will not make an 
epoch. The entertainment is pretty, 
tuneful, refined, and an evening’s agree- 
able pastime. That is enough to go on 
with. It has clever people as its inter- 
preters. It has no “low” comedian. 
That detestable, grimy thing known as 
“Dutch dialect” does not hit you in the 
face, and hammer out the rampageous 
guffaw. In fact, “The School Girl” is 
soothing to the nerves. 

It was made in London a year or so 
ago. That fact matters little. If we 
must have musical comedy—and there 
is no doubt about it; we must !—let us 
get it where it is innocuous. If it can 
be obtained in the Fiji Islands, let us 
send out managerial missionaries. It 
doesn’t matter in the least where the 
musical comedy is made, as long as it is 
inoffensive. We cannot afford to be 
too exclusive. Anything—as long as it 
doesn’t hurt! 

“The School Girl” 
without a grievance. 
pleased than otherwise. You saw act- 
ing, instead of horseplay. You appre- 
ciated the fact you had not been mis- 
taken, by the purveyor of this organiza- 
tion, for the ape-and-hyena patron, and 
were grateful for the delicate insinua- 
tion. There was a subtle gratification in 
the notion that you could approve with- 
out forfeiting your self-respect. 

In this production, the pictorial Miss 
Edna May reappeared after her long 
sojourn abroad. The American public is 
so interested in this young woman, 


sent you home 
You were rather 


whose career has been so widely and so 
cleverly advertised (one is bound to ad- 
mire cleverness in advertising) that 1 
may not overlook her return, even if I 
do not consider the event as histcrical 
as—well, as others do. 


What pleased 
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me most about Edna May was the fact 
that she seemed to be so guileless, and 
certainly as non-self-conscious as she 
was seven years ago when she bobbed 
up unheralded in “The Belle of New 
York.” 

I maintain that it is a great thing to 
be able to seem ingenuous. It is acting, 
and acting of no low caliber. With the 
ordinary girl, one bit of fulsome criti- 
cism, or one little tiny whiff of that 
dread intoxicant known as success, tells 
—and tells perceptibly. You can see it 
in her pose, in her outlook; you can 
hear it in her voice; you can catch it in 
her very intonation. In a word, she is 
self-conscious. 

Let us be just. Edna May had a fine 
day of it in England. If you want to 
buy a postal-card abroad, you have hard 
work to select one that does not bear a 
picture of Miss May. She has been 
discussed, and féted, and the cable, in- 
dustrious though it has been, has not 
told all. But in “The School Girl” this 
young woman reasserted the illusion of 
girlish reluctance, timidity and sim- 
plicity. 

She was the “star,” but she avoided 
the calcium. There was nothing ob- 
streperous or ostentatious in her reap- 
pearance. She came on as diffidently as 
she did at the opening night of “The 
Belle of New York” at the Casino, when 
“Edna May” meant no more than “Tot- 
tie Coughdrop.” She has had her ups 
and downs abroad, with a preponder- 
ance of the ups. Fifteen months ago, 
when I saw her in “The School Girl’ in 
London, I thought her very unsatis- 


factory. She was what they call over 
there “a good looker,” and nothing 
more. Evidently she has applied her- 


self to the task of furnishing a back- 
ground for good looks, for to-day she is 
far more of an artist than she was. She 
has learned much. 

In pyrotechnics, the ascent of a rocket 
is quickly followed by the descent of a 
stick. You generally run away before 
the stick comes down. Miss May, while 
up aloft, was wise enough to endeavor 
to banish the disillusion of the inevitable 
stick. The stick did not materialize at 
Daly’s, in “The School Girl,” and the 




















philosophy of fireworks came a cropper. 
A few frills and furbelows on Miss 
May’s demeanor might have turned the 
tide against her, for her fate was uncer- 
tain. But there was none. She seemed 
to be perpetually surprised at finding 
herself where she was, and this novelty 
won her audience. They liked her; the 
verdict was wholly favorable. 

With George Grossmith, Jr., and 
Fred Wright, Jr—juniors in name, but 
seniors in humor—the performance was 
not lacking in affable variety. English 
comedians as a rule are rather sad im- 
portations, but these young men proved 
to be exceptions. They do emit torrents 
of imbecile dialect, which is, at any rate, 
a negative point in their favor. Those 
who do not approve the quality of their 
fun cannot take offense at it. It means 
well. 

“The Royal Chef,” at the Lyric, 
wrinkled the smiling face of the new 
season, and failed to uphold its own 
claims to royalty. It was hard to en- 
dure, because—well, because it seemed 
like a relapse into the inanities of the 
season dead and gone. 

Really, sometimes one wonders at the 
short-sightedness of producers. In 
“The Royal Chef” a particularly unnec- 
essary “comedian,” programmed as 
Dave (not David) Lewis, struck an at- 
titude at the end of the first act, and in 
the center of a calcium glow sang a 
song in which he begged to be sent 
back to Chicago—to the dear old town! 
He sang it fervently, pathetically and 
with a wild yearning that seemed to 
come from the soles of his mere shoes. 
Imagine allowing such a “feature” to 
remain ! 

The audience realized the unconscious 
humor of the situation immediately. 
They took it very good-naturedly, but if 
ever a Chicago comedian should con- 
template uttering a dirge for Chicago, in 
the midst of a musical entertainment 
again, let him remember Mr. “Dave” 
Lewis. This song was by no means a 
knock at our “insularity.” We have no 
ironclad illusions on the subject of New 
York. But in the center of a heinously 
wicked show, it was absolutely fatal. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
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came from her book covers at the be- 
hest of Anne Crawford Flexner, who 
made a similar demand upon its sequel, 
“Lovey Mary,” and then valiantly 
urged the twain together. It was quite 
an undertaking, for Miss Alice Hegan 
Rice’s little “toory-rooral” _ stories, 
though pretty, readable and agreeably 
adapted to pass away the time, in a 
train trip from, let us say, New York 
to Poughkeepsie, did not seem to sug- 
gest a hankering for footlight fame. 

However, the Savoy Theater opened 
with this blended dramatization of the 
stories, called “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,” and the result was not dis- 
couraging. The play had, at any rate, 
one good act, in which Miss Hazy, the 
pessimist, distinctly walked away with 
Mrs. Wiggs, the optimist. The infer- 
ence would seem to be that in a comedy, 
offered up for the delectation of a pro- 
miscuous audience, pessimism is more 
amusing than optimism. Perhaps it is 
a quality that appeals to a larger class, 
though I won't leap into a psychological 
discussion. 

We laughed heartily at Miss Hazy’s 
matrimonial aspirations, and grew se- 
rious only in the second act, when an 
inebriated scene, on the part of Mr. 
Stubbins, of Bagdad Junction, rather 
spoiled our amusement, because it 
awakened our sympathy for Miss Hazy, 
instead of continuing our merriment. 
As a matter of fact, and one that should 
be underlined, the portrayal of intoxica- 
tion on the stage, for purposes of com- 
edy, is a very large and far-reaching 
mistake. It takes an inebriate to appre- 
ciate an inebriate—on the same principle 
as it is said to take a thief to catch a 
thief. In a large audience, mainly com- 
posed of ladies, vinous exhilaration is 
rarely entertaining, and frequently dis- 
gusting. 

Mr. Stubbins did not absolutely ruin 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
He simply interfered with the serenity 
of a rural story. 

Considering the difficulties that she 
must perforce have experienced, the 
dramatist’s work was meritorious. If 
“Mrs. Wiggs” was not precisely a play, 
it was near it, and the episode of Lovey 
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Mary, that might have been :udicrous, 
awoke no ridicule. We realized that it 
was the dramatic excuse. In the last 
act, when Mrs. Wiggs blossomed forth 
as a saint, taking to her bosom a faith- 
less husband, with a sublime regard for 
the conventional moralities worthy of a 
better cause, and also adopting his child, 
by somebody else, the theatricality of 
the fabric impressed you a bit painfully, 
and you inhaled the grease paint, the 
“make-up” box, and the tinsel of the 
thing. 

It was Mrs. Madge Carr Cooke, an 
actress whom we saw in “The Climb- 
ers,’ “A Mgpdern Magdalen,” and 
“The Frisky Mrs. Johnson,” who 
played Mrs. Wiggs, a part for which 
she was temperamentally unsuited. She 
had not absorbed the full meaning of 





the rdle—it certainly must have a 
meaning—and it will not add to her 
reputation. It was Miss Helen Lowell, 


as Miss Hazy, who will be remembered 
as the one feature of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch’? worth remember- 
ing. Will T. Hodge, who played Stub- 
bins, and whose yokels have been things 
of artistic value, quite overstepped the 
mark. It was a “‘deliberate” piece of 
work that: did not reach the spot for 
which it was destined. 

There were two American play- 
wrights who did not go abroad this 
year—at least, it is to be presumed that 
they did not. I refer to Charles Dick- 
son and Herbert Hall Winslow, whose 
“play” entitled “The Spellbinder” fol- 
lowed the brief revival of “The Girl 
from Kay’s”’ at the Herald Square The- 


ater. This was proudly announced as 
“an absolutely American comedy in 
three acts’—a very appetizing an- 


nouncement, and one that would have 
carried much weight, had the alleged 
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Americanism of the thing been worth 
while. 

Alas, it was not! “The Speilbinder”’ 
proved to be a sick and most sorry con- 
coction made up crudely and discon- 
nectedly of the grimy ends of politics, 
vulgar bits of “love affairs” illicit and 
otherwise, and an injudicious collection 
of blood-curdling and vicious slang. It 
was the sort of affair that, set to music, 
might have passed muster, with the un- 
thinking, as musical comedy. Nothing 
worse can be said of any “play.” Yet 
Mr. Winslow has had experience in the 
making of farces, and Mr. Dickson has 
been an actor within the memory of 
aging inhabitants. 

They must have been napping, out of 
town, dreaming desperately of all the 
hard things that are said—with some 
semblance of justification—of New 
York’s unhallowed taste. There were 
moments in “The Spellbinder’ when 
the playwrights seemed intentionally to 
be writing themselves down to the low 
foreheads. With blackmail as a comedy 
motive, and a father and son apparently 
in the toils of a team of distressingly 
noisy “manicure artists,” this effort 
struck one as being singularly inept. It 
had little to redeem it; no one feature 
to lift it from the morass into which it 
was so tightly wedged. In fact, it was 
hopeless. 

Mr. Dickson himself, who in the 
early days of the old Lyceum Theater 
on Fourth Avenue was a young actor 
of much promise, has still many valu- 
able qualities. They could be vaguely 
detected in “The Spellbinder.” Any 
qualities that could emerge from that 
abortive attempt must be worth men- 
tioning. If ‘The Spellbinder” be an 
“absolutely American comedy,” let us, 
please, have something a trifle less so. 














FOR BOOK LOVERS 


By Archibald Lowery Sessions 


Bible episodes and theological discussion, 
Consideration of “Vergilius” by Irving 


in fiction. 


Their place 


Bachelicr, “ The Seeker” by Harry Leon Wilson and 
other books in this connection, 





O far as we know, the ques- 
tion as to just how far 
matters of religion may 
with propriety be used in 
the construction of a work 
a j of fiction, has never re- 
ceived any consideration worthy of the 
name from any point of view. The fact 
seems to indicate that it is not deemed a 
matter -of much importance one way or 
the other, and possibly the majority of 
people interested in subjects of literary 
criticism look upon it as a subject too 
trivial for discussion. And yet it is 
really something which offers substantial 
grounds for serious literary discrimina- 
tion. 

Of course this is not the place in which 
to initiate and carry on a religious con- 
troversy, or exploit directly or indirectly 
individual opinions as to such matters. 
But when there appears, within a period 
of a few months, a series of novels in 
which creeds, doctrines, sacred charac- 
ters and events are utilized as material 
in the formulating of plots, the develop- 
ment of dramatic situations, the crea- 
tion of atmosphere or the enlistment of 
actors in the story, it is entirely proper 
and even necessary to inquire whether 
or not the treatment of these subjects is 
consistent with the requirements of 
sound literary taste, regardless of the 
question as to the danger in such use 
of giving offense to religious beliefs and 
prejudices. 

The religious instinct is as universal 
as the instinct which demands physical 
nourishment, and the perversion in fic- 

















tion of the elements on which it thrives, 
by indelicate and clumsy manipulation, 
is as bad in its way as the adulteration 
of food. 

There is only one, among the many 
works of fiction published in compara- 
tively recent years dealing with religious 
themes, that meets the demands of Jit- 
erary art in this respect. In so far as 
this element enters into the story of 
“Ben Hur” at all, the reader is made 
to feel that it is an essential and neces- 
sary part of the plot, that the narrative 
derives from it a certain dignity and 
grace which invariably accompany the 
sincere expression of genuine religious 
ideas. Such a degree of skill and self- 
restraint has been exercised in working 
this leaven into the tale that there is no 
shock either to good taste or religious 
conviction. On the contrary, even the 
skeptic can hardly fail to be conscious 
of a sense of veneration. This, of 
course, is as it should be. 

The success of “Ben Hur’ has nat- 
urally been productive of many imita- 
tion. That of them have been 
intentional imitations seems to be indi- 
cated by the curious and somewhat sig- 
nificant similarity of sub-titles. For as 
“Ben Hur” was also called “A Tale of 
the Christ,” so we have had ‘“‘A Tale of 
the Coming of Christ” and “A Tale of 
the Great Apostle.” But among them 
all there is no one of them that has 
reached the level of their prototype. 

Another class of religious novels is 
that embracing the stories into which 
has been injected the most fruitless of 


some 
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all topics, the discussion of such theo- 
logical questions as happen at the time 
to engage public attention to a greater 
or less extent. “Bible-and-water” some 
one has appropriately called them. Of 
course they effect no settlement of any 
matter of doctrine or creed, and possibly 
are not intended to achieve any other 
result than to make another book that 
may, perchance, taking advantage of a 
temporary popular interest, bring profit 
to author and_ publisher. 

There are some matters that, from a 
purely literary standpoint, writers of 
novels should, as a rule, be scrupulous 
in avoiding; and among them are dis- 
puted points of doctrine and Biblical 
criticism. By the use of them authors 
can never contribute anything to the 
entertainment and instruction of their 
readers, and are very apt to make them- 
selves absurd. This sort of ‘novel with 
a purpose” usually has less justification 
than any other. As a rule, they add 


nothing to the permanent stock of 
literature. 
“Vergilius,” by Irving  Bacheller, 


Harpers, is “A Tale of the Coming of 
Christ.” It will, of course, inevitably 
suggest “Ben Hur,” but only because 
the period and scenes of the story are 
identical. In other respects, the two 
books are not to be compared. 

Vergilius, the character who gives his 
name to the book, is not the poet, but a 
young Roman of the patrician class, and 
an officer in the Roman army. For a 
youth of his station in Roman society at 
the beginning of the Christian era, when 
the conditions which finally brought 
about the decay of that civilization had 
already taken shape, he was strangely 
lacking: in the sophistication which is 
characteristic of his class. He seemed 
to have none of the vices and but little 
of the strength of the men of his time. 
He went about Rome, and from Rome 
to Judea, in a state of receptive wonder- 
ment, and displayed so little of the prac- 
tical purpose of the Roman that the de- 
cision of Augustus to send him to Jeru- 
salem as assistant procurator with the 
rank of tribune, or, indeed, in any ca- 
pacity demanding intelligent action, 
seems highly improbable. 
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It is to be presumed that the author 
has invested his hero with these qualities 
in order to prepare him for the reception 
of the miracle of the birth of Christ, 
but it is an extremely artificial device, 
both in conception and execution, for if 
the Christian revelation had impressed 
only such infirm and purposeless minds 
as that of Vergilius, it probably would 
have had but a brief existence. 

The defects in the character of the 
principal actor discredit the whole nar- 
rative, and tend to invest with an at- 
mosphere of absurdity an event which 
has produced the most stupendous con- 
sequences in the history of the world. 

The story impresses one as the skele- 
ton of a plot rather than a completed 
entity. Even the love story between 
Vergilius and Arria is not developed 
with any evidence of careful workman- 
ship. The characterization is hastily 
and superficially done, in spite of the 
opportunities presented in Augustus, 
Herod, Salome, Antipater and the rest. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say 
that, in spite of its other deficiencies, 
the story is interesting—-but that is a 
judgment we will leave to be pro- 
nounced by those who care to read it. 


g9gd 


“Lux Crucis” is another of the “Quo 
Vadis” type. It is by Samuel M. Gar- 
denhire, and is published by Harpers. 
The author also calls it “A Tale of the 
Great Apostle.” 

This book, unlike ‘‘Vergilius,” at least 
has the merit of a substantial plot, well 
developed, with a good sense of propor 
tion and coherence. 

Nero, his favorite, Tigellinus, Pop- 
paea, Berenice, Saint Paul and Saint 
Peter are all more or less active par- 
ticipants in the drama; Seneca is also 
introduced, but in a minor role. 

The action of the story revolves 
around the household of Lucius Amici, 
a Roman senator and famous general of 
the army, who is spending his declining 
years in honorable retirement, aloof 
from the splendid corruption and dan 
gerous intrigues of Nero’s court. This 
manner of life, however, in itself is a 
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subject of suspicion in official circles, 
and the entanglement of Lucius and his 
family with the Christian leaders in 
Rome, of whom Paul, of course, is the 
chief, gives point to the suspicion, and 
the result is disastrous to them all ex- 
cept Valentina, the daughter; Myrrha, 
her foster sister and a Hebrew, and 
their lovers. These four are spared by 
Nero, but the rest were sacrificed to 
make “the greatest day of the arena.” 

The leading part in the story is borne 
by Brabano, a man of high character, 
in spite of his close association with 
court circles in his capacity of physician 
to the Empress Poppaea. His position 
and intelligence give him an influence 
the extent of which is unsuspected by 
the emperor and his favorite. Brabano 
organizes a revolt designed to over- 
throw the court of Nero, in which he 
undertakes to enlist the Christians. But 
his intercourse with Paul while prose- 
cuting this plan results in his conversion 
to Christianity, and the consequent 
abandonment of his ideas of rebellion. 

This tale might pass as a creditable 
performance were it not for the author's 
utter failure in his handling of the char- 
acter of St. Paul. Whether or not this 
failure is owing to a lack of compre- 
hending sympathy with the real Paul, 
or to a fundamental incapacity to paint 
the portrait with the necessary bold 
strength of touch, is not altogether clear. 
It is very certain, however, that Mr. 
Gardenhire’s apostle bears not the faint- 
est resemblance to the man shown in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews. 

The individual who personates St. 
Paul in “Lux Crucis” is more like the 
modern peripatetic street exhorter than 
the great expounder of Christian doc- 
trine and philosophy. There is a sham 
dignity and a pretense of learning in his 
sayings and doings that irreparably 
mar an otherwise excellent piece of 
work. 


g9gda 


Mark Ashton confesses, in a ten-line 
preface to ‘“‘Azalim,” L. C. Page & Co., 
to having written a novel with a pur- 
pose. His desire to write a book “that 
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might at once excite and revive an in- 
terest in the events and characters of old 
Biblical history’ came to him as a con- 
sequence of his observation of “a ten- 
dency in modern Christianity to neglect, 
if not to ignore, the books of the Old 
Testament.” 

It seems to us somewhat doubtful if 
this “Romance of Old Judea” is likely 
to stimulate the reading or study of 
the Old Testament, for the author’s se- 
lection and treatment of the subject are 
both unfortunate. Jezebel, the daughter 
of Ethbaal, is not a character that offers 
many attractive possibilities as the hero- 
ine of a modern novel, and such inci- 
dents in her career as are matters of 
Biblical record are not calculated to ap- 
peal especially to the taste of twentieth 
century readers unless they are handled 
with a considerable degree of skill and 
properly subordinated to a well digested 
plot. 

This stery follows the “acts and mo 
tives” of Jezebel from “the glory of her 
young girlhood” up to the time of her 
death. 

It begins with a rather high-colored 
description of the young woman, and her 
observation of a young Hebrew shep- 
herd who has just been brought into 
Damascus by a band of Syrian soldiers 
returning from a raid over the rich 
lands of Gilead. This young man, Aza- 
lim, is unfortunate enough to attract 
the favor of the girl, who orders that 
he shall be attached to her household. 
The result may be easily foreseen. The 
infatuation of Azalim is soon complete, 
he forgets Zillah, the Hebrew maid to 
whom he is betrothed, and escapes with 
Jezebel into Judea, where he persuades 
her to marry him. Their life together 
is short, however, for her ambition is 
unsatisfied. Under her influence he be- 
comes a worshiper of Baal, and so in- 
curs the curse of Elijah and is degraded 
to the condition of a leper. Jezebel then 
is left free to gratify her ambitious de- 
signs, and finally marries Ahad, King of 
Israel. 

It is, on the whole, a disappointing 
book; the author has not taken advan- 
tage of his opportunities. The plot is 
weak and loosely constructed, and the 
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workmanship gives the impression of 
superficiality almost amounting to 
crudity. 


gags 


As “Vergilius” and “Lux Crucis” are 
manifestly modeled upon “Ben Hur” 
and “Quo Vadis,” so it is difficult to 
avoid, in the reading of “The Seeker,” 
by Harry Leon Wilson, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., the comparison it suggests 
with the controversial theological novel 
of which “Robert Elsmere” is the most 
conspicuous example. 

The attitude maintained by the author 
toward questions of Christian morals 
and doctrine is tempered by less self- 
control than the proper treatment of 
such a theme requires. The narrative 
leaves no doubt of the author's bias. 
He is flagrantly guilty of the fault, to 
which reference has heretofore been 
made in these pages, of taking sides in 
the disputes between the people of his 
hook. 

He makes the elder of two brothers, 
both brought up by a stern old Presby- 
terian grandfather, the rector of a fash- 
ionable Episeopal church, a man with- 
out any religious or other principle or 
conviction, with no other motive than 
that which results in worldly success; 
an obvious hypocrite, and finally guilty 
of a vulgar intrigue with a woman pa- 
tishioner. The author’s manifest inten- 
tion is to make the case of Allan Linford 
typical of the average orthodox clergy- 
man, at least to the extent of making 
him preach what he has no faith in. 

The younger brother—who rejoices 
in the euphonious name of Bernal Lin- 
ford—is sent to the other extreme. To 
his grandfather’s great grief, he becomes 
an atheist, a cheerful, easy-going atheist, 
who refuses to affront his reasoning 
faculties by a blind acceptance of the 
doctrines that have been the comfort of 
his grandfather. So he not altogether 
logically chooses in preference to it a 
life of crime, which the author depicts 
as a life devoted to good deeds, with the 
purpose, evidently, of further degrading 
the clerical life. 

There is a great deal of theological 
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argument in the book, some of it in- 
troduced through the medium of a series 
of weekly ministers’ meetings, giving 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Uni- 
tarian, Episcopalian and Roman Cath- 
olic all an opportunity to be heard. 
But nothing is offered in any of these 
disputations that we are not all of us ‘ 
familiar with. 

As the background of a plot, the 
theclogical question in this case is a dis- 
tinct failure. There is nothing in it 
even to stimulate thought. Most of us 
are apt to tire of it. 





9g 


[o create two such strikingly dis: 
similar characters as Von Ibn and Susan 
Clegg, and to do it with the fidelity to 
the living types that has distinguished 
Anne Warner’s work in “A Woman's 
Will” and* her newest book, “Susan 
Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” 
is to demonstrate something very like a 
genius for characterization. 

Von Ibn belonged to a type that, in 
one way or another, is easily recognized 
by those who are at all familiar with the 
idiosyncrasies of the male German—it 
is a type that is indigenous in the Ger- 
nan people, notable for the extraor- 
dinary, but unconscious, egotism which 
would make the individual ridiculous 
were it not for the solid qualities of 
mind and character that lie beneath; as 
it is, he is humorous. 

There is no possibility of association 
of ideas in the conception of such a man 
and that of the New England old maid 
gossip, who has never had any other 
experience of life than that circum- 
scribed by the narrow round of duties 
and social pleasures of a country village. 
What Susan Clegg might have been un- 
der conditions more favorable to mental 
and spiritual growth the reader is free 
to imagine. In these times, her inex 
haustible fluency of speech might have 
brought her distinction in a convention 
of club women, or perhaps at the bar. 
But her lot forbade “the applause of J 
listening senates to command,” and her 
recorded speeches were delivered to the 
numerically small, but always apprecia- 
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tive and even eager, audience, which 
consisted solely of her friend, Mrs. 
Lathrop. 

So far as her biographer has reported 
them, Miss Clegg’s speeches deal with 
her own prospects of marriage, her 
adopted, Jathrop Lathrop’s cow, her 
Cousin Marion and the minister’s va- 
cation. 

It would be unfair either to Mrs. 
French or to Susan Clegg to forestall 
the pleasure the reader will surely de- 
rive from these chronicles, but an ex- 
tract or two may serve to whet the ap- 
petite for more. In the chapter on 
“Miss Clegg’s Adopted” she makes a 
journey to town to visit the orphan asy- 
lum to select a baby for adoption, and 
incidentally to attend a fire sale, and is 
intrusted by her friend with a two-dollar 
bill to be judiciously invested. Mrs. 
Lathrop receives her on her return with 
breathless interest to learn the fate of 
her slender capital. Susan produces a 
stuffed parrot minus a head, and re- 
ports: 

“T bid it in for one dollar ’n’ ninety- 
seven cents—I was awful scared f’r fear 
it would go over your two dollars, an’ it 
wasn't nothin’ that I’d ever want, so I 
couldn’t ’a’ taken it off your hands if it 
had gone over your money.” 

“I wonder what I can do with it,” 
her neighbor said, feebly. 

“You must hang it in the window so 
high ’t the head won't show.” 

“T thought you said it didn’t have no 
head.” 

Miss Clegg quitted the sofa abruptly, 
and came over to her own chair; the tea 
appeared to be beginning to take effect. 

“It hasn’t got no head! If it had a 
head where would be the sense in hang- 
in’ it high a fall? It’s your good luck, 
Mrs. Lathrop, ’t it hasn’t got no head, 
for the man said ‘t if it had a head it 
would ’a’ brought four or five dollars, 
easy.” 

Recurring to the subject of the baby, 
she goes on: 

“"N’ T’ve decided about my child, 
too,” she continued, briskly; “I’ve de- 
cided to have a boy. I decided goin’ in 
on the train to-day. I’d been sorter 


thinkin’ that I'd leave it to chance, but 
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ordinary folks can’t do no more’n that, 
’n’ where’s the good o’ me bein’ so open 
and aboveboard ’f I dunno whether it’ll 
be a boy or girl, after all? I might’s 
well’s married the minister.” 

But she finally got a carved lion to 
put over her father’s grave, instead gf a 
baby. 

It is altogether an extremely clever 
and thoroughly entertaining book, with 
an atmosphere of wholesome American 
humor. It ought to be one of the sea- 
son’s notable successes. Little, Brown 
& Co., are the publishers. 


gga P 

“In Search of the Unknown,’ by 
Robert W. Chambers, Harpers, was 
written, according to the author, in re- 
sponse to the obvious need of more na- 
ture books. If it had not been for this 
prefatory note, it is just possible that 
the real point of the story might have 
been missed, for, though it is plain 
enough that it is intended as a satire, 
its humor or wit, whichever it is, is open 
to question. 

The book is a series of stories of the 
adventures of the secretary of the 
zoological gardens in Bronx Park on 
various journeys made to secure live 
specimens of prehistoric animals. 

It seems to us hardly creditable to an 
author of Mr. Chambers’ abilities and 
reputation. The theme is, of course, 
absurd, but it could have been handled 
with much greater effect if the farce had 
been made more spontaneous. As it is, 
while we hesitate to call it a pot-boiler, 
we cannot escape the odor of midnight 
oil that clings to it. 


ggg 
“The Second Mrs. Jim,” by Stephen 


Conrad, L. C. Page & Co., is the story 
of the development of a lonely old maid 


into a successful and popular step- 
mother. For an old maid’s monologue 


it is brief and very much to the point, 
for in the compass of one hundred and 
sixty-four pages she not only covers the 
period of her courtship and married life, 
but gives a good deal of information 
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that ought to be useful to other women 
about how to manage a husband and two 
growing boys. 

She was, indeed, above all things, a 
born manager, for she not only kept the 
male members of the family in line, but 
exercised a successful superintendence 
of the house and farm finances, besides 
being an energetic and thrifty house- 
keeper. 

What is more remarkable than all, 
considering her enterprise in material 
matters, she commanded the affection 
as well as the loyalty of her subjects, 
and in the end made of them a good 
deal more than they were likely to have 
made of themselves. 

All this, of course, is subject to the 
qualification that she, like other human 
beings, in telling of her own exploits 
gives herself the benefit of every doubt. 

There is no question, however, but 
that she was a remarkable woman, even 
after all deductions have been made. It 
is a book that will furnish its full share 
of entertainment. 


ggg 


A Scotch story without dialect is 
something to be thankful for, and when 
an author purposely omits it, as Mrs. 
Violet Jacob has in “The Interloper,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co., an additional 
tax is imposed upon the gratitude of the 
reading public, even though the conces- 
sion has been made a little ungraciously, 
for the assistance, she says, “of that ten- 
der person, the General Reader.” 

The story is somewhat old-fashioned 
as to theme. The heir of Whanland, 
an old estate in Scotland, who has lived 
abroad with the man he has been taught 
to regard as his father during his boy- 
hood days and youth, returns to take 
possession of his patrimony, the father 
having died. The plot turns upon the 
fact, subsequently developed, that he is 
illegitimate, his birth being the result 
of an intrigue between Clementina 
Speid, wife of the owner of Whanland, 
and Robert Fullarton, a neighbor, who 
is represented in the story, years after- 
ward, as a gentleman of high character, 
who had bitterly repented this early epi- 
sode. The injured husband, though he 
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discovered his wife’s guilt, made no ex- 
posure of it, and gave no other evidence 
of his knowledge than the abandonment 
of his home permanently for a residence 
in Spain. The child, Gilbert, was taken 
with him and educated as his son. 

Gilbert was welcomed, upon his re- 
turn to Whanland, by the elder Speid’s 
old friends, who, with one exception, 
have no suspicion as to his real status. 
This one, Lady Eliza Lamont, plays a 
prominent part in the story, both as re- 
gards character and the impression she 
makes upon Gilbert’s life. She is, in- 
deed, the most conspicuous character in 
the book. A _ masterful, determined 
woman, swayed by her _ prejudices, 
rather than by sentiment or a sense of 
duty, yet not wanting in principle, kind- 
ly enough to those who were not likely 
to thwart her, she, rather than either 
hero or heroine, guides the course of 
events, at least up to the time of her 
death. Her control over her niece, Ce- 
cilia, is sufficiently complete to compel 
the girl to defeat her own love for 
Gilbert. 

The book, on the whole, is interesting. 
Mrs. Jacob has her plot well in hand at 
all times, and the reader has the satis- 
fying feeling that the author has thor- 
oughly digested the material and has put 
it together with the careful precision 
of one who takes a wholesome pride in 
her work. 

ggg 


A bed-ridden cripple does not offer 
many attractive possibilities as the hero 
of a novel in these strenuous times, and 
it may seem to some people a little re- 


markable that publishers should be 
found who can see commercial oppor- 
tunities in a story with such a theme. 
It has been done, nevertheless, and the 
result is Margaret FE. Waller’s book, 
“The Woodcarver of “Lympus,” pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 

The scene of the story is a new one 
in fiction, the mountains of the upper 
Connecticut; in which Hugh Armstrong 
met with the accident, in felling a tree, 
which condemned him, in his twenty- 
third year, to a life of apparently help- 
less misery. 





